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1541. The calamities wliicli the emperor suffered 
in his unfortunate enterprise against Algiers 
bv Francis, orj-eat ; and the account of these, which 

and hiaa ® . . . i 

motives augmented in proportion as it spread at a 
greater distance from the scene of his disas* 
ters, encouraged Francis to begin hostilities, on which 
he had been for some time resolved. But he did not 
think it prudent to produce, as the motives of this re- 
solution, either his ancient pretensions to the duchy 
of Milan, or the emperor s disingeiiuity in violating his 
repeated promises with regard to the restitution of that 
country. The former might have been a good reason 
against concluding the truce of Nice, but was none for 
breaking it ; the latter could not be urged without ex- 
posing his own credulity as much as the emperor’s 
want of integrity. A violent and unwarrantable ac- 
tion of one of the imperial generals fumished him 
with a reason to justify his takftg arms, which was of 
greater ‘weight than either of these, and such as would 
have roused him, if he had been as desirous of. peace 
as he was eager for war. Francis, by signiiig the 
treaty of truce at Nice, without consulting Solyman, 

VOL. V. B 
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gaye (as he foresaw) great offence to that haughty mo- 
nateh, who considered an alliance with him as an ho- 
nour of which a Christian, prince had cause to be 
proud. The friendly interview of the French king with 
the emperor in Provence, followed by such extraor- 
dinary appearances of union end confidence which dis- 
tinguished the reception of Charles when he passed 
through the dominions of Francis to the Low Countries, 
induced the sultan to suspect that the two rivals had 
at last forgotten their ancient enmity, in order that 
they might form such a general confederacy against the 
Ottoman power, as had long been wished for in Chris- 
tendom, and often attempted in vain. Charles, with 
his usual art, endeavoured to confirm and strengthen 
these suspicions, by instructing his emissaries at Con- 
stantinople, as well as in those courts with which Soly- 
mau held any intelligence, to represent the concord be- 
tween him and Francis to be so entire, that their sen- 
timents, views, and pursuits would be the same for the 
future.* It was not without difficulty that Francis ef- 
faced these impressions ; but the address of Rincon, 
the French ambassador at the Porte, together with the 
manifest advantage of carrying on hostilities against 
the house of Austria in concert with France, prevailed 
at length on the sultan not only to banish his suspi- 
cions, but to enter into a closer conjunction with Fran- 
cis than ever. Rincon returned into France, in order 
to communicate to his master a scheme of the sultan’s, 
for gaining the concurrence of the Venetians in their 
operations against the common enemy. Solyman hav- 
ing lately concluded a peace with that republic, to 
which the mediation of Francis and the good offices of 
Rincon had greatly contributed, thought it not impos- 
sible to allure the senate by such advantages, as, toge- 
ther with the example of the French monarch, might 
overbalance any scruples ariring either from decency or 

* Mem. de Kbieo tom. i. p. 50Z. 
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caution, that could operate on the otberside. Fraifids, 
wamdr^pproving of this measure, disp&tdied I^con 
hadmpDonstantinople^ and, directing him tO go by 
Veni«''ftlong with Fregoso, a Genoese exile, whom he 
appointed his ambassador to that republic, empowered 
them to negotiate the matter with the senate, to whom 
Solyman had Sent an envoy for the same purpose.'’ 
The marquis del Guasto, governor of the Milanese, an 
officer of great abilities, but capable of attempting and 
executing the most atrocious actions, got intelligence 
of the motions and destination of these ambassadors. 
As he knew how much his master wished to discover 
the intentions of the' French king, and of what conse- 
quence it was to retard the execution of his measures, 
he employed some soldiens belonging to the garrisori 
Tlic niur- of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Freg’oso 
anihawr »» they Sailed down the Po, who murdered 
dors, his tijgjn and most of their attendants, and seized 

preU-vt for ^ , , 

this. their papers. Upon receiving an account oi 
this barbarous outrage, committed during the subsist- 
ence of a truce, against persons held sacred by the most 
uncivilized nations, Francis's grief for the unhappy fate 
of two servants whom he loved and trusted, hi.s uneasi- 
ness at the interruption of his schemes by their death, 
and every other passion, were swallowed up and lost 
in the indignation which this insult on the honour of 
his crown excited. He exclaimed loudly against 
Guasto, who, having drawn upon himself all tlie in- 
famy of assassination without making any discovery 
of importance, as the ambassadors had left their in- 
.structions and other papers of consequence behind 
them, now boldly denied his being accessary in any 
wise to the crime. He sent an ambassador to the em- 
peror, to demand suitable reparation for an indignity, 
which no prince, how inconsiderable or pusiUntaimons 
soever, could tamely endure : and when Charles^ iinpa- 
* Hilt, de V«jel. de Pinila, it. its. 
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tijBfit at that time to set out on his African expedition, 
endeavoured, to put him off with an evasive a qgg;e r, he 
appealed to all die courts of Europe, settingfl||||h the 
.heinousness of the injury, the spirit of modera^^with 
which he had applied for redress, and the iniquity of 
the emperor in disregarding this just request. 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which Guasto 
asaerted his own innocence, the accusations of the 
French gained greater credit than all his protestations ; 
and Bellay, the French, commander in Piedmont, pro- 
cured, at length, by his industry and address, such a 
minute detail of the transaction, with the testimony of 
so .many of the parties concerned, as amounted almost 
to a legal proof of the marquis’s guilt. In consequence 
of this opinion of the public, confirmed by such strong 
evidence, Francis’s complaints were universally allowed 
to be well founded, and the steps which he took to- 
wards renewing hostilities were ascribed, not merely 
to ambition or resentment, but to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of vindicating the honour of his crown.' 

HSwever just Francis might esteem his own cause, 
he did not trust so much to that, as to neglect the pro- 
per precautions for gaining other allies besides the 
sultan, by whose aid he might counterbalance the em- 
peror’s superior power. But his negotiations to this 
effect were attended with very little success. Henry 
VIII., eagerly bent at that time upon schemes against 
Scotland, which he knew would at once dissolve his 
union , with France, was inclinable rather to take part 
with the emperor, than to contribute in any degree to- 
wards favouring the operations against him. The pope 
adhered inviolably to his ancient -system of neutrality. 
The Venetians, notwithstanding Solymau’s solicita- 
tions, imitated the pope’s example. The Germans, sa- 
tisfied with the religious liberty which they enjoyed, 
fo{H3|d it more their interest to gratify than to irritate 

• -Beilayt .167, He, Jiwii Hist. lib. xl. 268. 
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the emperor ; so that the kin^ of Denttiark and Swe* 
den, who on this occasion were first drawn in to inte- 
rest themselves in the quarrels of the more potent 
narchs of the south, and the duke of Cleves, who had 
a dispute with the emperor about the possesion of 
Guelders, were the only confederates whom Francis 
secured. But the dominions of the two former lay at 
such a distance, and the power of the latter was sq in- 
considerable, that he gained little by their alliance. 
Francis’s But Fraucis by vigorous efforts of his own 
preparing activity supplied every defect. Being afflicted 
for war. ^ distcmpcr, wbich was the 

eftect of his irregular pleasures, and which prevented 
his pursuing them with the same licentious indulgence, 
he applied to business with more than his usual indus- 
try. The same cause which occasioned this extraor- 
dinary attention to his affairs, rendered him morose and 
dissatisfied with the ministers whom he had hitherto eni- 
ployed. This accidental peevishness being sharpened by 
reflecting on the false steps into which he had lately been 
betrayed, as well as the insults to which he had been 
exposed, some of those in whom he had usually placed 
the greatest confidence felt the effects of this change in 
his temper and were deprived of their offices. At last 
he disgraced Montmorency himself, who had longdi*,, 
rected affairs, as well civil as military, with all the au- 
thority of a minister no less beloved than trusted by his 
master ; and Francis being fond of shewing that the fall • * 
of such a powerful favourite did not affect the vigour 
or prudence of his administration, this was a new uio-T ' 
tiv€ to redouble his diligence in preparing to open fte 
war by some splendid and extraordinary oSbrt. 

IMS. He accordingly brought into the field five 
fin lo act in Luxetohourg nndei^ ^ 

6^**“ Orleans,, accompanied by the 

l/>rram as his instructor m the art <ff Wiirl j|^ 
‘iher commanded by the danpfain inarched towaids fee 
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fr^n^ers of Sp^n. A third, led by Van Rossem, the 
rn^fshd of Q^el^^rs, ind cQmposed chiefly of the troops 
of Cloves, had Brabant allotted for the theatre of its 
operations. A fourth, of which the duke of Vendome 
was general, hovered on the borders of Flanders. The 
las^ consisting of the forces cantoned in Piedmont, was 
desdned for the admiral Annebaut. The dauphin and 
his brother were appointed to command where the chief 
exertions were intended, and the greatest honour to be 
reaped ; the army of the former amounted to forty thou- 
sand, that of the latter to thirty thousand men. Nothing 
appears more surprising than that Francis did not pour 
with, these numerous and irresistible armies into the 
Uddanese, which had so long 'been the object of his 
wishes as well as enterprises ; and that he should choose 
rather to turn almost his whole strength into another 
direction, and towards new conquests. But the re- 
membrance of the disasters which he had met with in 
his former expeditions into Italy, together with the dif- 
ficulty of supporting a war carried on at such a distance 
from his own dominions, had gradually abated his vio- 
lent inclination to obtain footing in that country, and 
made him willing to try the fortune of his arms in ano- 
ther quarter. At the same time he expected to make 
such a powerful impression on the frontier of Spain, 
wl\ere there were few towns of any strength, and no 
^i^my assembled to oppose him, as might enable him to 
recover possession of the country o.f Rousillon, lately 
dismembered from the French crown, before Charles 
cpqM br^b^ fij^d any force able to obstruct his 

pi;qgre^,. '^e necessity of supporting his ally the duke 
of Cleves, and the hope of drawing a considerable body 
of soldiers, of Germany by his means, determined 
hiia to act with vigour in the Low Countries. 

June. The dauphin and duke of Orleans opened 
i hrir opc- the campaign much about the same time : the 

rations. _ ' i . . ’ 

former laying siege to Perpignan the capital 
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of Rousillon, and the latter entering Louembourg. The 
duke of Orleans pushed his operations with the greatl^t 
rapidity and success, one town falling after another, 
until no place in that large duchy remained in the 
emperor’s hands but Th^ionville. Nor could he have 
failed of overrunning the adjacent provinces with the 
same ease, if he had not voluntarily stopped short in this 
career of victory. But a report prevailing that the em- 
peror had determined to hazard a battle in order to save 
Perpignan, on a sudden the duke, prompted by youtliful 
ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealousy of his brother, 
whom he both envied and hated, abandoned his own 
conquest, and hastened towards Rousillon, in order to 
divide with him the glory of the victory. 

On his departure some of his troops were disbanded, 
others deserted their colours, and the rest, cantoned in 
the towns which he had taken, remained inactive. By 
this conduct, which leaves a dishonourable imputation 
either on his understanding or his heart, or on both, he 
not only renounced whatever he could have hoped from 
such a promising commencement of the campaign, but 
gave the enemy an opportunity of recovering, before 
the end of summer, all the conquests which he had 
gained. On the Spanish frontier, the emperor was not 
so inconsiderate as to venture on a battle, the loss of 
which might have endangered lus kingdom. Perpjg* 
nan, though poorly fortified, and briskly attacked, hav- 
ing been largely supplied with ammunition and provi- 
sions by the vigilance of Doria,** was defended so long 
and so vigorously by the duke of Alva, the persevering 
obstinacy of whose temper fitted him admirably for 
such a service, that at last the French, after a siege of 
three months, wasted by diseases, repulsed in several 
assaults, and despairing of success, relinquished the 
undertaking and retired into thek own country.* Thus 
all Francis’s mighty preparations, either from some de- 

* Sigpnii A. Doii», p. 1121.^ * Sftttdov. li* 513- 
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f(^tin hi0 own. conduct, or from the superior power and 
prudence his rivnl, produced no effects which bore 
any proportion to his expense and efforts, or such as 
graphed, in any degree, his own hopes, or answered 
the. expectation of Europe. The only solid advantage 
of the campaign was the acquisition of a few towns in 
Piedmont, which Bellay gained rather by stratagem and 
address, than by force of arms.^ 

154S. emperor and Francis, though both con- 

iiwif" siderably exhausted by such great but indecisive 
■ano(hi» . efforts, discoveringno abatement in their mutual 
campugn. etjjp]Qyg<j 3J1 attention, tried 

every expedient, and turned themselves towards every 
quarter, in order to acquire new allies, together with such 
a reinforcement of strength as would give them the su- 
periority in the ensuing campaign. Charles, taking 
advantage of the terror and resentment of the Spaniards, 
upon the sudden invasion of their country, prevailed on 
die Cortes of the several kingdoms to grant him subsi- 
dies with a more liberal hand than usual. At the same 
time he borrowed a large sum from John king of Por- 
tugal, and by way of security for his repayment, put 
him in possession of the Molucca isles in the East In- 
dies, with the gainful commerce of precious spices, 
which that sequestered comer of the globe yields.. Not 
satisfied with this, he negotiated a marriage between 
Philip his only son, now in his sixteenth year, and Mary 
daughter of &at monarch, with whom her father, the 
most opulent prince in Europe, gave a large dower ; 
and having likewise persuaded the cortes of Aragon 
and Valentia to recognise Philip as the heir of 
crowns, he obtained from them the donative nwi ni on 
such occasions.* These.extraprdinary supplies enaUed 
him to make such additions to his forces in Spain, 
be could detach a great body into the Low Countries, 

. f SuidoT. Hilt. ton. ii. jllS. Bella/, 387, dec. iPerrer. ix. 337. 

I Ferreitt, ix. 338. 34t. Jovii HnU lib. xlU. 398,^ 
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and yet reserve as many as were sufficient for the de^ 
fence of the kingdom. Having thus provided for the 
security of Spain, and committed the government of it 
to his son, he sailed fbr Italy, in his way to Germany. 
But how attentive soever to raise the funds for 
carrying on the war, or eager to grasp at any 
new expedient for that purpose, he was not so inconside- 
rate as to accept of an overture which Paul, knowing his 
necessities, artfully threw out to him. That ambitious 
pontiff, no less sagacious to discern, than watchful to 
seize, opportunities of aggrandizing his family, solicited 
him to grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the emperor 
liad admitted to the honour of being his soh-in-law, the 
investiture of the duchy of Milan, in return for which 
he promised such a sum of money as would have gone 
far towards supplying all his present exigencies. But 
Charles, as well from unwillingness to alienate a pro- 
vince of so much value, as from disgust at the pope^ 
who had hitherto refused to join in the war against 
France, rejected the proposal. His dissatisfaction with 
Paul at that juncture was so great, that he even refused 
to approve his alienating Parma and Placentia from the 
patrimony of St. Peter, and settling them on his son 
and grandson as a fief to be held of the holy see. As 
no other expedient for raising money among the Italian 
states remained, he consented to withdraw the garri- 
sons which he had hitherto kept in the citadels of Flo- 
rence and Leghorn ; in consideration for which, he re- 
ceived a large present from Cosmo de Medici, who by 
this means secured his ownindependenbe, and got pos- 
session of two forts, which w&e justly called the fetters 
of Tuscany.** 

The em- Charles, while he seemed to have turned 

whole attention towards raising the sums ne- 
viir* defraying the expenses of the year, 

' had not been negligent of objects more distant 

Adrltni lstoriii,t Steid* SlS. Jovit. Hiif. lib. xiiii. p* 301. Vila 4i 
Cos. Merlict di Baldini, p. J4. 
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^ug), no and bad concluded a league 

kL^Z^ advantage than from all 

^®^«%ttcirc«m8Jces 

vliich hnve ^Feedj been mentioned, had begun to 
the affections of that monwch from Francis 
^who^hebad been fof some time in close alliance,- 
aod new incidents of grater moment bad occurred to 
Henrj'R ^pcrease hi9 diagust and animosity, Henrv 
^ dwirous^f establishing a uniformly in rell’ 
^ British kingdoms, L well as 

bad fnrrnS^ "«*mg proselytes to his own opinions, 
ted fomed ascheme ofpersuading his nephew the king 
^Scola to renounce the pope’s supremacy, and to adopf 

tbes^e system^reformationwhichhe had introduc^ 
mto England. This measure he pursued with his usual 
eagerness and impetuosity, making such advantageous 
offers to James, whom he consid Jed as not overSJ- 

pnlouslyatoched to a.^ religious tenets, that he h^X 

®**P‘^PO®it*0”swere accordingly 
Received m such a manner that he flattered himself wfth 
tevmg gamed his point. But the Scottish ecclesiastics 
foxeseemg how fatal the union of their soveraZ wUh 
^gland must prove both to their own power l 
^_CstablUhed system of religion; and the partisan^ 
of Franc^ no less convinced that it would put an end 

o°f 

Som defe^ Hand’s MUme at Ae ywy 
e tapected it to have taken effect.* Too haughty to 
brotjt such a diaappointoient, which he impSed as 

W VA f “ to the levity of the 

Scott.Amonwch.he took arms againstScotland threw 

ramg to si^ue the kingdom, since he could not gain 
the friendship of its king. At the same time h Jra 
s®nhnenk agaust Francis quickened his 
-id. fte 

* Ilisl. of SfOtl. rol. i. p. 5^^ 
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as fonvard to aocopt «is the could be to o&r it 
D.urii^ this lyer yrith Scod^d, before the concla- 
sion of his negotiations urith Charles, James V. died, 
leaving his cro.vrn to A|a^ h|^ only deughter, an ii^t 
a few days old. Upon this event, Uenry altered at once 
his whole system with regard to Scotland, and abandon- 
ing all thoughtsofconqueringit, aimed et whatwasmore 
advantageous as well as more practicable, a union M'ith 
that kingdom, by a marriage between Edward his only 
son and the young queen. But here, too, he appre- 
hended a vigorous opposition from the French faction 
in Scotland, which began to bestir itself in order to 
thwait the measure. The necessity of crushing diis 
party among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from 
furnishing them any effectual aid, confirmed Henry's 
resolution of breaking with France, and pushed him on 
to put a finishing hand to the treaty of confederacy 
with the emperor. 

Veb. 11. In this league were contained, first of alh ar- 
hnwa securing their future amity and mutual 

defence; then were enumerated the demands 
iicmy. which they were respectively to make upon 
Francis and the plan of their operations was. fixed, 
if he should refuse to grant them satisfaction. They 
agreed to require that Francis should not only re- 
nounce his alliance with Solynum', which bad been the 
source of infinite calamities to Christendom, but also 
that he should make reparation for the damages which 
that unnatural union had occasioned; that he should 
restore Burgundy to the emperor ; that he should de- 
sist immediately firom hostilities, and leave Charles at 
leisure to oppose the common enemy of the Chnidiaa 
faith; and that he should. immediately pay the sums 
due to Henry, or put some towns in his hands as secu- 
rity to that effect. If, within forty days, he did not 
comply withdhese demands, they tiien engaged to^- 
vade France each witli twenty thousand foot and five 
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diousand horse, and -Hot ^ lay down their arms 'until 
they, had recovered Burgundy, together with the towns 
on. the S(onmie^ for the emperor, and Normandy and 
Criiienne, dr even the' whole realm of France, forHenry.'^ 
Their heralds, accordingly set out with these haughty 
requieitioaul; and though they were not permitted to 
enter France, the two mcmarchs held themselves fully 
entitled to execute whatever was stipulated in their 
treaty. 

I'nuKii'i Fyemcis, On his part, was not less diligent in 
preparing for the approaching campaign. Hav- 
Soijrniaii. jjjg early observed symptoms of Henry’s disgust 
and alienation, and finding all his endeavours to soothe 
and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew his temper too 
well not to expect that open hostilities would quickly 
follow upon this cessation of friendship. For this reason 
he redoubled his endeavours to obtain from Solyman 
such aid as might counterbalance the great accession - 
of strength which the emperor would receive by his 
alliance with England. In order to supply the place 
of the two ambassadors who had been murdered by 
Guasto, he sent as his envoy, first to Venice, and then 
to Constantinople, Paulin, who, though in no higher 
rank than a captain of foot, was deemed worthy of be- 
ing raised to this important station, to which he was 
recommended by Bellay, who had trained him to the 
arts of negotiation, and made trial of his talents and 
address on several occasions. Nor did he belie the 
opinion conceived of his courage and abilities. Hasten- 
ing to Constantinople, without regarding the dangers 
to which he was exposed, he urged his master’s de- 
mands with such boldness, and availed himself of every 
circumstance with such dexterity, that he soon remov- . 
ed all the sultan’s difficulties. As some of the bashaws, 
swayed eidier by their own opinion, or influenced by 
thqi^mperor’s emissaries, who had made their way 
into this court, had declared in the divan against 

‘ xS». r<i#. Herb. 438. 
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acting in concert with France, he found means either 
to convince or silence them.' At last he obtained or- 
ders for Barbarossa to sail with a powerful fleet, and to 
regulate all his operations by thedirectiohs ofthe Frmich 
king. Francis was not equally successful in his at- 
tempts to gain the princes of the empire. The extra- 
ordinary rigour with which he thought it necessary to 
punish such of his subjects as had embraced the Protes- 
tant opinions, in order to give some notable evidence 
of his own zeal for the Catfiblic faith, and to wipe off 
the imputations to which he was liable from his con- 
federacy with the Turks, placed an insuperable barrier 
between him and such of the Germans as interest or in- 
clination would have prompted most readily to join him.' 
His chief advantage, however, over the emperor, he de- 
rived on this, as on other occasions, from the contiguity 
of his dominions, as well as from the extent of the royal 
authority iu France, which exempted him from all the 
delays and disappointments unavoidable wherever po- 
pular assemblies provide for the expences of govern- 
ment by occasional and frugal subsidies. Hence his 
domestic preparations were always carried on with vi- 
gour and rapidity, while those of the emperor, unless 
when quickened by some foreign supply, or some tmn- 
porary expedient, were extremely slow and dilatory. 
Opera- Long before any army was in readiness to 
liirViw oppo®® Francis took the field in the Low 
Caantriea. Countries, against which he turned the whole 
weight- of the war. He made himself master of Lan- 
drecy, which he determined to keep as tlie key to 
the whole province of Hainault; and ordered it to be 
fortified with great care. Turning from thence to the 
right, he enterred the duchy of Luxembourg, and found 
it in the same defenceless state as in the former year. 
While he thus employed, the emperor having 

^ Siindov, lltotor. toou. ii. 346. Jovii Hibt. lib. xl7. 300, &c. Branioint** 
^ ( Hec. lib. iiL 41^. 
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diAwb fdgi6tlie)r m tu^y, cohipo^ed of all the different 
hoti^s subject ib hiis goveniiiieht, ehteied the teiintories 
bf ihe dtUct of CfeVeh, bd Whom he had voWed to in- 
flict ekemplary Vengeance. This prince, Whose coh- 
dUbt ehd situatibh Were similar to thdt of Robert de la 
MaVk in the first war between Charles and Francis, re- 
setnbled him likewise id his fate. Unable, with his fee- 
ble armyj to face the emperor, who advanced at the 
head of fo^-four Aousand men, he retired at his ap- 
proach ; and the imperiaillb being at liberty to betas 
The em ple'ascd, immediately invested Duren. That 
pertir be- tOwn, though gallantly defended, was taken by 
^^’rof assault; all the inhabitants were put to the 
dnchy swoid, and the place itself reduced to ashes. 
ofCieiAit, This dreadful example of severity struck the 

August 24. i/b-i ^#1 1 *^ 

people of the country With such general terror, 
that all the other towns, even such as were capable of 
rnfistance, sent their keys to the emperor; and before 
a body of French, detached to his assistance, could 
come up, the duke himself was obliged to make his sub- 
mission to Charles in the most abject manner. Being 
admitted into the imperial presence, he kneeled,- to- 
gether with eight of his principal subjects, and implored 
merey. The emperor allowed him to remain in that 
ignominious posture, and eyeing him With a haughty 
and severe look, without deicing to ansWer a single 
Word, rmniited him to bis ministers. The conditions, 
however, which thby prescribed, were not so rigorous 
as he bad reason to have expected after such a recep- 
^ tioh. He Was obliged to renounce his alliance 
’ with France and Denmarii; to resign all his 
pretensions to the duchy of GueldreS; to enter into 
perpetual amity With the emperor and king of the Ro- 
■ mans. In return fbr which, all his heredit^ dominions 
Were restojfid, ^cept two towns, which Ae emperor 
kept as pledges of the duke’s fidelity during the conti- 
nuance of the war; and he was reinstated in his privi- 
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leges as a prince of the empire. Not long aftef) ChiiHes 
as a proof of the sincerity of his reconcilelneht, gave 
him in marriage oae of the daughters of his broths 
Ferdinand." 

Besiegn Having thus chastised the presumption of 
the duke of Cleves, detached one of his allies 
from Francis, and annexed to his oWn dominions in 
the Low Countries a considerable province which lay 
contiguous to them, Charles advanced towards Hai* 
nault, and laid siege to Landrecy. There, as the first 
fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was joined by six 
thousand English under Sir John Wallop. The gar-' 
risbn, consisting of veteran troops commanded by De 
la Lande and Dess4, two officers of reputation, made a 
vigorous resistance. Francis approached with all his 
forces to relieve that place ; Charles covered the siege; 
both were determined to hazard an engagement ; and 
all Europe expected to see this contest, which had con-, 
tinned so long, decided at last by a battle between two 
great armies, led by their respective monarchs in per- 
son. But the ground which sepftrated theit two camps 
was such, as put the disadvantage manifestly on his 
side who should venture to attack, and neither of them 
chose to run that risk. Amidst a varied of litovements, 
in order to draw the enemy into the snare, or to avoid 
it themselves, Francis, with admirable conduct and . 
equal good fortune, threw first a supply of fresh troops, 
and then a convoy of provisions, into the town, sb that 
the emperor, despairing of succe.S8, withdrew into Hin- 
ter-quarters," in order to preserve his army fVom being 
entirely mined by the rigour of the season. 
s«hr«u During this campaign, Solyman fulfilled hiO 
engagements to the French king with great 
Nowmto. punctuality. He himself maiuhed into Hun* 
gaty with a numerous aTmy ; and as tite pHnCes of thd 

BeUiy,4W,4e. „ 

'Li* X i-n, «. •- 
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of ihe empire mad<if%o great e&rt to save a country 
which Charles, by employing his o#ii force against 
Francis, seemed willing, to sacrifice, the^ w^- no ap- 
pearance of aw body of troops to oppose his progress. 
He besiiiged, ^e after Another, Quinque Ecclesias, Alba, 
and Oran, the three most considerable towns in the 
kingdom, of which Ferdinand had kept possession. 
The first was taken by storm ; the other two surrendered ; 
and the whole kingdom, a small corner excepted, was 
subjected to the Turkish yoke.” About the 
“'•4e^nt same time, Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of a 
hundred and ten galleys, and coasting along the 
shore of Calabria, made a descent at Rheggio, which 
he plundered and burnt; and advancing from thence to 
the mouth of the Tiber, he stopped there to water. 
The citizens of Rome, ignorant of his destination, and 
filled with terror, began to fly with suck general pre- 
cipitation, that the city would have been totally de- 
serted, if they had not resumed courage upon letters 
from Paulin the French envoy, assuring them that no 
violence or injury would be offered by the Turks to any 
state in alliance with the king his master,’’ From Ostia, 
Barbarossa sailed to Marseillesf and being joined by 
the French fleet with a body of land forces on board, ^ 
under the count d’Enguien, a gallant young prince of 
the honse of Bourbon, they directed their course 
towards Nice, the sole retreat of the unfortunate duke 
of Savoy. There, to the astonishment and scandal of 
all Christendom, the lilies of France and crescent of 
Mahomet appeared in coiyunction against a fortress on 
which the cross of Savoy was dkplayed. The town, 
however, was bravely defended againirt their combined 
force by. Montfcnt a Savoyard gentleman, who stood a 
general assaul^^d repulsed the enemy with greltloss 
before he intd^e castle. That fort, situated 

* Iitnaiibaff. HUt. nb.xr. 167. 

■> JoTii Hilt. Kb. xliiL 304, Pallnic. 160. 
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upon a rock, on vrliich the artillery made no impres- 
sion, and wbicU could not be undermined, he held out 
so long, that Doria had time to approach with his fleet, 
and the marquis del Guasto to march with a body of 
Sept. 8. Milan. Upon iutelligence of this, 

the French and Turks raised the siege c** and 
Francis had not even tlie consolation of success, to 
render the infamy which he drew on himself by calling 
in such an auxiliary more pardonable. 

Prepara- From the Small progress of either party dur- 

tionsfora • ai • • . ° , 

now cam- ing this campaign, it was obvious to what a 
length the war might be drawn out between 
two princes, whose power was so equally balanced, and 
who, by their own talents or activity, could so vary and 
multiply their resources. The trial which they had 
now made of each other’s strength might have taught 
them the imprudence of persisting in a war, wherein 
there was greater appearance of their distressing their 
own dominions tlian of conquering those of their ad- 
versary, and should have disposed both to wish for 
peace. I f Charles and Francis had been influenced by 
con.siderations of interest or prudence alone, this, with- 
out doubt, must have heen the manner in which they 
would have reasoned. But the personal animosity, 
which mingled itself in all their quarrels, had grotvn to 
be so violent and implacable, that, for the pleasure of 
gratifying it, they disregarded every thing else; and 
were infinitely more solicitous how to hurt each other, 
than how to secure what would be of advantage to 
themselves. No sooner then did the season force them 
to suspend liostilities, than, without paying any atten- 
tion to the pope’s repeated endeavours or paternal ex- 
hortations to re-establish peace, they began to provide 
for the operations of the next year with new vigour, 
and an activity increasing witli their hsbred. Charles 
turned his chief attention towards gaining the princes 

1 Guiclicnon ilifftoiiedc Stvoye, tom. i. p. 651. Bellaj, Itb, Uc 
VOL. V. C 
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of die empire, and endeavoured to rouse the formidable 
but unweildy strength of the Germanic body against 
Afiairs of Francis. In order to understand the propriety 
Germany, he took for that purpose, it 

is necessary to review the chief transactions in that 
country since the diet of Ratisbon in the year 1541. 
Maurice of Much about the time that assembly broke 

fttccceds Maurice succeeded his father Henry in the 
his father, government of that part of Saxony which be- 
longed to the Albertine branch of the Saxon family. 
This young prince, then only in his twentieth year, had, 
even at that early period, begun to discover the great 
talents which qualified him for acting such a distin- 
guished part in the affairs of Germany. As soon as 
he entered upon the administration, he struck out into 
such a new and singular path, as shewed that he aimed, 
from the beginning, at something great and uncommon. 
Tiic views Though zealously attached to the Protestant 

duct*Sr"tiib from education and principle, 

young he refused to accede to the league of Smalkalde, 
prince. determined, as he said, to maintain the 

purity of religion, which was the original object of that 
confederacy, but not to entangle himself in the politi- 
cal interests or combinations to which it had given rise. 
At the same time, foreseeing a rupture between Charles 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which 
of them was most likely to prevail in the contest, instead 
of that jealousy and distrust which the other Protestants 
expressed of all the emperor’s designs, he affected to 
place in him an unbounded confidence ; and courted 
his favour with the utmost assiduity. When the other 
Protestants, in the year 1542, either declined assisting 
Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him reluctant and 
feeble aid, Maurice marched thither in person, and 
rendered himself conspicuous by his zeal and courage. 
From the same motive,he^ad led to the emperors as- 
sistance, during the last campaign, -a body of his own 
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troops; and the gracefulness of his person, his dex- 
terity in all military exercises, together with his intre- 
pidity, which courted and delighted in danger, did not 
distinguish him more in the field, than his great abili- 
ties and insinuating address won upon tlie emperor’s 
confidence and favour/ While by this conduct, which 
appeared extraordinary to those who held the same 
opinions with him concerning religion, Maurice en- 
deavoured to pay court to the emperor, he begun to 
discover some degree of jealousy of his cousin the 
elector of Saxony. This, which proved in the sequel 
so fatal to the elector, had almost occasioned an open 
rupture between them; and soon after Maurice’s ac- 
cession to the govemincnt, they both took arms wdth 
c<jual rage, upon account of a dispute about the right 
of Jurisdiction over a paltry town situated on the Mol- 
daw. Tliey were prevented, however, from proceeding 
to action by the mediation of the landgrave of Hesse, 
wliose (laughter Mamicc had married, as well as by the 
powerful and authoritative admonitions of Luther." 

The pope Amidst these transactions, the pope, tliftugh 
lo hjfro extremely irritated at the emperor s conc(iSsioiis 
founc?! ai Protestaiits at the diet ot Ratisbon, was 

Trent. so Warmly solicited on all hands, by such as 
*were most devoutly attached to the see of Rome, no 
less than by those whose fidelity or designs lie sus- 
pected, to summon a general council, tliat he found it 
impossible to avoid any longer calling that assemldy. 
The impatience for its meeting, and the ex[>ectatioivs 
of great effects from its decisions, seemed to grow in 
proportion to tlie difficulty of obtaining it. He still 
adhered, however, to his original resolution of holding 
it in some town of Italy, where, by the number of ec- 
clesiasticv'i, retainers to his court, and depending on his 
favour, who could repair to it without difficulty or ex- 

' S!eid. Sir. Sec®. I. iii. STI. .W. 4‘J<L 
" Sk>i4«^IS9:e. Seek. 1. iii. lu3. 
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piense, he might influ^ce and even direct all its pro- 
ceedings. This proposition, though often rejected by 
the Germans, he instructed his nuncio to the diet Jield 
March 3 1542, to renew once more ; 

diSSi if he found it gave no greater satisfaction 
than formerly, he empowered him, as a last conces- 
sion, to propose for the place of meeting, Trent, a city 
in the Tyrol, subject to the king of the Romans, and 
mtuated on the confines between Germany and Italy, 
The Catholic princes in the diet, after giving it as 
their, opinion that the council might have been held 
with greater advantage in Ratisbon, Cologne, or some 
of the great cities of the empire, were at length in- 
duced to approve of the place which the pope had 
n^med. The Protestants unanimously expressed their 
dissatisfaction, and protested that they would pay no 
regard to a council held beyond the precincts of the 
empire, called by the pope’s authority, and in which 
he assumed the right of presiding/ 

Miit 22 , The pope, without taking any notice of their 
Summons objections, published the bull of intimation. 
It m meet, named three cardinals to preside as his legates, 
and appointed them to repair to Trent before the 1st of 
November, the day he had fixed for opening the coun- 
cil. But if Paul had desired the meeting of a council 
as sincerely as he pretended, he would not have pitched 
on such an improper time for calling it. Instead of 
that general union and tranquillity, without which the 
deliberations of a council could neither be conducted 
with security, nor attended with authority, such a fierce 
war just kindled between the emperor and Francis, 
as rendered it impossible for the ecclesiastics from many 
parts of !Rurope to resort thither in safety. The legates, 
accordingly, remained several months in Trent; but 
otSged to ^ person appeared there, except a few 
prorogue it. prelates from the ecclesiastical state, the pope, 

» Sieid. 29J, Seek. 1,'iii. 283. 
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in order to aroid the ridicule and contempt which 
this drew upon hii»from the enemies of the church, 
recalled them and prorog-ued the council.'* 

Tiie era- Unhappily for the authority of the papal see, 

; pe«>r at the very time that the German Protestants 
PfotM- took every occasion of pouring contempt upon 
taiits. . emperor and king of the Romans found 
it necessary not only to connive at their conduct, but 
to court their favour by repeated acts of indulgence. 
In the same diet of Spires, in which they had protested 
in the most disrespectful terms against assembling a 
council at Trent, Ferdinand, who depended on their 
aid for the defence of Hungary, not only permitted 
that protestation to be inserted in the records of the 
diet, but renewed in their favour all the emperor s con- 
cessions at Ratisbon, adding to them whatever they 
demanded for their farther security. Among other 
particulars, he granted a suspension of a decree of the 
imperial chamber against the city of Goslar (one of 
tliose which had entered into the league of Smalkalde), 
on account of its having seized the ecclesiastical re- 
venues within its domains, and enjoined Henry duke 
of Brunswick to desist from his attempts to carry tliat 
decree into execution. But Henry, a furious bigot, 
and no less obstinate than rash in all his undertakings, 
Tiieirrigo- continuing to disquiet the people of Goslar by 
rous pro- his incursions, the elector of Saxony and land- 
cctdings. Hesse, that they might not suffer any 

member of the Smalkaldic body to be oppressed, as* 
sembled their forces, declared war in form against 
Henry, and in the space of a few wcekSj stripping him 
entirfll^llpf his dominions, drove him as a wretched 
exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By this 
act of vengeance, no less severe than sudden, they 
filled all Germany with dread of their power, and tfie 
confederates of Smalkalde, appeared, by this first effort 

“ F. 97. Sieid. 296. 
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of their arms, to be as >eady as they were able to pro- 
tect those who had joined the association/ 

Imboldened .by so many concessions in their favour, 
as well as by ffec progress which their opinions daily 
made, the princes of the league of Smalkalde took a 
solemn protest against the imperial chamber, and de- 
clined its jurisdiction for the foture, because that court 
hi^ not been visited or reformed according to the de- 
cree of Ratisbon, and continued to discover a most in- 
decent partiality in all its proceedings. Not long after 
this, they ventured a step farther; and protesting 
against the recess of a diet held at Nuremberg, which 
provided for the defence of Hungary, refused to fur- 
ApTii 23 , iiish their contingent for that pui'pose, unless 
^543. the imperial chamber were reformed, and full 
security were granted them in every point v/ith regard 
to religion.^ 

Diet at Such Were the lengths to which the Protes- 
spires. tauts had proceeded, and such their confidence 
1544. their own power, when the emperor returned 
from the Low Countries to hold a diet, which he had 
summoned to meet at Spires. The respect due to the 
emperor, as well as the importance of the affairs which 
were to be laid before it, rendered this assembly ex- 
tremely full. All the electors, a great number of 
princes, ecclesiastical and secular, with the deputies 
of most of the cities, were present. Charles soon per- 
ceived that this was not a time to offend the jealous 
spirit of the Protestants, by asserting in any high 
tone the authority and doctrines of the church, or by 
al^ridging, in the smallest article, the liberty which 
they now enjoyed ; but that, on the contrary, ^ he ex- 
pected any support from them, or wished to preserve 
Germany from intestine disorders while he was en- 
gaged in a foreign war, he must soothe them by new 

■ Slnid. 996. Commemoratio succincta Causaruin Belli, &c. a Smalkaldicis contra 
Uenr. Bruns, ab iisdem edita : ap. Scardium, tom. ii. 507. 

7 Sleid. 504. 507. Seek. I. iii. 404. 416. 
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concessions, and a more ample extension of their reli- 
gious privileges. He began, accordingly, with court- 
ing the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hesse,' tlie 
heads of the Protestant party, and by giving up some 
things in their favour, and granting liberal promises 
with regard to others, he secured himself from any 
Thocra- danger of opposition on their part. I laving 
liciuSiT ^his capital point, he flien ventured to 

aid against addrcss tlie diet with greater freedom. He 
raiitL. by repre.seuting his own zeal and un- 

wearied efforts with regard to two things most cssett^ 
tial to Christendom, tlie procuring of a general council 
in order to compose the religious dissensions which 
had unhappily arisen in Germany, and the providing 
some proper means for checking the formidable pro- 
gress of the Turkish arms. But he observed, witli 
deep regret, that his pious endeavours had been en- 
tirely defeated by the unjustifiable ambition of the 
French king, who having wantonly kindled the ffame 
of war in Euroix*, wliich had been so lately extin- 
guished by the truce of Nice, rendered it impossible 
for the fathers of the church to assemble in council, or 
to deliberate with security ; and obliged him to employ 
those forces in his own defence, which, with greater 
satisfaction to himself, as well as more honour to Chris- 
tendom, he would have tunied against the inlidek; 
that Francis, not thinking it enough to have called 
him oif from opposing the Mahometans, had, with un- 
exampled impiety, invited tliem into the heart of Chris- 
tmidom, and joining bis arms to theirs, had openly at- 
tacked the duke of Savoy, a member of the cn^ii^ : 
that fiarbarossa s fleet w^as now in one of tlie ports of 
France, waiting only the return of spring to carry tei- 
ror and desolation to the coast of some Christian state: 
that in such a situation it was a folly to think of Aik 
tant expeditions against the Turk, or of marching to 
oppose his armies iD.|iungary, while such a powerful 
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ally received him into^the Centre of Europe, and gave 
him footing there. It was a dictate of prudence, he 
added, t6 opppse the neared and most imminent dan- 
ger first of humbling the power of France, 

to deprive Solyi&ah of the advant^es which he de- 
rived firom the unnatural confederacy formed between 
him and a monarch who stiU: arrogated the name of 
Most Christian : that, in truth, a war against the French 
king and the sultan ought to be considered as the same 
thing ; and that every advantage gained over the for- 
mer, was a severe and sensible blow to the latter: on 
all these accounts, he concluded with demanding their 
aid against Francis, not merely as an enemy of the Ger- 
manic body, or of him who was its head, but as an 
avowed ally of the infidels, and a public enemy to the 
Christian name. 

In order to give greater weight to this violent invec- 
tive of the emperor^ the king of the Romans stood up, 
and related the rapid conquests of the sultan in Hun- 
gary, occasioned, as he said, by the fatal necessity im- 
posed on his brother, of employing his arms against 
France. When he had finished, the ambassador of 
Savoy gave a detail of Barbarossa’s operations at Nice, 
and of the ravages which he had committed on that 
coast. All these, added to the general indignation 
which Francis’s unprecedented union with the Turks 
excited in Europe, made such an impression on the 
diet as the emperor wished, and disposed most of the 
members to grant him suCh effectual aid as he had de- 
manded. The ambassadors whom Francis had sent to 
explain the motives of his conduct, were not pennitted 
to enter the bounds of the empire ; and the apology 
which they published for their master, vindicating his 
alliance with Solymau, ,by examples drawn from Scrip-* 
tiire, and the practice of Christian princes, was little 
regarded by men who were imtated already, or preju- 
diced against him to such a degree as to be incapable 
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of allowing their proper weight to any arguments in 
his behalf. 

Hiivast Such being the favourable disposition of the 
Jion?!n G^^rmans, Charles perceived that nothing could 
°i?n*tbc obstruct his gaining all that he aimed at, 
iwi* but the fears and jealousies of the Protestants, 
which he deten^ined to quiet by granting every 
thing that the utmost solicitude of tliesc passions could 
desire for the security of their religion. With tliis view, 
he consented to a recess, whereby allthe rigorous edicts 
hitherto issued against the Protestants were suspended; 
a council either general or national to be assembled in 
Germany was declared necessary, in order to re-esta- 
blish peace in the church; until one of these should be 
held (which the emperor undertook to bring about as 
soon as possible), the free and public exercise of the 
Protestant religion was authorized ; the imperial cham- 
ber was enjoined to give no molestation to the Protes- 
tants ; and when the term for w hich the present judges 
in that court were elected, should expire, persons duly 
qualified were then to be admitted as members, with- 
Aid grant distuiction ou account of religion. In 

«*<! b> the return for these extraordinary acts of indul- 
gence, the Protestants concurred with the other 
members of the diet, in declaring war against Francis 
in the name of the empire; in voting the emperor^ a 
body of twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse, 
to be maintained at the public expense for six months, 
to bo employed against France ; and at the same time 
the diet proposed a poll-tax to be levied throughout all 
Germany on every person without exception, for t:|ie 
supj^lt of the war against the Turks. 

ChiTici's Charles, while he gave the greatest attenti^ 
negoii*- ^ minute and intricate detail of particulars 

tions with , 1 . 1 1 I-I 

Denmark necessary towards conducting the deliberauMs 
of a numerous and divided assembly to such a 
successfiil period, negotiated a separate peace with 
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the king of Denmark ; who, though he had hither- 
to performed nothing considerable in consequence of 
his alliance with Francis, had it in his power, however, 
to make a troul^s^e diversion in favour of that mo- 
narch.* At the «&,me time, he did not neglect proper 
applications to the king of England, in order to rouse 
him to more vigorous efforts against their common 
enemy. Little, indeed, was wanting to accomplish this ; 
for such events had happened in Scotland as inflamed 
Henry to the most violent pitch of resentment against 
Francis. Having concluded with the parliament of 
Scotland a' treaty of marriage between his son and their 
young queen, by which he reckoned himself secure of 
effecting the union of the two kingdoms, which had been 
long desired, and often attempted without success by 
his predecessors, Mary of Guise the queen-mother, 
cardinal Beatoun, and other partisans of France, found 
means not only to break off the match, but to alienate 
the Scottish nation entirely from tlie friendship of Eng- 
land, and to strengthen its ancient attachment to France. 
Henry, however, did not abandon an object of so much 
importance ; and as the humbling^ of Francis, besides 
the pleasure of taking revenge upon an enemy who had 
disappointed a favourite measure, appeared the most 
effectual method of bringing the Scots to accept once 
more of the treaty which they had relinquished, he was 
so eager to accomplish this, that he was ready to second 
whatever the emperor could propose to be attempted 
against the French king. The plan, accordingly, 
which they concerted, was such, if it had been punctu- 
ally executed, as must have ruined France in the first 
place, and would have augmented so prodigiously the 
emperor’s power and territories, as might in the end 
have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. They 
agreed to invade France each with an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, and, without losing time in besieg- 

2 Dumont Corps Diplom. t. iy. p. ii. p. 374. 
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inn^ the frontier towns, to advance directly towards the 
interior provinces, and to join their forces near Paris." 

Francis stood iollone in opposition to all the 
French eiicmies whom Charles wa$^ ihustering against 
field in him. Solyman had been the only ally who did 
Picdnioni. doscTt hiin; b^t tlic assistancc which be re- 
ceived from liim had rendered him so odious to all Chris- 
tendom, that he resolved rather to forego all the advan- 
tages of his friendsliip, than to become, on that account, 
the object of general detestation. For tliis reason lie 
dismissed Barbarossa as soon as winter was over, who, 
after ravaging the coast of Naples and T^nscany, re- 
turned to Constantinople. As Francis could not hope 
to e(pial the forces of so many powers combined against 
him, he endeavoured to supply that defect by dispatch, 
which was more in his power, and to get the start of 
them in tahiiig the field. Early in the spring the count 
Invest invested Carignan, a town in Pied- 

risnan. mont, wliicli thc inarquis del Guasto, tlie impe- 
rial general, having surprised the firmer year, con- 
sidered as of so niuch importance, that he liad fortified 
it at great expense. The count pushed the siege with 
such vigour, that Guasto, fond of his own conquest, 
and seeing no other way of saving it from falling into 
the hands of thc French, resolved to liazanl a battle 
in order to relieve it. He began his inarch 
riaiists from Milan for this purpose, and as he was at 

marcli to . i i • • . • 

relievo it. no paiHS to coiiceal his iiiterition, it was soon 
Iwown in the French camp. Engiiien, a gallant and 
enterprising young man, wished passionately to try the 
fortune of a battle; his troops desired it with no less >■ 
ardour ; but the peremptory injunction of the king not 
to venture a general engagement, flowing from a prudent 
attention to the present situation of affairs, as well as 
from the remembrance of former disasters, restrained 
him from venturing upon it. Unwilling, however, to 

i Herbert, 245. Bellaj, 448. 
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abandon Carignan, when it was just ready to yield, and 
eager to distinguish his command by some memorable 
action, he dispatched Monluc to court, in order to lay 
befegre the king >the ad vantages of fighting the enemy, 
and the hopes which he had of victory. The king re- 
ferred the matter to his privy-council; all the ministers 
declared, one after another, against fighting, and sup- 
ported their sentiments by reasons extremely plausible. 
While they were delivering their opinions, Monluc, who 
was permitted to be present, discovered such visible and 
extravagant symptoms of impatience to speak, as well 
as such dissatisfaction with what he heard, that Francis, 
diverted with his appearance, called on him to declare 
what he could offer in reply to sentiments which seemed 
to be as just as they were general. Upon this, Monluc, 
a plain but spirited soldier, and of known courage, re- 
presented the good condition of the troops, their eager- 
ness to meet the enemy in the field, their confidence in 
their officers, together with the everlasting infamy which 
the declining of a battle would bring on the French 
arms; and he urged his arguments with such a lively 
impetuosity, and such a flow of military eloquence, as 
gained over to his opinion not only &e king, naturally 
fond of daring actions, but several of the council. Fran- 
cis, catching the same enthusiasm which had animated 
his troops, suddenly started up, and having lifted his 
hands to Heaven, and implored the divine protection, 
he then addressed himself to Monluc, “Go,” says he, 
“ return to Piedmont, and fight in the name of God.”'^ 
BaiUe of No sooncr was it known that the king had 
Cerisoic*. given Enguicn leave to fight the Imperialists, 
than such was the martial ardour of the gallant l^d 
high-spirited gentlemen of that age, that the court was 
quite deserted, every person, desirous of reputation, or 
capable of service, hurrying to Piedmont, in order to 
share, as volunteers, in the danger and glory of the ac- 

^ Memoires do Mooliic. 
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tion. Encouraged by the arrival of so many brave 
officers, Engulen immediately prepared for battle, nor 
did Guasto decline the combat. The number of cavalry 
was almost equal, but the imperil; ilifautry exceeded 

the French by at least ten fUte^nd men. Hiey 

April 11. - !• 

met near Censoles, in an open plain, which af- 
forded to neither any advantage of ground, and both 
had full time to form their army in proper order. Tlie 
shock was such as might have been expected between 
veteran troops, violent and obstinate. The French ca- 
valry, rushing forward to the charge witli tlieir usual 
vivacity, bore down every thing that opposed tliem ; 
but, on the other hand, the steady and disciplined valour 
of the Spanish infantry having forced the body which 
they encountered to give way, victory remained in sus- 
pense, ready to declare for which ever general could 
make the best use of that critical moment. Guasto, 

; engaged in that part of his army which was thrown 
^ into disorder, and afraid of falling into the bands of the 
French, whose vengeance he dreaded on account of 
the murder of Rincon* and Fregoso, lost his presence 
of mind, and forgot to order a large body of reserve 
to advance; whereas Enguien, with admirable courage 
and equal cpnduct, supported, at the head of his 
gais (TarmeSy such of his battalions as began to yield ; 
and at&e same time he ordered the Swi.ss in his ser- 
vice, who had been victorious wherever they fought, to 
fall upon the Spaniards. This motion proved deci.sive* 
All that followed was confusion and slaughter. The 
marquis del Guasto, wounded in the thigh, escaped 
only by the swiftness of his horse. The victory of the 
Fraokch was complete, ten thousand of the Imperialists 
being slain, and a considerable number, with all thieir ; 
tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. Oil* the part of 
the conquerors their joy was without allay, a few only 
being killed, and among these no officer ofdistinction," 

^ BcUay, 425j 6 lc . Mvniojrci Uc Moiiluc. Jovii t. xtiv. p. 337. 
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This splendid action, besides the reputation 
with which it was attended, delivered France 
from an imminent danger, as it ruined the army with 
which Guasto' had intended to invade the country be- 
tween the Rhone and Saone, where there were neither 
fortified towns nor regular forces to oppose his pro- 
gress. But it was not in Francis’s power to pursue the 
victory with such vigour as to reap all the advantages 
which it might have yielded; for though the Milanese 
remained now almost defenceless; though the inhabi- 
tants, who had long murmured under the rigour of the 
imperial government, were ready to throw off the yoke; 
though Enguien, flushed with success, urged the king 
to seize this happy opportunity of recovering a country, 
the acquisition of which had been long his favourite 
object; yet, as the emperor and king of England were 
preparing to break in upon the opposite frontier of 
France with numerous armies, it became necessary 
to sacrifice all thoughts of conquest to the public 
safety, and to recall twelve thousand of Enguien’s 
best troops to be employed in defence of the king- 
dom. Enguien s subsequent operations were, of con- 
sequence, so languid and inconsiderable, that the re- 
duction of Carignan, and some other towns in Pied- 
mont, was a|l that he gained by his great victory at 
Cerisoles.** 

Opera- The emperot, as usual, was late in taking the 
field, but he appeared, towards the beginning 
Coantries. June, at the head of an army more numerous 
and better appointed than any which he had hitherto 
led against France. It amounted almost to fifty thou- 
sand men; and part of it having reduced Luxembourg 
and some other towns in the Netherlands, before he 
himself joined it, he now marched with the whole to- 
Jmie ^ards the frontiers of Champagne. Charles, 
according to his agreement with the king of 

* Bellay, 438, &c. 
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England, ought to have advanced directly towards 
Paris ; and the Dauphin, who commanded the only 
army to which Francis trusted for the security of .his 
dominions in that quarter, was in no condition to op- 
pose him. But the success with wliiclr the French had 
defended Provence in the year 1 536, had taught tliem 
die most cfl'ectual method of distressing an invading 
«nemy. Champagne, a countrj'^ abounding more in 
vines than corn, was incapable of maintaining a great 
iarmy; and, before the emperor’s approach, whatever 
could be of any use to his troops liad been carried off 
or destroyed. This rendered it necessary for him to be 
master of some places of strength, in order to secure 
the convoys, on which alone he now perceived that lie 
must depend for subsistence; and he found the frontier 
towns so ill provided for defence, that he hoped it 
would not be a work either of much time or difficulty 
to reduce them. Accordingly Ligny and Coinmercy, 
wliich he first attacked, surrendered after a short re- 
Thcnii. lie then invested St. Disier, which, 

fnrcsis if commanded an important pass on the 

St. binicr. Marne, was dcstituh; of every thing necessary 
for sustaining a siogc^ liut the < ount <le San- 
cerre and M. de la Landc, who had acquired such re- 
putation by the defence of Landrec) , generously threw 


themselves into the town, and undertook to hold it out 
to the last extremity. The emperor soon found how 
capable they were of making good their promise, and 
^ that he could not exfiect to take the town witliout be- 
sieging it in form. Thi.s accordingly he undertook; 
and as it was his nature never to abandon any enter- 
prifp in which he had once engaged, he persisted in it 
with an inconsiderate obstinacy. 

Henry The king of England’s preparations fur the 
caoipaign were complete long before the em- 
*®s**®* perors; but as he did not choose, on the one 
hand, to encounter alone the whole power of France, 
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and was unwilling, on the other, that his troops should 
ifemain inactive, he took that opportunity of chastising 
the Scots, bjf' setfdihg his fleet, together with a consi- 
'derable part of his infehtry, under the earl , of Hertford, 
to ibvtlde their country. Hertford executed his com- 
mission .with vigour, plundered and burned Edinburgh 
andf Leith, ' laid waste , the adjacent country, and re- 
embarked his men with such dispatch that they 
^joined their sovereign soon after his landing in 
France.** When Henry^arrived in that kingdom, he 
found the emperor engaged in the siege df St. Disier ; 

' an ambassador, however, whom he sent to congratulate 
the English monarch on his safe arrival on the conti- 
nent, solicited him to march,, in terms of the treaty, di- 
rectly to Paris. But Charles had set his ally such an 
ill example of fulfilling the conditions of their confede- 
racy with exactness, that Henry, obs^ing him employ 
his time and forces in taking towns foi* his own behoof, 
saw no reason why he should not attempt the reduc- 
tion of some places that lay conveniently for himself. 
Without paying any regard to the emperors remon- 
strances, he immediately invested Boulogne, and com- 
manded the duke of Norfolk to press the siege ofMont- 
reuil, which had been begun before his arrival, by a 
body of Flemings, in conjunction with some English 
troops. While Charles and Henry ^ewed such atten- 
tion each to his own interest, they -l^th neglected the 
common cause. Instead of the union and confidence 
requisite towards conducting the great plan that they 
had formed, th^ early discovered a mutualjealousy of 
each other, whim, by degrees, begot distrus^and ended 
in opeU hatred.* ’ ‘ 

Gallant Fraucis had, with unwearied in- 

^nee^ dustry, drawn together an army, capable, as well 
ftpm the number as from the valour of the troops, 
of making head against the enemy. But the dauphin, 


Hist, Scotland I i. 8& 
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who still acted as general, prudently declining a battle, 
the loss of which would have endangered the kingdom, 
^tisfied himself with harassing the emperor with 
light troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying Waste 
^^e country around him. Though extr^ely distressed 
^y these operations, Charles still pressed the siege of 
iBt. Disier, which Sancerre defended with astonishing 
fortitude and conduct. He stood repeated assaults, re- 
pulsing the enemy in them all ; and undismayed even 
|>y tlie death of his brave associate De la Lande, who 
was killed by a cannon-ball, he continued to shew tlie 
same bold countenance and obstinate resolution. At 
the end of five weeks, he was still in a condition to hold 
out some time longer, when an artifice of Granvellc s in- 
duced him to surrender. That crafty politician, having 
intercepted the key to the cipher which the duke of 
Guise used in communicating intelligence to Sancerre, 
rlbrged a letter in his name, authorizing Sancerre to ca- 
jpitulatc, as the king, though highly satisfied witli his 
behaviour, thought it imprudent to hazard a battle for 
;his relief. This letter he conveyed into the town in a 
inanner which could raise no suspicion, and the gover- 
nor fell into the snare. Even then, he obtained sueli 
honourable conditions as his gallant defence merited, 
and among others, a cessation of hostilities for eight 
days, at the expiration of which fie boiinct himself to 
i^open <ho gates, if Francis, during that time, did not at- 
'tack the imperial army, and tlirow fresh troops into the 
|;town.'^ Thus Sancerre, by detaining the emperor so 
long before an inconsiderable place, afforded his sove- 
a’eign full time to assemble all his forces, and what 
'rarely falls to the lot of an officer in such an inferior, 
command, acquired the glory of bavin" saved his 
country. 

Aug. 17 . As soon asSt. Disier surrendered, the empmroi 
advanced into die heart of Champagne, but San* 

‘ Bnntonie, tom. ri. 489. 
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lysti^ . cerre’s obstinate resistance damped his san- 
guine hopes, of penetrating to Paris, and led him 
seriously to> reflect on what he might expect be- 
fore to^ns of greater eirchgth, and defended by more 
numoroGs garrisons. Atthasame time, the procuring 
subsistence for his army was attended with great dif- 
ficulty, which increased in proportion as he withdrew 
farther from his own fix>ntier. He had lost a great 
number of his best troops in the siege of St. Disier, and 
many .fdl daily in the skirmishes, which it was not in 
his power to avoid, though they wasted his army insen- 
sibly, wilhout. leading to , any decisive action. The 
season i^vanced apace, and he had not yet the com- 
mand either of a sufScient extent of territory, or of any 
such considerable town as rendered it safe to winter in 
the enemy’s country.. Great arrears, too, were now 
due to his soldiers, who were upon the point of muti- 
nying for their pay, while he knew not from what funds 
to satisfy them. All these considerations induced him 
to listen, to the overtures of peace, which a Spanish Do- 
minican, the confessor -of his sister the queen of France, 
had secretly made to his confessor, a monk of the same 
order. In consequence of this, plenipotentiaries were 
named on both sides, and began their conferences in 
Chauss^, a small village near Chalons. At the same 
time, Charles, either from a desire of making one great 
final efibrt against . F^ce, or merely to g^in a pretext 
for deserting his ally, and conduding a separate peace, 
sent an ambassador formally to require Henry, accord- 
ing to the stipulation in their treaty, to advance towards 
Paris. WhileJi'he expected a return from him, and 
waited the issue of-the conferences at Chaussd, he con- 
tinued to ingrch forward, though in the utmost distress 
from,i^city of provisions. But, at last, by a fortunate 
potion, on his part, or through some neglect or treachery 
on that.df the French, he sf^rised first Bspemey, and 
ihfen Chateau Thierry, in both which were considerable 
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magazines. No sooner was it known that tiiese towns, 
the latter of which is not two days’ march from Paris, 
were in the bands of the enemy, than that great capi^, 
defenceless, and susceptible of any violent siartn’ in 
proportion to its greatness, was filled with constema* 
tion. The inhabitants, as if the en^ror had beeb .al- 
ready at theif gates, fled in the wildest confusion and 
despair, many sending their wives and children down 
the ^eine to Roiien, others to Orleans, and the towns 
upon tlie Loire. Francis himself, more afflicted with 
this than with any other event during his reign, and 
sensible as well of the triumph that his rival v^ld dnjey 
in insulting his capital, as of the danger to which the 
kingdom was' exposed, could not refrain from crying 
out, in the first emotion of his surprise and sorrow, 
“ How dear, O my God, do I pay for this crown, which 
I thought thou hadst gfranted me freely !”* But reco- 
vering, in a moment, from this sudden sally of pcevish- 
I ne.ss and impatience, he devoutly added, “ Thy will, 
however, be done and proceeded to issue the neces- 
sary orders for opposing the enemy with his usual ac- 
tivity and presence of mind. The dauphin detached 
eight thousand men to Paris, which revived the courage 
of the affrighted citizens ; he threw a strong garrison 
into Meaux, and by a forced march got into Fert6,be- 
'tween the Imperidists and the capitd. 

Obliged to Upon mis, the empertw, who began again to 

feel the want of provisions, perceiving that the 
dauphin still prudently declined a battle, and nut daring 
to attack his cUmp with forces so much shattered and 
reduced b^^hard service, turned sudddhly to the rights 
and began to fall back towards Soissons. Having, 
abdutthis time, received Henry’s answer, whereby he 
refused to abandon the sieges of Boulogne and Mmdk 
reuil, of both which he expected every momenMo gin 

f Bnotoio*, ton. «i. Sn> ■ , 
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possession, he thought himself absolved from all obli- 
gations of adhering to the treaty with him, and at full 
liberty to consult his own interest in wnat manner so- 
eyerthe, pleased. He consented, therefore, to renew the 
conf^^nce, which the surprise of Espemey had broken 
PS** oflF. To conclude a peace between two princes, 
iiiin uid one of whom greatly desired, and the other 
greatly needed it, did not require a long nego- 
at Cnapy. tiation. It was signed at Crespy, a small town 
near Meaux, on the 18 th of September. The chief ar- 
ticles of it were,— That all the conquests which either 
party had made since the truce of Nice shall be re- 
stored ; that the emperor shall give in marriage to the 
duke of Orleans, either his own eldest daughter, or the 
second daughter of his brother Ferdinand ; that if he 
chose to bestow on him his own daughter, he shall 
settle on her all the provinces of the Low Countries, to 
be erected into an independent state, which shall de- 
scend to the male issue of the marriage ; that if he de. 
termined to give him his niece, he shall, with her, grant 
him the investiture of Milan and its dependencies ; that 
he shall, within four months, declare which of these 
two princesses he had pitched upon, and fulfil the re- 
spective conditions upon the consummation of the mar- 
riage, which shall take place within a year from the 
date of the treaty; that as soon as the duke of Orleans 
is put in possession either of tfie Low Countries or of 
Milan, Ip'rancis shall restore to the duke of Savoy all 
that he now possesses of his territories, except Pignerol 
and Montmilian ; that Francis shall renounce all pre- 
tensions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the sovereignty 
of Flanders and Artois, and Charles shall give up his 
claim to the duchy of Burgundy and country of Cha- 
roloi^ that Francis shall give no aid to the exiled king 
of Navarre j that both monsurchs shall join in winlring 
war upon tiie Turks, towards which the king shall fur- 
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nish, when required by die emperor and empire, six 
hundred men at arms and ten thousand foot^ 

. Besides the immediate motives to this pqace, 
concluding arising from the distress of his army;JpN>ugh 
' want of provisions ; from the difficulty of retreat- 

ing out of France, and the impossibility of securing 
winter-quarters there ; the emperor was influenced by 
other considerations, more distant, indeed, but not less 
weighty. The pope was offended to a great degree, 
as well at his concessions to the Protestants in the late 
diet, as at his consenting to call a council, and to admit 
of public disputations in Germany, with a view of de- 
termining the doctrines in controversy. Paul consider- 
ing both these steps as sacrilegious encroachments on 
the jurisdiction as well as privileges of the holy see, 
had addressed to the emperor a remonstrance rather 
than a letter on this subject, written with such acrimony 
of language, and in a style of such high authority, as 
discovered more of an intention to draw on a quarrel 
than of a desire to reclaim him. This ill humour was 
not a little inflamed by the emperor’s league with Henry 
of England, which being contracted with an heretic, 
excommunicated by the apostolic see, appeared to the 
j)ope a profane alliance, and was not less dreaded by 
him than that of Francis with Solyman. Paul’s son 
and grandson, highly incensed at the emperor for having 
refused to gratify them with regard to the alienation 
of Parma and Plawntia, contributed by theireugges- 
tions to sour and disgust him still more. To all which 
was added the powerful operation of the flattery and 
promises which Francis incessantly employed to gain 
him. Though from his desire of maintaining a neu- 
trality, the pope had hitherto suppressed his own. re- 
sentment, had eluded the artifices of his own 
and resisted the solicitations of the French king, it was 

*• Bccueil des Traitc*, tom. L SS7, BoUw de C«u»is P»ci» Cwpiae. In Actii 
Erudit Lips. 1763 , 
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sot itafe to rely srach on tbe iteadiness of a man whom 
his'paapjioss, his friends, and his inter^t combined to 
llie union of tiie pope with ^ranOe, Charles 
well jcq^w, would' ihirtantly expose his doininions in 
Italji^'itO be Attacked. The Ven^ans, he foresaw, would 
probably follow the example of a pontiff, who was con- 
sidered as a model of political wisdom among the Ita- 
lians ; and thus, at a juncture when he felt himself 
hardly equal to the burden of the present war, he.woidd 
be overwhelmed with the weight of a new confederacy 
against him.' At the same time, the Turks, almost un- 
resisted, mad'e such progress in Hungary, reducing town 
after town, that they approached near to the confines of 
the Austrian provinces.'' Above all these, the extraor- 
dinary progress of the Protestant doctrines in Germany, 
and the dangerous combination into which the princes 
of that profession had ent^j^, called for his immediate 
attention. Almost one half of 'Germany had revolted 
from the established church ; the fidelity of the rest was 
much shaken the nobility of Austria had demanded of 
Ferdinand the free exercise of religion the Bohemians, 
among whom some seeds of the doctrines of Huss still 
remained, openly favoured the new opinions ; the arch- 
bishop of COlo^e, with a zeal which is seldom found 
among ecclesiastics, had begun the reformation of his 
diocese ; nor was it possible, nwUm i some timely and 
effectual check were givetf to the^prit of innovation, 
to foresiiie where it would end. lie himself had been 
a witness, in the late, diet,, to the peremptory and deci- 
sive tone which the Protestants had now assumed. He 
had seen how, from confidence in their number and 
union, they had torgotten the humble style of their frrst 
petitions, and had growh to such boldness as openly to 
despise tiie pbpe, and to shew no great reverence for 
the impeiiU dignity itself. If, therefore, he wished to 

*.*'• ioo. Fkliavic. 163. * Iduubaffli Hut. Hune; 177. 
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maintain either the ancient religion <Mr l^ Ofwn antho- 
rity, and woulti^not clioose to dwindle into 8 no* 
minal head of the empire, sotne vigorous and ^pcledy 
effort was requisite on his pnrt, whicli coul^jffot'be 
made during a war that required the greatest exertion 
of his strength against a foreign and powerful enemy. 

Such being the emperor’s inducements to peace, he 
had the address to fiame the treaty of Crespy so as to 
promote all the ends which he had in view. By coming 
to an agreement with Francis, he took from the pope 
all prospects of advantage in courting the friendship of 
that monarch in preference^to his. By the proviso with 
regard to a war with the Turks, he not only deprived 
Solyman of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that 
ally against him. By a private article, not inserted in 
the treaty, that it might not raise any unseasonable 
alarm, he agreed with Francis that both should exert 
all their influence and power in order to procure a ge- 
neral council, to assert its authority, and to extermanate 
the Protestant heresy out of their dominions. This cut 
off all chance of assistance which the omfederates of 
Smalkalde might expect from the French king and 
lest their solicitations, or his jealousy of an ancient 
rival should hereafter tempt Francis to forget this en- 
gagement, he left him embarrassed with a war againn 
England, which wqiuld put it out of his power to take 
any considerable part in the affairs of Germany. 

War eon- Henry, possessed at all times wi #a high 
idea of his own power and importance, felt, in 
the most sensible manner, the neglect with which 
knd. the emperor had treated him in concluding 
a separate peace.- But the situation of his affairs was 
such as somewhat alleviated the morfification which 
this occasioned. For though he was ohBIgeiiJto 
; recall the duke of Norfolk from the siege :of 
Montreuil, because the Hemish troops received orders 

-qi*.Eb.m.496. 
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to- retire, Boul<^tte ha^ suirendered before the nego 
tiationjj at Creepy wirk brought to an issue. Whii 
elated with, vaaity oe account of. this conquest, and' in 
flamed with indignation against the emperor, the am- 
bassadors '^om Francis sent to make overtures' o; 
peace, found him too arrogant to grant what was mo- 
derate or equitable. His demands were indeed extra 
vagaut, and made in the tone of a conqueror; thai 
Francis should renounce his alliance with Scotland, 
and not only pay up the arrears of former debts, but 
reimburse the money which Henry had expended in 
the present war. Francis, though sincerely desirous ol 
peace, and willing 'to yield a great deal in order to at- 
tain it, being now free from the pressure of the imperial 
arms, rejected these ignominious propositions with dis- 
dain ; and Henry deputing for England, hostilities 
continued between the two nations.’' 

The^d»u treaty of peace, how acceptable soever 

]>iiia<ii.,sa-to the people of France, whom it delivered from 
the peaee*^ the dreild of an enemy who had penetrated into 
of crespy . heart of the kingdom, was loudly complained 

of by the dauphin. He considered it as a manifest 
proof of the king his father’s extraordinary partiality 
towards his younger brother, now duke of Orleans, and 
complained that, from his eagerness to gain an esta- 
blishment for a favourite son, he h^d sacrificed the ho- 
nour, of the kingdom, and renounced the most ancient 
as well as valuable rights of the crown. But ^ -he 
durst not venture to oflend the king by refusing flFra- 
tify it, though extremely desirous at the same time of 
securing to himse^ the privilege of reclaiming what was 
now alienated so much to his. detrimmit, he secretly 
protested, in presence <4^ome of his adherents, against 
the whole transaction ; . and declared whatever ' he 
should be obliged to do in order to confirm it, null in 
itself, and void of all pbligationi Th^ parliament of 
Mem. dc Eibicr^ tpin* p. H«ibert»244. 
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itloulouse, probably by the instigation Of his "partisans, 
pid the same.** But Francis, highly pleased 
^ith having delivered his subjects from the misendi of 
^an invasion, as with the prospect of acquiring an indo** 
^pendent settlement for his son at no greater price th^ 
Shat of renouncing conquests to which he had n(^ just 
i^daim ; titles which had brought so much expense and, 
many disasters upon the nation ; and rights grown 
<)obsolete and of no value ; ratified the treaty with great 
doy. Charles, within the time prescribed by the treaty, 
peclared his intention of giving Ferdinand's daughter 
■in marriage to the duke of Orleans, together with the 
duchy of Milan as her dowry.*' Every circumstance 
•seemed to promise the continuance of peace. The em- 
peror, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in 
no condition to undertake any enterprise where great 
activity was requisite, or milih fatigue to be endured. 
He himself felt this, or wished at least that it should b"e 
believed ; and being so much disabled by this excru- 
ciating distemper, when a French ambasshdur followed 
him to Brussels, in order to be present at his ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace, that it was wilh the utmost 
difficulty that he signed liis name, he observed, that 
there was no great danger of his violating these arti- 
cles, as a hand that could hardly hold a pen was little 
able to brandisffa a 

Theem- The violcricc of his disease confined the em- 
Kiw peror several months in Brussels, and was the 
Tp^tu) ^ppart'nt caus^ of putting off the execution of 
Oorraany. the great scheme which he bad formed in ordet* 
to humble the Protestant party in Germany. But there 
were other reasons for this delay. For, however pre- 
valent the motives were which determined him to un- 
dertake this enterprise, the nature of that great body 
which he was about attack, as well as tbe sitaatton 
of his own affairs, made it necessary to deliberate lo^^. 
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tojHTOceed wi^BIWa tii^ attt not few suddenly totiu'ow 
Mide.^e TeU %^;^cb;lie bad hitibei^ concealed 
bisrre^ aeiU^b^ts imdscbt^es; ■ He w^^sible that 
Ibe Brate^ntsj conscious «f tii&r own^trength, but 
undtf ecomaal appiebeUfS?)^^^ designsj.bad all 
.die boldness of a powerful confederacy, joined to the 
jedoiisy of a. feeble faction ,* and were no -less quick- 
. sighted to discern the first appearance of 'danger, than 
n^dy to take arms in order to repel it. <At the same 
time, he still continued involved in a Turkish war ; and 
though in order to deliver himself from this encum- 
brance, he had determined to send an envoy to the 
Porte with most advantageous and even submissive 
overtures of peace, the resolutions of that haughty court 
were so uncertain, that before these were known, it 
would have been highly imprudent to have kindled the 
flpmes of civil war in his own dominions. 

The pope ' Upon this account, he appeared dissatisfied 
pM?ar * a bull issued by the pope immediately after 

rawTit*" peace of Crespy, summoning* the council 
Trent . to assemble at Trent early next spring, and ex- 
horting.all Christian princes to embrace the 
opportunity that the present happy interval of tran- 
quillity afforded them, of suppressing those] heresies 
which threatened to subvert whatever was sacred or 
Tenerable amo^ Christians. But after such a slight 
,e:^resaion of dislike, as was necessary in order to cover 
his^ designs, he determined to countenance the council, 
which might become no inconsiderable instrui^lnt to- 
wards accomplishing his projects, and therefore not only 
appointed ambassadors appear' there in his name, 
but ordered the ecclesj^ties in his dominions to attend 
at the time prefixed.*^*?- 

- Such were tlm emperor’s views, when the 
Worm,, imperial die^ a^r several prorogations, was 
March S4. opened at Worms. The Protestants, who en- 
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. the free exerdae ai tbur i^igidilby at-PBiy pre- 
tenure, having no otheF^cu^ty for it t]||V ^e 
of the' last diet, .which was to continue ia%rce 
lly until th(^eeting of a oouncil, wished earohi^^ 

I establish that important [ffivilege upon sbme finier 
lis, and to hold it by a perpetual not a temporary 
But instead of offering them any additional 
curity, Ferdinand ^pened the diet with observing, 
M there were two points, which chiefly required con- 
^deration, the prosecution of the war against the Turks, 
id the state of religion ; that the former was the most 
Urgent, as Solyman, after conquering the greatest part 
af Hungary, was now ready to fall upon the Austrian 
provinces^ that the emperor, who, from the beginning 
pf his reign, had neglected no opportunity of annoying 
^is formidable enemy, and with die hazard of bis own 
|>erson had resisted his attacks, being animated still 
livith the same zeal, had now consented to stop short in 
phe career of his success against France, that, in oon- 
punction with his ancient rival, be might turn his arms 
ifrith greater vigour t^iust the common adversary of 
^e Christian faith ; that it became all the members of 
idle empire to second those pious endeavours of its head ; 
!!that, therefore, they ought, without, delay, to vote him 
'Such efiectual aid, as not only their duty but their in- 
terest called upon thqm to furnish; that the controver- 
'vies about religion were so intricate, and of such diffi- 
cult diMqssion, as to give no hope of its being possi- 
>hle flPbring them at present to any final issue that 
^VcrdiHiiii by perseverance and repeated solicitations, the 
emperor had at length prevailed on the p<^ 
M^Tihe ^ ^ council, for which fliey had so oflM 

, eoundi. wished and petitioned ; fhat the time appointed 

lor its meeting was now come, and both parties ong^t 
to wait for its decrees, and submit to di«n as the de- 
cisions of the universal church. 

The Popish members of the diet received -this decla- 
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fatiQn with and tbei^r entire 

acquiescence M‘.e^|f^'|)ariicular which, it eontained. 
The Protestants expressed g^eat surprise atj^positions, 
which were '.so manifestly .repugnant td the recess of 
the former^iet ; they insisted that the.||uestions with 
re^rd tb religion, as first hi dignity and importance, 
ought to come first under deliberation; that, alarming 
as the progress of tire Turks was to , all Germany, the 
securing the free exercise of their religion touched them 
still more nearly, nor could they prosecutd a foreign 
war with spirit, while solicitous and uncertain about 
their domestic ti’anquillity ; that if the latter were once 
rendered firm and permanent, they would concur with 
their countrymen in pushing the former, and yield to 
none of them in activity or zeal. But if the danger 
from the Turkish arms was indeed so imminent, as not 
to admit of such a delay as would be occasioned by an 
immediate examination of the controverted points in 
religion, they required that a diet should be instantly 
appointed, to which the final settlement of their reli- 
gious disputes should be referred; and that in the mean 
time the decree of the former diet concerning religion 
should be explained in a point which they deemed 
essential. By the recess of Spires it was prbvided, that 
they should enjoy unmolested the public exercise of 
their religion, until the meeting of a legal council ; but 
as the pope had now called a conncil, to which Ferdi- 
nand had required them to submit, they began to sus- 
pect 'that their adversaries might take advantage of an 
ambiguity in' the terms of the . recess, and pretending 
that the event' therein mentioned had now taken place, 
might pronounce thelm to bexto longer entitled to the 
same indulgence. In brder to guard against this in- 
terpretation, they renewed their former remonstrances 
against a council callt^ to meet Witiiout the bounds 
of the empire, summoned, by tiie pope’s authority, ttn)d • 
In which be assumed jAhe. right of presiding; and'de- 
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A that, nojbwithstanding the contipcat^ .of any 
h illegal asaembly, they stilt held the rceesn.of the 
diet to be in full force. ' ^ , 

At other junctures, when .the emperor thp^ht 
ea at it of advantage to soothe and gain tlie Prol^- 
tants, he had devised expedients for giving 
satisfaction with regard to demands seemingly 
re extravagant ; but his views at present being very 
erent, Ferdinand, by his command, adhered inflexi- 
ly to his first propositions, and would make no coll- 
isions which had the most remote tendency to throw 
credit on the council, or to wxaken its authority, 
e Protestants, on their part, were no less inflexible ; 
id after much time spent in fruitless endeavours to 
•nvince each other, they came to no agreement. Nor 
did the presence of the emperor, who upon Iii.s 
recovery arrived at Worms, contribute in any 
igree to render the Protestants more compliant Fully 
invinced that they were maintaining the cause of God 
pind of truth, they shewed tliemsclves superior to the 
plurcmeiits of interest, or the suggestioiis of fear; and 
^proportion as the emperor redoubled his solicitations, 
|r discovered his designs, their boldness seems to have 
rhe Proles- increased. At last they openly declared, that 
Jliraln would not even deign to vindicate their 

tenets in presence of a council, assembled not to 
wimcirof examine, but to condemn them; and that they 
would pay no regard to an assembly liold under 
he influeime of a pope, who had already precluded him- 
;elf from all title to act as a judge, by his having stigma- 
Ized tlieir opinions with the name of heresy, and dc- 
lounced against them the heaviest censures, which, in 
he plenitude of his usurped poiircr, he could inflicC 
:o*idnctor While the Protestants, with such union as 
fauriceof jjg Amuicss, reiectcd all intercourse with 

•xenjr m ** v i i • 

the council, and refused their assent to the im* 


«3t*njr 
lit diet. 


' SJdd. Acc. Seek. iii. 543# he. Uitlor. p« 56. 
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peti^ demands iii?respect to the Torkisli war, Maurice 
of. Saxony alone an inclination to gratify the 

emperor with rega^ lo, bodi. Though he professed 
an invicdable Regard -fer^e Protestant rdigion, he as- 
sumed an appearance of moderation pe^diar to himself, 
by which he confirmed the favourable sentiments which 
the emperor already entertained of him, and gradually, 
paved the jray for executing the ambitious designs 
which alwalys occupied his active and enterprising 
mind/ His example, however, had little influence upon 
such as agreed with him in their religious opinions; 
and Charles perceived that he could not hope either to 
procure present aid from the Protestants against the 
Turks, or to quiet their fears and jealousies on accouqj 
of theiir religion. But, as his schemfes were not yet 
ripe for execution, nor his preparations so far advanced 
that he could force the compliance of the Protestants, 
or punish their obstinacy, he artfully concealed his own 
intentions. That he might augment their security, he 
a diet to be- held at Ratisbon early 
in order .to adjust what was now left 
undetermined; and previous to it, he agreed that a 
certain number of divines of e^h party should meet, 
in order to confer upon the points in dispute.* 

The Pro- socver this appearance of a de- 

to ^ raaintoin the present tranquillify might 

inapect tbs havB imposed upon the Protestonts^ the ; em- 
empenr. p^oj. incapsdble. of agpt uniform aiid tho- 

rough dissijnulation, as to hide^wtogether from their 
view the dangerous design^ which he waa meditating 
against them- Heftnan,cqUnt de Wied, archbishop and 
elector of Cotogne, a pr^ato^e^picuoua for his vii^e 
and primitive simplic^';^’inatifiers, though not more 
distingut^ed for learning' titim the other descendants 
1 of noble fttmiUm, who in 'fimt age hessessed most of 
the great benefices in Sermat^, having become a pro- 
* S«;k.lH. S71. SMd. 551. 


August 4. 


appointed 
next year, 
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selyte to the doctrines of the reformers^ hnd begun in 
the year 1543, with the assistance of Melancthon and 
Bucer, to abolish the ancient superstition in his diocMe, 
and to introduce in its place the rites established among 
the Protestants. But the canons of his cathedral, vriio 
were not possessed with the same spirit of innovation^ 
and who foresaw how fatal the levelling genius of the 
new sect would prove to their dignity and wealth, op- 
posed, from the beginning, this unprecedented enter- 
prise of their archbishop, with all the zeal flowing from 
reverence for old institutions, heightened by concern 
for their own interest. This opposition, which the 
archbishop considered only as a new argument to de- 
monstrate the necessity of a reformation, neither shook 
his resolution, nor slackened his ardour ih prosecuting 
his plan. The canons, perceiving all their endeavours 
to check his career to bc ineffectual, solemnly protested 
against his proceedings, and appealed for redress to the 
pope and emperor, the former as his ecclesiastical, the 
latter as his civil superior. This appeal being laid be- 
fore the emperor, during his residence in Worms, he 
took the canons of Cologne under his immediate pro- 
tection; enjoined them to proceed with rigour against 
all who revolted from the established church ; prohi- 
bited the archbishop to make any innovation in his 
diocese ; and summoned him to appear at Brussels 
within* thirty days, to answer the accusations which 
should be preferred against him.“ 

To this clear evidence of his hostile intentions against 
the Protestant party, Charles added other proofk still 
more explicit. In his hereditary dominions of the Low 
Countries, he persecuted all who were suspected of 
Lutheranism with unrelenting rigour. As soon as be 
arrived at Worms, he silenced the Protestant preachers 
in that city. He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh 
against the Lutherans from the pulpit of htr chapel, 

> Sleid. SIO. 340 351. SecK UL 445. 553. 
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and £o call upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, 
tb exterminate’ that pestilent heresy. , He dispatched 
the embassy, which has been already mentioiied, to 
Constantinople, wiibi overtures of peace, that he might 
be free from ai^ apprehensions of danger or interrup- 
tion from that'quarter. Nor did any of these steps, or 
their dangerous tendency, escape the jealous observa- 
tion of the Protestants, or fail to alarm their fears, and 
to excite tl^ir solicitude for the safety of their sect. 
Death of Meanwhile, Charles’s good fortune, which 
S Orleans ocicasions ovcr that of his 

’ rival Francis, extricated him out of a difficulty, 
from which, with all his sagacity and address, he would 
have found itno easy matter tohave disentangled himsel f. 

JustaboatthetimewhenthedukeofOrleansshould 

Sept. 8. - , , ■ 

have received Ferdinand’s daughter in marriage, 
and together with her the possession of the Milanese, 
he died ©f a malignant fever. By this event, the em- 
peror was freed from the necessity of giving up a valu- 
able province into the hands of an enemy, or from the 
indecency of violating a recent and solemn engagement, 
which must have occasioniiMi an immediate rupture witli 
France, He affected, however, to express great sorrow 
for the untimely death of a young prince, who was to 
have been so nearly allied to him; but he carefully 
avoided entering into any fresh discussions concerning 
the Milanese; and would not listen to a proposal which 
came from Fraujcis, of new-mod^ing the treaty of 
Crespy, sd as to make him some reparation for the ad- 
vantages wifich he had lost by the demise of his son. 
In the more active and vigorous part of Francis’s reign, 
a declaraticm of war would have j^en the certain and 
instantaneous consetjuence of such a flat refusal to cona- 
ply with k^demand seemingly so equitable; but the de- 
clining state of his own health, the exhausted condition 
of his kingdom, together with the burden of the war 
against England, obliged him, at present, to dissemble 
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his resentment, and to put off thoughts of revenge to 
some other juncture. In consequence of this event, 
the unfortunate duke of Savoy lost all hope of obtlun- 
ing the restitution of his territories ; and the rights, or 
claims relinquished by the treaty of Qrespy, returned 
in full force to the crown of France, to serve as pretexts 
for future wars/ 

The pope Upon the first intelligence of the duke of Or- 
duch^esof leans s death, the confederates of Smalkalde 
Pnnna #nd flattcrcd tliemselves that the essential alterations 

Placentia 

to his son. which appeared to be unavoidable, consequences 
of it, could hardly fail of producing- a rupture, which 
would prove the means of their safety. But tliey were 
not more disappointed with regard to thjj^ than in their 
expectations from an event which seemed to be the 
certain prelude of a quarrel between the emperor and 
the pope. When Paul, whose passion for aggrandizing 
his family iticreased as he advanced in years, and as he 
.saw the dignity and power which they derived imme- 
diately from him becoming more precarious, found that 
be could not bring Charles to approve of his ambitious 
schemes, he ventured to grant his son Peter Lewis the 
investiture of Parma and Placentia, though at the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of the emperor. At a time 
when a great part of Europe inveighed openly against 
the corrupt manners and exorbitant power of ecclesias- 
tics, and when, a council was summoned to reform- the 
disorders in the chlb-ch, this indecent grant of such a 
principality, to a son, of whose illegitimate birth the 
pope ought to have been ashamed, and whose licentious 
morals all good men delated, g^ve general offence. 
Some cardinals in the imperial interest remonstrated 
against such an unbecoming alienation of the patrimony 
of the church; the Spanish ambassador would not be 
present at the solemnity of his infeofment; and upon 
pretext that these cities were part pf the Milanese state, 

» Bdcarii Cl<fmia»nuf69, PbuU, H»t. Vtoet p- ■ 
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the emperor peremptorily refused to confirm the deed 
of investiture. But both the emperor and pope being 
intent upon one coDilhpn object in Germany, they sacri- 
ficed their particular passions to that public cause, and 
suppressed theemotions of je^ousy or resentment which 
were rising on this occasion, that they might jointly 
pursue what each deemed to be of greater importance.^ 
Hen of A^bout this time tithe' peace of Germany was 
Btounriek disturbed by a violent but short irruption of 
Henry duke of Brunswick. This prince, thbugh 
Geranny. stripped of his dominions, which the em- 
peror held in se<juestration, until his differences with 
the coiifederates of Smalkalde should be adjusted, pos- 
sessed however so much credit in Germany, that he 
undertook to raise for the French king a considerable 
body of troops to be employed in the war against Eng- 
land. The. money stipulated for this purpose was 
duly advanced by Francis; the troops were levied; but 
Henry, instead of leading them towards France, sud- 
denly entered liis own dominions at their head, in hopes 
of recovering possession of them before any army could 
be assembled to oppose him. The confederates were 
not more surprised at this unexpected attack, than the 
Iritig of France was astonished at a mean thievish firaud, 
so unbecoming the character of a prince. But the land- 
grave of Hesse, with incredilde expedition, collected as 
many men as put«. stop to tte progress of Henry’s un- 
disciplined! forces, and being joined by his son-in-law, 
Maurice, and by some troops belonging to the elector 
of Saxony, he gained such advantages ov^r Henry, who 
was rash and bold in foiining his schemes, but feeble 
an4 undjetermined in exerting them, as 'obliged him to 
disband his army, and to surrender himself, together 
with his ddest.son, prisciiti^, at. discretion. He was 
kept in doSe confinement, until a new reverse of affairs 
procured him liberty/ 

T F«ni4Hut.V<Det.iT.178. rnlhtric. ISO. <.S|eid.35*. Seek. iii. -lier. 
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There- As this defeat of Hemy’s wild enterprise 
Bdded new reputation to the arms of the Pro- 
launete. testauts, the establishment of the Protestant 
religion in the Palatinate brought a great accession of 
strength to their party. Frederic, who succeeded his 
brother Lewis in that electorate, had long been suspected 
of a secret propensity to the doctrines of the reformers, 
which, upon his accession to the principalil^, he openly 
manifested. But as he expected that something effec- 
tual towards a general and legal establishment of reli- 
gion, would be the fruit of so many diets, conferences, 
and negotiations, he did not, at first, attempt any public 
1546. innovation in his dominions. Finding all these 
Jao. 10. issue iu nothing, he thought himself called, at 
length, to countenance by his authority the system 
which he approved of, and to gratify the wishes of his 
subjects, who, by their intercourse with the Protestant 
states, had almost universally imbibed their opinions. 
As the warmth and impetuosity which accompanied 
the spirit of reformation in its first efforts^ had some- 
what abated, this change was made with great order 
and regularity ; the ancient rites were abolished, and 
new forms introduced, without any acts of violence or 
symptom of discontent. Though Frederic adopted the 
religious system of the Protestants, he imitated the ex- 
ample of Maurice, and di4 ,not accede to the league of 
Smalkalde." , v 

The conn- A fcw wecks before this revolution in the 
Palatinate, the general council was opened with 
Trent the accustomcd solemnities at Trent The eyes 
of the Catholic states were turned with much expecta- 
tion towards an assembly, which all had considered as 
capable of applying an effectual remedy for the disor- 
ders of the church when they first broke out, though 
many were afraid that it was now too late to hope for 
great benefit from it, when the malady, by being suf- 

* Sleid. 356; Seek. 1. iii. 616. ^ 
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fered to increas^ during twenty-eight years, had be- 
come inveterate, and grown t6 auch extreme vip^cnce. 
The pope, by his laift bull o^ convocation, had appointed 
the first meeting to be h^d in March. But his Views 
and 'those of the emperor were so different, that almost 
the whole year was spent in negotiations. Charles, 
who foresaw that the rigorous decrees of the council 
against the Protestants would soon drive them, in self- 
defence as well as from resentment, to some desperate 
• extreme, laboured, to put off its meeting until his war- 
like preparations were so far advanced, that he might 
be in a condition to second its decisions by the force of 
his arms. The pope, who had early sent to Trent the 
legates who were to preside in his name, knowing to 
what Contempt it would expose his authority, and what 
suspicions it would beget of his intentions, if the fathers 
of the council should remain in a state of inactivity, 
when the church was in such danger as to require their 
immediate and vigorous interposition, insisted either 
upon translating the council to some city in Italy, or 
upon suspending altogether its proceedings at that 
juncture, or upon authorizing ft to begin its delibera- 
tions immediately. The emperor rejected the two 
former expedients as equally offensive to the Germans 
of every denomination ; but finding it impossible to 
elude the latter, he proposed that the council should 
begin with reforming the disorders in the church, be- 
fore it proceeded to examine or define articles of faith. 
This was the ve^ thing which the court of Rome 
dreaded most, and which had prompted it to employ 
so ihany ;,artifices in prd^^^ prevent the meeting of 
such a dangerous judicatory.. Paul, though more 
compliant than some of his predecessors with regard to 
calling a; council, was no less jealous than they had 
been bf its, jurisdiction, and sa^i" what matter of triumph 
such a meAod of proceeding would afford the heretics. 
He apprehended consequences not only humbling but 
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fatal to the papal see, if the council came' to consider 
an inquest into abuses as their only business ; or if in* 
ferior prelates were allowed to gratify their own 'envy 
and peevishness, by presta-ibing. rules to those who 
were exalted above them in dignity and power. With- 
out listening, therefore, to this insidious proposal of 
the emperor, he instructed his legates to open the 
council. 

The first session was spent in matters of form. 
Its pro- In, a subsequent one, it was agreed that the 
ccedings. coufcssion of faith, whereiu sliouhl 

be contained all the articles which the cliurch required 
its members to believe, ought to be the first and prin- 
cipal business of the council; but that, at the same 
time, due attention should be given to what was ne- 
cessary towards the reformation of manners and disci- 
pline. From this first symptom of the spirit with which 
the council was animated, frorri tlie high tone of auUio- 
rity which the legates who presided in it assumed, and 
from the implicit deference with which most of the 
members followed their directions, the Protestants con- 
jectured with ease what decisions they might expect. 
It astonished them, however, to see forty prelates (for 
no greater number were yet assembled) assume autho- 
rity as representatives of the universal church, and 
proceed to determine the most important points of doc- 
trine in its name. Sensible of this indecency, as well 
as of the ridicule with which it might be attended, the 
council advanced,slowly in its deliberations, and all its 
proceedings were for some time languishing and feeble.** 
As soon as the confederates of Smalkalde received in- 
formation of the opening of the council, they published 
a long manifesto, containing a renewal of their protest 
against its meeting, together with the reasons which 
induced them to decline its jurisdiction.* The pope 
and emperor, on their part, were^ito little solicitous to 

k F. Paul, 1 * 0 , &c. Paihfic. p. 180, &c. • Seek. L iU. 60*, Itc. 
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qiiicken or A()d 'vigOTtf to'dlB opffir8tiOB0,' w> piidnly dis** 
covered that some object of greater importance occu<- 
pied and interesfed ’ 

Apprahen- . The Protesta^nj^c/oot inattentive or un- 
concerned spectators of me motions 'of the sove- 
tettantt. , xeigQ pontiff and of Charles, and they entertained 
eveiy day more violent suspicions of their intentions, in 
consequence of intelligence received from different 
quarters of the machinations carrying on against them. 
The king of England informed them, that the emperor, 
having long resolved to exterminate their opinions, 
wpuld not fail to employ this interval of tranquillity 
which he now enjoyed, as the most favourable juncture 
for carrying his desigii into execution. The merchants 
of Augffburg, which was at that time a city of extensive 
trade, received advice, by means of their correspondents 
in Italy, among whom were some who secretly favoured 
the Protestant cause,** that a dan^rous confederacy 
against it was forming between the pope and emperor. 
In confirmation erf this, they heard from the Low Coun- 
tries that Charles had issued orders, though with every 
precaution which could keep the measure concealed, 
for raising troops both there and in other parts of his 
dominions. Such a variety of information, corrobo- 
rating all that their own jealousy or observation led 
them to apprehend, left the Protestants little reason to 
doubt of the emperor’s hostile intentions. Under this 
Tbeitdeii- impression, the deputies of the confederates of 
berMiom. Smalkalde assembled at Franefort, and by com- 
municating their intelligence and sentiments to each 
other , reciprocally heightened their sense of the impend- 
ing danger. But their union was - not such as their 
situation required, or the preparations of their enemies 
rendered necessary. Their league had now subsisted 
ten years. Among so many members, whose territories 
wifcre intermingled with each other, and who, according 

* Seek. 1. iii. 579. ' 
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to the custom of Germany^ bad created an'^iafinite va> 
riety of mutual rights and claims by intermanriages, 
alliances, and contracts of different kinds, subjects of 
jealousy and discord had uniiroidably arisen. Some of 
the confederates, being connected with the duke of 
Brunswick, were highly disgusted with the landgrave, 
on account of the rigour with which he had treated that 
rash and unfortunate prince. Others taxed the elector 
of Saxony and landgrave, the heads of the league, with 
having involved the members in unnecessary and ex- 
orbitant expenses by their profuseness or want of eco- 
nomy. The views, likewise, and temper of those two 
princes, who, by their superior power and authority, 
influenced and directed the whole body, being ex- 
tremely different, rendered all its motions languid, at a 
time when the utmost vigour and dispatch were requi- 
site. The landgrave, of a violent and enterprising tem- 
per, but not forgetful, amidst his zeal for religion, of 
the usual maxims of human policy, insisted tltut, as the 
danger which threatened them was manifest and un- 
avoidable, they should have recourse to the most effec- 
tual expedient for securing their own safety, by court- 
ing the protection of the kings of France and England, 
or by joining in alliance with the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, from whom they might expect such power- 
ful and present assistance as their situation demanded. 
The elector, on the other hand, with the most upright 
intentions of any prince in that age, and with talents 
which might have qualified him abundantly for the ad- 
ministration of government in any tranquil period, was 
possessed with such superstitious veneration for all the 
parts of the Lutheran system, and such bigoted attach- 
ment to all its tenets, as made him averse to a union 
with those who differed from him in any article of faith, 
and rendered him incapable of undertaking its defence 
in times of difficulty and danger. He seemed to think, 
that the concerns of religion were to be regulated by 
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principles Sind maxitQs totally different from those which 
apply to thO'Comm^ afTairs of life ; and being swayed 
too mtich by the opiniop|^Jf Luther, who was not only 
a stranger to the rales conduct, but despised 

them ; he often discovered an Uncomplying spirit, that 
proved of the greatest detriment to the cause which he 
wished to support. Influenced, on this occasion, by 
the severe and rigid notions of that reformer, he refused 
to enter into any confederacy with Francis, because he 
was a persecutor of the truth ; or to solicit the friend- 
ship of Henry, because he was no less impious and 
profane than the pope himself; or even to join in .al- 
liance with the Swiss,. because they differed from the 
Germans in several essential articles of , faith. This 
dissension, about a point of such consequence, pro- 
duced its natural effects. Each secretly censured and 
reproached the other. The Imidgrave considered the 
elector as fettered by narrow prejudices, unworthy of a 
prince called to act -a chief part in a scene of such im- 
portance. The elector suspected the landgrave of loose 
principles and ambitious views, which corresponded ill 
with the sacred cause wherein they were engaged. But 
though the elector’s scruples prevented their timely 
application for foreign aid ; and the jealousy or discon- 
tent of the other princes defeated a proposal for renew- 
ing their original confederacy, the term during which 
it was to continue in force being on the point of expir- 
ing; yet th^ sense of their common danger induced 
them to agree with regard to other points, particularly 
that they would never acknowledge the assembly of 
Trent as a lawhil council, nor suffer the archbishop of 
Colo^e to be oppressed on accotmt of the steps which ; 
he had tstkeh towards the reformation of hi$ diocese.* 

Their ne-- The landgrave, about this time, desirous, of 
with^ilT penetrating to the bottom of the emperor’s in- 
ewpetor. tentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom he knew to 
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be thoroughly acquainted with all his mastei^s schemes, 
informing him of the several particulars which raised 
the suspicions of the Protc^rttpts, and begging an ex- 
plicit declaration of wh|t tS^ liad to fear or to hope. 
Granvelle, in return, assured them, that the intelligence 
which they had received of the emi)eror‘s military pre- 
parations was exaggerated, and all their suspicions des- 
titute of foundation ; that ^ugh, in order to guard his 
frontiers against any insjlt bf the French or English, 
he had commanded a sfnall body of men to be raised 
in tlie Low Countries, he was as solicitous as ever to 
maintain tranquillity in Germany.^ 

But the emperor’s actions did not correspond witli 
these professions of his minister. For, instead of ap- 
pointing men of known moderation and a pacific tem- 
per to appear in defence of the Catholic doctrines at 
the conference which had been agreed on, he made 
choice of fierce bigots, attached to their own system 
with a blind obstinacy, that rendered all hope of recon- 
cilement desperate. Malvenda, a Spanish divine, who 
took upon him the conduct of the debate on the part 
of the Catholics, managed it with all tl)e subtle dex- 
terity of a scholastic metaphysician, more studious to 
perplex his adversaries than to convince them, and 
more intent on palliating error than on discovering 
truth. The Protestants, filled with indignation, as well 
at his sophistry as at some regulations which the em- 
peror endeavoured to impose on the disputants, broke 
oflf the conference abruptly, being now fully convinced 
that, in all his late measures, the emperor could have 
no other view than to amuse them, and to gain time 
for ripening his own schemes.* 

* Sleid. 356. ( lUd. 358. Seek. I. iH. 680. 
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1546 While appearances of danger daily increased, 
Death of and the tempest which had been so long a ga- 
thering was ready to break forth in all its vio- 
lence against the Protestant church, Luther was saved, 
by a seasonable death, from , feeling or beholding its 
destructive rage. Having gone, thougJi in a declining 
state of health, and during a rigorous season, to his 
native city of Eysleben, in order to compose, by his 
authority, a dissension among the counts of 
Mansfield, he was seized with a violent inflam- 
mation in his stomach, which, in a few days, put an 
end to his life, in the sixly-third year of his age. As 
he was raised up by Providence to be the author of one 
of the greatest and most interesting revolutions recorded 
in history, there is not any person, perhaps, whose cha- 
racter has been drawn with such opposite colours. In 
his own age, one party, struck with horror, and in- 
flamed with rage, when they saw' with what a daring 
hand he qverturned every thii^^which they held to be 
sailed, pr vaked as ben^cial, iinputed to him not 
only all the defects and viq^ of, a man, but the quali- 
ties of a demon. The other, warmed with the admira- 
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tion and gratitude which they thought he merited as 
the restorer of light and liberty to tlie Christian church, 
ascribed to him perfections ab^ve the condition of by** 
manity, and viewed all hialifttk(BS with a veneration 
bordering on that which shdidd be p^id only to those 
who are guided by the immediate inspiration of Heaven. 
H» cha- conduct, not the undistinguishing 

racter. censuFc OT the exaggerated praise of his con- 
temporaries, that ought to regulate the opinions of the 
present age concerning him. Zeal for what he re- 
garded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain his 
own system, abilities, both natural and acquired, to de- 
fend his principles, and unwearied industry In propa- 
gating them, are virtues which shine so conspicuously 
in every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies 
must allow him to have possessed them in an eminent 
degree. To these may be added, with equal justice, 
such purity and even austerity of manners, as became 
one who assumed the character of a reformer; such 
sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which he deli- 
vered ; and such perfect disinterestedness as affords no 
slight presumption of his sincerity. Superior to all 
selfish considerations, a stranger to the elegancies of 
life, and despising its pleasures, he left the honours 
and emoluments of the church to his disciples, remain- 
ing satisfied himself in his original state of professor 
in die iTniversity, and pastor of the town of Wittem- 
berg, with the moderate appointments annexed to these 
offices. His extraordinary qualities were allayed with 
no inconsiderable mixture of human frailty and human 
passions. These, however, were of such a nature, that 
they cannot be imputed to malevolence or corruption 
of heart, but seem to have taken their rise from the 
same source with many of his virtues. His mind, for- 
cible and vehement in all its operatidns,* roused by 
great objects, or agitated by violent passions, broke 
out, on many occasions, with an impetuosity^ which 
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.astonishes men of ^bler spirits, or such as are placed 
in a more tranquil situation. ' By carrying spme praise- 
worthy dispositions ^^^cess, he bordered sometimes 
on what was cplpable^^d was often betrayed into 
actions which expose<]i^'liimi fo censure. His confi- 
dence tiiat his own opinions were well founded^ ap- 
proached to arrogance ; his courage in asserting them, 
to rashness; his firmness ip adhering to them, to ob- 
stinacy ; and his in c<mfuting his adversaries, to 
rage and scurrilit}^/ . Accustomed himself to consider 
every thing as subordinate to truth, he expected the 
same deference/for it from other men; and without 
mtd^ing any allowances for their timidity or prejudices, 
he poured forth against such as disappointed him in 
this particular, a torrent of invective mingled with con- 
tempt. Regardless of any distinction -of rank or cha- 
ractep>^^ his doctrines were atta^ed, he chastised 
all his adversaries indiscriminately, with the same 
rough hand ; neither the royal dignity of Henry VJII., 
nor the eminent learning and abilities of Erasmus 
screened them from the same gross abuse with which 
he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 
must not be imputed wholly to the violence of his tem- 
per. They ought to be charged in part on the man- 
ners of the age. Among a rude people, unacquainted 
with those maxims which, by putting contdhal re- 
straint on the passions Pf individuals, have polished 
society, and rendered it 'agreeable, disputes of every 
kind were managed with heat, and strong emotions 
were uttered in their natural language, without reserve 
ordielicacy. At the same time, the works of learned 
men were all composed in Latin, and they were not 
only 'authorized, by :^e exanipW of eminent writers in 
that lang^^e," to.,use theit antagonists, with the most 
illiberal scurtil^^; jbut, in a dead tongue, indecencieis 
of every kind appear less shoeing tiian Ih a living Ian- 
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guage, whose idioms and phrases seem gross, because 
they are familiar. 

In passing judgment upon j^e characters of men, ‘we 
ought to try them by the ptineiples and maxims of their 
own age, not by those of anptber. For, although virtue 
and vice are at all times the same, manners and customs 
vary continually. Some parts of Luther s behaviour 
which to us appear most culpable, gave no disgust to 
his contemporaries. It was even by some of those 
qualities, which we are now apt to blame, that he was 
fitted for accomplishing the great work which he under- 
took. To rouse mankind, when sunk in ignorance or 
superstition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed 
with power, required the utmost vehemence of zeal, as 
well as a temper daring to excess. A gentle call would 
neither have reached, nor have excited those to whom 
it was addressed. A spirit more amiable, brft less vi- 
gorous than Luther’s would have shrunk back irom the 
dangers which he braved and surmounted. Towards 
the close of Luther s life, though without any percep- 
tible diminution of his zeal or abilities, the infirmities 
of his temper increased upon him, so that he grew daily 
more peevish, more irascible, and more impatient of 
contradiction. Having lived to be a witness of his own 
amazing success} to see a great part of Europe embrace 
his doctrines ; and to shake the foundation of the papal 
throne, before which the mightiest monarchs had trem- 
bled, he discovered, on some occasions, symj)toms of 
vanity and self-applause. He musthave been, indeed, 
more than man, if, upon contemplating all that he ac- 
tually accomplished, he had never felt any sentiment of 
this kind rising in his breast/ 


• A reDiuk.ble imtjuice «f »hii, « we# « ^ tL * 

ot i, fooiid in hi. lut ■will. Though the effwto which he hwl to ^ti«th 

were .et, ineoDiidenhle, he tliought it necewaty to nahe*. Mitaniant. baa 
toffam^t with the utoal legal fomaMc. “ “»• 

et infemD, et aaetoriutem ad hoc .o«cienlemhah», at 
mihi, hoorioi licet damnabifi. et mitotabih 

geliuio 61U tui cndMnit, deilerit«[ue ut to eo ,erax et fidehs fiicnui. ita ut mntU m 
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‘Sometime bt£|r»^|^4eiith lie feit his strength de- 
clining, faisconGf^Citi^bmng wbmoutby af>3rodigious 
multiplicity dfbfeMinessit^q^to the labour of discharg- 
ing his imiiRterial iunct^9ld‘iwi& unremitting diligence, 
to the fatignepf constant study, besides the composition 
of works as voluminous as if he had enjoyed Uninter- 
rupted leisure and retirement. Hu natural intrepidity 
did not forsake him, at the'^proach of death; his last 
conversation with hi^J^ends was concernin^he hap- 
piness reserved for ^d^ men in a iuture life, of which 
he spoke with the fervour and delight natural to one 
who expected a^d. wished to enter soon upon the enjoy- 
ment of it* Tlie account of his death filled the Roman 
Catholic party with excessive as well as indecent joy, 
|nd damped the spirits of all his followers; neither 
party sufficiently considering that his doctrines were 
now so fifraly rooted, as to be in a condition to flourish 
independent of the hand which had first planted them. 
His funeral was celebrated by order of the elector of 
Saxony with extraordinary ■ pomp. He left several 
children by his wife Catharine k Boria, who survived 
him. Towards the end of the last century, there were 
in Saxony some of his descendants in decent and honour- 
able stations.*’ 

The emperor, meanwhile, pursued the plan 
peror en- of dissimulation with which he had set out, em- 
ploying every art to aihuse the Protestants, and 
quiet their fears and jefdousies. For this 
Prata- purpose he contrived to havC an interview with 
**"**' the ‘landgrave of Hesse, the most active of all 
the confederates, and the most suspicious of his designs. 

>>To him he made such warm professions of his 
**■ concern fon the happinliss of Germany, and of 

roonAo Ub'd acrap^int, et me psD'l>octore veriiatis agnoveriatf spreto baono 

PaM^ CMlw'^^Befuoi»,^pyiBGipum et aacerdotom, im» onminm Demonum. odio.- 
QimdW igUaCf -jAd (UipMiiiSeiieni banc, in n engna, 8uificia|, si adsit manus mese 
tesMwegiufii, i^^dki MarAns Loflier, aptasins Dei, et testis 

EvaageHi ejus.” Sec. 1 . 1u. p. 651. 

a sled. 56$. Seek, jib lii. 63f, &c. ^ Ibid7i. iii. 651. 
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his aversion to all violent measures; he denied in such 
express tenos his having entered into any league, or 
having begun any military p^parations which should 
give any just cause of alarm^ the Protestants, as seem 
to have dispelled all the landgrave’s doubts and appre- 
hensions, and sent him away fully satisfied of his pacific 
intentions. This artifice was of great advantage, and 
effectually answered the purpose fiw which it was em- 
ployed. The landgrave, upon hisleaving Spires, where 
he had been admitted to this inteir^ew, went to Worms, 
where the Smalkaldic confederal^ were assembled, and 
gave them such a flattering representation of the empe- 
ror’s favourable disposition towards them, that they, who 
were too apt, as well from the temper of the German 
nation, as from the genius of all great associations or 
bodies of men, to, be slow, and dilatory, and indecisive 
in their deliberations, thought there was no liecessity 
of taking any immediate measures against danger, which 
appeared to be distant or imaginary.^ 

Pr eced Such events, however, soon-occurred as stag- 
ing! of the gered the credit which the Protestants had given 
the to the emperor’s declarations. The council of 
^tes- Trent, though still composed of a small number 
of Italian and Spanish prelates, without a single 
deputy from many of the kingdoms which it assumed a 
right of binding by its decrees, being ashamed of its 
long inactivity, proceeded now to settle articles of the 
greatest importance. Having begun with examining 
the first and chief point in controversy between the 
church of Rome and the reformers, concerniog.the rule 
which should be held as supreme and decisive in mat- 
ters of faith, the council, by its infallible authority, de- 
termined, “ That the books to which the designa- 
*■ tion of Apocryphal hath been given, are of equal 
authority with those which were received by the Jews 
and primitive Christians into the saorCd canon; tiiat 

‘ pirid. HULSSr. 373. 
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the traditions ht^d^ ddWa from thg. apostolic age, and 
preserved in the churdi» are entitled’to as muchTegard as 
the doctrines precepts whicU the inspired authors 
have committed to writing; that the Latin translation of 
the Scriptures^ made or revised by St. Jerome, and known 
by the name of the translation, should .be read 

in churches, and appealed to in this schools as authen- 
tic and qanonicali” Against all who disclaimed the 

were denounced in the 
the Holy GhosL The 
undermined the main 
foundation of the Lutheran system, was a plain warning 
to the Protes^mts what judgment they might expect 
when the council should, have leisure to take into con- 
sideration the particular and subordinate articles of their 
creed.'* - 

This discovery of the council’s readiness to condemn 
the opinions of the Protestants was soon followed by a 
striking instance of the pope’s resolution to punish such 
as embraced diem. . The appeal of the canons of Cologne 
against their archbishop having been carried to Rome, 
Paul eagerly seized on .that bpp'ortunity, both of dis- 
playing the extent of his own authority, and of teach- 
ing the German, ecclesiastics the. danger of revolting 
from the esttiblUhed church. As no person appeared 
in behalf of the archbishop, he was held to be convicted 
A #B IS the crime of heresy, and a papal bull was 
^ \ issued, depriving him' of his ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, indicting on him the sentei^^. of .^communica- 
tion, aii^>bscdv.ing his subjects from . th^^thi'Of alle- 
giance which they , had taken to him sys'thrir civH su- 
perior.. ...The Countenance which he had ^ven to the 
Ludierm heresy'wasthe.only crime kapUted to; him, as 
welit#;t9^e only reason^tl^igl^d. to justify the extra- 
or^j^ry^vei^df this decree^ Tim jProtestamts could' 
hair^ ii^sfil^at jPaal, how zealous soever he mght 

. * ^ ' *F. J>aul. >«. PaU.iv, fOS. 


truth of these tenetsi|;t^themas 
name and by the ai^jttity of 
decision of these poii^,' which 
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be to defend the established system, or to humble those 
who invaded it, would have vent\ircJ to proceed U) 
such extremities against a prince and elector of the em- 
pire, without having previously secured such powerful 
protection as would render his censure something more 
than ail' impotent and despicable sally of resentment. 
They were, of course, deeply alarmed at this sentence, 
against the archbishop, considering it as a sure iiidica- 
lion of the malevolent intentions, not only of the pope, 
but of the emperor, against thf^ whole party.® 

Charles Upon this fresh revival of their fears, with 
Cumene® violence as is natural to men roused from 
^ostiiiUes a falsc sccurity, and conscious of their having 
i^otea- been dieceived, Charles saw that now it became 
necessary to throw aside the mask, and to de- 
clare openly what part he determined to act. By a long 
series of artifices and fallacy, he had gained 'so much 
time, that his measures, though not altogether ripe for 
execution, were in great forwardness. The pope, by 
his proceedings against the elector of Cologne, as well 
as by the decree of the council, had precipitated mat- 
ters into such a situation, as rendered a breach between 
the emperor and the Protestants almost unavoidable. 
Charles had therefore no choice left him, but either to 
take part with them in overturning what the see of 
Rome had determined, or to support the authority of 
the church openly by force of arms. Nor did 
tiatei with the popc think it enough to have brought the 
the pope. necessity of acting; he pressed 

him to begin' his operations immediately » and to carry 
them* on with such vigour as could not fail of securing 
success, Transported by his zeal against heresy, Paul 
forgot all the prudent and cautious maxims of Ae papal 
s£e, :with regard to the danger of extending the iinp6* 
rial authority beyond due bomids;, and, in 
crush the LuAerans, he was willing 

^lfcid.354. F.Paal.tft5. Pallavic. 224. 
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wards raising up a roaster that might, one day prore 
formidable to himself %s well as to &e. rest of Italy. 
Concludes But,' besides the. certain expectation, of assist- 
“^ 1 ,““ ance from the poj^, Charles was now secure 
Soi^man, fifom any danger of interruption to his designs 
by the . Turkish arms. His nego^ions at thn-Porte, 
which he had carried on with .gretd assiduity ’since the 
peace ofCrespy, were on the point of being terminated 
in such a manner sis'-^e desired. Solymao, partly in 
compliance with the French king, who, in order to 
avoid the disagreeable o^igation.ofjoiidng the empe' 
ror against his ancient ally, laboured ‘wi& great zeal to 
bring about an - accommodation between them; end 
partly from its being necessary to turn his arms towards 
the East, where the Persians threatened to invade his 
dominions, consented without difficulty to a truce for 
five years. The chief article of it was, that each should 
retain possession of what he now held in Hungary ; and 
Ferdinand, as a sacrifice to the pride of the sultan, sub- 
mitted to pay an annual tribute Of fifty thousand crowns.* 
Gtiiu upon, the aid and concurrence of 

Germans themiselves^that the emperor relied 
grincn in with' the greatest confidence, -^he Germanic 
bo<jy^ he. knew, was of such vast strength, as to 
be invincible# it were united, and that it was only by 
employing 4|s own force that he could hope to subdue 
it. iHappily for hlla,the union of the several members 
in; . this great system was so feebly the whole frame was 
sO'toos^y compacted, and its dif^i^t tended so 
violently j^imds separation firpi^ .eacm^lffiei^. that it 
was ahno# .imp^^ble. for it, ott-^y ini^httimt 
genoe,,to^oln.4n a general of vigp^qipt effiok. , .In tlm 
presan^yhncbue, the.soui»e8^ qf;diS(&)til were , jus many, 
an4.4i‘;<g^ous, aft bad bn miy'oocasif^. 

Thev^Ui^ib^([^^lit»^ s^obtim with zeal , in defem;e 
of tlnkr«vi^ijPllj^' pr^dSlBonal to ^e .fi^fceness with 

, V ft, MtU Hon. Hfbier. %a£sS£i, Ast. 
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which it had been attacked, were eager to second any 
attempt to humble those innovators, who Imd overtbrned 
it in many provinces, and endangered it in more; John 
and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as several other 
priiiC6Sy iDC6ns6d d^t tlie HsLu^htiness stncl rijj^our witli 
which^ffie duke of Brunswick had been treated by the 
confederates of S^)lllkaIde 7 were impatient to rescue 
iim, and to be revenged on them. Charles observed 
with satisfaction the working ofl&ose passions in their 
minds, and counting on them sure auxiliaries when- 
ever he should; think it proper to act, he found it, in 
the mean time, more necessary to moderate than to in- 
flame their rage. 

Holds a was the situation of affairs, such the dis- 

aj cemment with which the emperor foresaw and 
provided for every event, when the diet of the 
empire met at Ratisbon. Many of the Roman Catho- 
lic members appeared there in person, but most of tlie 
confederates of Smalkalde, under pretence of being un- 
able to bear the expense occasioned by the late unne- 
cessary frequency of such assemblies, sent only depu- 
ties. Their jealousy of the emperor, together with an 
apprehension that violence might, perhaps, be employed, 
in order to force their approbation of what he should 
propose in the diet, was the true cause of their absence. 
The speech with which the emperor opened the diet 
was extremely artful. After professing, in common form, 
his regard for the prosperity of the Germanic body, and 
declm*ing, that, in ^er to bestow his whole attention 
upon the ri#^ablishment of its order andtiranquiHity, 
he had at present abandoned all other cares, rejected 
the most pressing solicitations of his other subjects to 
reside among them^ and postponed affairs of thdgreatest 
importence*; he tbok noticf^. with some 
tioD, that his disinterested example nqi 'baeo 
tated; many jonembersof chief ‘donsideriffion bannglieg- 
lected to an a^embly to whinh he had repaired 

■ ^ f2 
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with.such maoifest injc^yemience to himself. He then 
mentioned their unhappy dissensions about religion; 
lamented the ill success of his past endeavours to com- 
pose them; complained of the abrupt dissolution of the 
late conference, . and craved their advice with regard to 
the best and most effectual method of restoring^^ union 
to the churches of Germany, together with that happy 
agreement in articles of faith, which their ancestors had 
found to be of no less advantage to their civil interest, 
than becoming their Christian profession. 

By this gracious and popular method of consulting 
the members of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon 
them aUy opinion of his own, besides the appearance 
of great moderation, and the merit of paying much re- 
spect to theirjudgment, the emperor dexterously avoided 
discovering his own sentiments, and reserved to him- 
self, as his only part, that of carrying into execution 
what they should recommend. Nor was he less secure 
of such a decision as he wished to obtain, by referring 
it wholly to themselves. The Roman Catholic members, 
prompted by their own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, 
joined immediately in representing that the authority 
of the council now met at Trent ought to be supreme 
in all matters of controversy; that, all Christians should 
submit to iis decrees as the infallible rule of their faith; 
and therefore they besought him tp ' exert the power, 
with which he was invested by the Almighty, in pro- 
tecting. that assembly, ^.nd in compelling the Protestants 
to acquiesce in its determinations. The Protestants, on 
the other, hand, presented a memorial, in. which, after 
repeating their objections to the council ofTrent, they 
proposed, as the only effectual method of deciding the 
points h|l‘ dispute, that either a free general council 
should be, a^mbled in Germany, or a national council 
of the empire^hyitld bq.,called, .or a select number of 
divines shoula^ appointed out of each party to ex- 
aminp.and define Articles offaitl% They Wntioned the 
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recesses of several diets favourable to this proposition, 
and which had afforded them the prospect of termi- 
nating all their differences in this amicable manner; 
they now conjured the emperor not to depart from his 
former plan, and by offering violence to their con- 
sciences, to bring calamities upon Germany, the very 
thought of which must fill every lover of his country 
with horror. The emperor, receiving this paper with a 
contemptuous smile, paid no farther regard to it. Hav- 
ing already taken his final resolution, and perceiving 
that nothing but force could compel them to acquiesce 
June 9 he • dispatched the cardinal of Trent to 

Rome, in order to conclude an alliance w'ith the 
pope, the terms of which were already agreed on ; he 
commanded a body of troops, levied bn purpose in the 
Low Countries, to advance towards Germany ; he gave 
commissions to several officers for raising men in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire; he warned John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, that now was the proper time of exerting 
themselves in order to rescue their ally, Henry of Bruns- 
wick, from captivity.^ 

The Pro these things could not be transacted with- 

testants out thc obscrvatiou and knowledge of the Pro- 
’ testants. The secret was now in uiany hands; 
under whatever veil the emperor still affected to con- 
ceal his designs, his officers kept no such mysterious 
reserve; and his allies and subjects spoke out his in- 
tentions plainly. AJjirmed with reports of this kind from 
every quarter, as well a5 with the preparations for war 
which they'^could not but observe, the deptitics of the 
confederates demanded audience of the emperor, and, 
in the name of their masters, required to know whether 
these miKtary preparations were carried on by his com- 
mand, and for what end, an<f against what enemy? To 
a question put in such a tone, and at a time when facts 
were become too notorious to be denied, it was neces- 
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saiy ^ giVe an e^^licit 'Mswter. . Charfes owned the 
orders which he had issued; and, pi’ofessing' his pur- 
' pose not tojinplest, on account of religion, those who 
shOiild act ,‘as dutiful subjects; declared, that he ^d 
hptiung in view but to maintain the rights and prero- 
gative oFthe imperial. digni^j and, by punishing some 
factious members, to preserve- the ancient constitution 
of the empire from being impaired or dissolved by their 
irregular and licentious conduct. Though the emperor 
did not name the persons whom he charged with such 
high crimes, and destined to be the objects of his ven- 
geance, it was obvious that he had the elector of 
Saxony and landgrave of Hesse in view. Their de- 
puties considering what he Had said as a plain decla- 
ration of his hojs^tile intentions, immediately retired 
from R0sbon.* . . 

The einpe- The cardinal Of Trent found it no difficult 
wMh ihe**^ matter to treat with the pope, who, having at 
pope. length brought the empCTor to adopt, that plan 
which he had long recommended, assented with eager- 
ness to every article that he proposed^ The league 
Joi *6 sifter the cardinal’s ar- 

■ rivtdatRoffie. l%feperDicious.^heresies which 
abounded in Germany, the 6bstinapy,of the Protestants 
in rejecting the holy council assembfed at Trent, and 
the necessity of inaintaining sound doctrine, together 
with gooc^rder, ii^ the church, are mentioned as the 
motiveaof this unionjjetwec^ ffia^^ntracting parties^ 
In order fo check thefigro'wffi of "ffiese evils, and to 
punish such as ni^ousty,conftibuted to spread 
them, the emperor'^ayihg loi^'und without success, 
made trii^^ of gentler remedii^, ' e£^i;ged instantly to 
. take Ihe.Rmd. intb a ffiat he might com- 

pd or had' apdstati^d 

from to. return Into fliie 

bosom of ^el^rch, and s^^ witb due obedi^i^ 

Skid. 376, - 
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to the holy see. He likewise bound himself not to 
Conclude a- pe^e with them during six months without 
the. pope’s consent, nor without assigning him his share 
in any conquests which should be made upon them; 
and that, even after this period, he should not agree to 
any acjmmmodation which might be detrimental to the 
church, or to the interest of religion. On his part, the 
pope stipulated to deposit a large, sum in the bank of 
Venice towards defraying the expense of the war; to 
maintain, at his own charge, during the space of six 
months, twelve thousand foot, and five hundred horse; 
to grant the emperor, for one year, half of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues throughout Spain; to authorize him, 
by a bull, to alienate as much of tlie lands belonging 
to religious houses in that country, as would amount 
to the "sum of five hundred thousand crowns; and to 
employ not only spiritual censures, but military force, 
against any prince who should attempt to interrupt or 
defeat the execution of this treaty.'' 

Notwithstanding the explicit t^ms in which 
Toure stiu tiig extirpation of heresy was declared to be 
liiB inten- the object of the war which was to follow upon 
arpISS'.- this j^aty, Charles still endeavwired to per- 
. suade the Germans .that he had no design to 
abridge fheir reli^oas liberty, but that he aimed only 
at vindicating his own authority, and repressing *the 
insolence of such as had encroaclwd upon it. With 
this view, he wroto circular letters in the same strain 
with his answer to the deputies, at Ratisbon, to mostof 
the free, cities, and to several of the princes who had 
embr^d tiie Protestant doctrines; In these he com- 
plained loudly,..bttt in general terms of the cont^pt 
into whicti tito imperial dignity had fallen,, and of the 
presumptuoas as weUas disorderly behaviour of some 
members of the empre. He tiedatod, that he now 
to^jiim8,'pot in a reUgioqs, but m?a civil quarrel; 

- k Sleid. 381. 856. ||ii MonI Coipi 
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not to oppress any who continued to behave as quiet 
and dutiful - subjects, but to humble the arrogance of 
such as h%d thrown off all sense of that subordinatiop 
in which they were placed under him as head of the 
Germanic body. Gross as this deception was, and 
manifest .as it might have appeared, to all who. con- 
sidered the omperor’s conduct with attention, it became 
* necessary for him. to ma)Ce trial of its effect; and such 
was the confidence and dexterity with which he em-; 
ployed it, that he derived the most solid advantages 
from this artifice. If he had avowed at once an inteor 
•tion of overturning the Protestant church, and of re- 
ducing all Germany under its former state of subjection 
to the papal see, none of the cities or princes who had 
embraced die new opinions could have remained neutral 
after such a declaration, far less could they have ven-; 
tured to assist the emperor in such an enterprise. 
Whereas, by concealing and even disclaiming any in- 
tention of that kind, he not only saved himself from the 
danger of being overwhelmed by a general confederacy 
of all the Protestant stated^ but he furnished tha timid 
with ah excuse for continning inactive, and the design- 
ing or interested with a pretext for joining him wilthout 
exposing themselves to the infamy of abandoning their 
own principles, or taking part openly in suppressing 
thetn. ! At the same time the emperor well knew, th|it 
if, by their assistance, he were enabled to break the 
power of the elector of Saxony and the landgrave, he 
might {dierward prescribe what ^rms he pleased to 
the feeble remains of a party without union, and des« 
titute of leaders,, who wdnld then regret, too latei their 
mistaken confidence in him, and their inconsiderate de- 
sertion of their a6eociate8.i 

■m pdpe Popj %. hnd jmfiareseen dis- 

hhiJta?**’ play pf his ^a^ l^.'weU nigh< disconcerted 
' this phto, which the erapo'or .had formed with 
so much . care and art. Proud of having been, the 
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autbdr of such a formidable league against the Lutheran 
heresy, and happy in thinking that the glory of extir- 
pating it was reserved for his pontiHcatcs he published 
the articles of his treaty with the emperor, in order to 
demonstrate the pious intention of their confederacy, as 
well as to display his own zeal, which prompted him to 
make such extraordinary efforts for maintaining the 
faith in its purity. Not satisfied with this, he soon after 
issued a bull, containing most liberal promises of in- 
dulgence to all who should engage in this holy enter- 
prise, together with warm exhortations to such as could 
not bear a part in it themselves, to increase the fervour 
of their prayers, and the severity of their mortifications, 
that they might draw down the- blessing of Heaven 
upon those who undertook it.* Nor was it zeal alone 
which pushed the pope to make declarations so incon- 
sistent with the account which the emperor himself 
gave of his motives for taking arms. He was much 
scandalized at Charles’s dissimulation in such a cause ; 
at his seeming to be ashamed of owning his .zeal for 
the church, and at his endeavours to make that pass 
for a political contest, which he ought to have gloried 
in as a war that had no other object than the defence 
of religion. With as much solicitude, therefore, as the 
emperor laboured to disguise the purpose of the con- 
federacy, did the pope endeavour to publish their real 
plan, in order that they might come at once to an open 
rupture with the Protestants, that all hopes of recon- 
cilement might be cut off, and that Charles might be 
under fewer temptations, and have it less in his power 
thtm at present, to betray the interests of the church by 
any accommodation beneficial to himself.* 

The emperor, though not a little offended at the pope’s 
ind^eretion or malice in making this discovery, con- 
tinued boldly to pursue his own plan, and to assert his 
iutentions to be no other than what he had originally 

' Du Moot Carps Diptom. ‘F. Paul. 188. iWii. Hist. i. 61. 
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aimwed. Seve^ of theProtestant states, fr&om be had 
previous! j gainedfthought theDaselves jut^ified, in some 
measure, by bi^eelaration, for abandoiiipg^ dieir asso- 
ciates, 'cmd:|!vei) ;for. giving, assistance to; him. ' 

V !■ But tbesefartifices did not impose on the 
Sw greater and sounder part of theProtestant con- 
fed.erates. "niey ‘‘pearly perceived it- to be 
4tfeqce. s^inst the reformed :reIigion^that the emperor 
had taken arms, and .thcit.^t'only the suppression of 
it, but the extind:ion of.tfae;6erman libmdes, vTouJdbe 
the certain consequenceof his obtaining snch an entire 
superiority as would enable him to-execute his schemes 
in their bill .extent. They determined, therefbrei to 
prepare for their own defence, and- neither to renounce 
those religious truths, tolihe knowledge of which they 
had attained by -means td wonderful, nor .to ^abandon 
those civil rights which ^ad.^een tranmitted to them' 
by tbeir ancesto^ Wtbrifli^r to ^ve the necessary 
directions for this. purpose, thmr deputies met at Ulm, 
soon afW their abrupt departure fronU^Latisbon. Their 
deliba:ations were now conducted wilh such. \Yigour 
and unmiimity, .a8 th@ imminent , danger which threat- 
ened them required'..' The contingent oftroic^s, which 
each of the confederates was: to ^pdsh, having been 
fixed by the origii^ treaty of uaiOn," orders wei^ given 
for bringii^ them ’immediately into the field. ; Be||^ 
sensible, aMast, that, through the narrow prejndicM^ 
some of their , m^bers, and the imprudent sepibity of 
others, diy had neglecj^ditoo lqngto streng!lhL%)thein^ 
selves by foreign alHat^, tbey^iowApplied witil^ great, 
earnestness Itp the Venb&ns and Swiss. . ; 

'Hieyiii- To'.'thie Venetimti^dieysepreBaateditheeinpe- 
iM'J^e ror^intmcdoni^iiyerfapniing die presmit system 
crf<j^eime^ and ofiiweiog' himsdf to ,ahs<^»te 
power in 'that country .by^mQ^>of ibreign,.|p!]^ for- 
nisheihby ^ pt^e ; .they -wamed them how . this 

eveht would prove to the liberties of -|taIy,.,aadK^t by 
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iufferipg Charles to acquire unlimited authority in the 
one country, they would soon feel his dominion to be 
no less despotic in the other ; they besought 
therefore, not to grant a passage through their territo- 
ries to those troops, which ought to be treated as com- 
mon enemies, because by subduing Germany they pre- 
pared chains for the rest of Europe. These reflections 
had not escaped the sagacity of those wise republicans. 
They had communicated their sentiments to the pope, 
and had endeavoured to divert him from an alliance, 
which tended to render irresistible the power of a po- 
tentate, whose ambition he already knew to be bound- 
less. But they had found Paul so eager in the prosecu- 
tion of his own plan, that he disregarded ail their re- 
monstrances.^ This attempt to alarm the pope having 
proved unsuccessful, they declined doing anything more 
towards preventing the dangers which they foresaw ; and 
in return to the application from the confederates of 
Smalkalde, they informed them, that they could not 
obstruct the march of the pope’s troops through an 
open, country, but by levying an army strong enough 
to face them in the field ; and that this would draw 
upon themselves the whole weight of his as well as ot 
the emperor’s indignation. For the same reason they 
declined lending a sum of money, which , the elector 
of^axony and landgrave proposed to borrow of them, 

towards carrying on the war.” 

^ The demands of the confederates upon the 
SwSl* Swiss were not confined to the obstructing of 
the entrance of foreigners into Germany ; they required 
the ndghbourt cl^« »11'» 

<rf Ae empire, to faterpoee witl ttar wonted vi^ur 

for flie prraerention of iB-Ubettiee, end not to stand M 
wWle thdr btetW .em opp|^ 

^ But *ln.tet«r,teel ..me of the 

“ SleM,391. ^ ' ‘ 

Bello '8etj»riko,'8poa SCMaiom, toI. ii. P- MT.r 
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cantons might have been “disposed to act when the 
cause of the Reformation was in danger^ the Helvetic 
body was so divided with regard to religion, as to 
render it tinsale for the Protestants to take any step 
without consulting their C atholic associates ; an^ among 
them the emissaries of the pope and emperor had^sUch 
influence, that a resolution of maintaining an exact neu- 
trality .between the contending parties, was the utnibst 
which could be procured." 

Of Francis Being disappointed in both these applications, 

Hmry the Protcstants, not.long after, had recourse to 
kings of France and England ; the approach 
of danger either overcoming the elector of Saxony’s 
scruples, or obliging him to yield to the importunities 
of his associates. The . Situation of the two monarchs 
flattered them with hopes, of success. Though hostili- 
ties between them had continued for some time after 
the peace of Otespy, tni^ became weary at last of a 
war, attended with no 'glory or advantage to either, 
and had lately terminated all their differences by a 
peace concluded at Campe near Ardres. Franmn^||pring 
with great difficulty procured his allies, the ScOt^ w be 
included in the treaty, in return for that concessioltbe 
engaged to pay a great sum, which Henry demanded 
as due to him on several accounts, and he left Bbulogne 
in the hands of the English, as a pledge for his fait^l 
performance of that'article. But though tile re-esta- 
blishment of peace Seemed to. le^ve the' two mionarchs 
at liberfy to turn their attention towards Germany, so 
unfortunate were the Rotestanite, that they derived no 
immediate advantage flb'm this - circumstance., Henry 
appeared unwilling to entef^into any alliailce wiflithem, 
but on such conditions aS^vrould render, bint not only 
the head, but timSupreme-dlpsctor of jffieir. league; a 
pre-eminence which, as thebOn^ of union or interest 
between them Vere but feeble;’ and as he differed' fr^ 

V ' . " Sieid, 
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them so widely in his religious sentiments, they had no 
inclination to admit." Francis, more powerfully in- 
clined by political considerations to afford Uiem assist- 
ance, found his kingdom so much exhausted by a long 
war, and was so much afraid of irritating the pope, by 
entering into close union with excommunicated heretics, 
that he durst not undertake the protection of the Smal- 
kaldic league. By this ill-timed caution, or by a super- 
stitious deference to scruples, to which at other times 
he was not much addicted, he lost the most promising 
opportunity, of mortifying and distressing his rival, 
which presented itself during his whole reign. 

Protei- notwithstanding their ill success intlioir 

ihe*ficld* negotiations with foreign courts, the confede- 
wiih a rates found no difficulty at home, in bringing a 
great army. g^gJgjgJJ^ fQj.(.g Germany abound- 

ed at that time in inhabitants ; the feudal institutions, 
which subsisted in full force, enabled the noblc.s to call 
out their numerous vassals, and to put them in motion 
on the shortest warning ; the martial spirit of the Ger- 
mans> not broken or enervated by the introduction of 
commerce and arts, had acquired additional vigour 
during the continual wars in which they had been em- 
ployed, for half a century, either in the pay of tlie em- 
perors or the kings of France. Upon every opportu- 
nijy of entering into service, they were accu.«tomed to 
run eagerly to arms ; and to every standard that was 
erected, volunteers flocked from all quarters.'’ Zeal 
seconded, on this occasion, their native ardour. Men 
on whom the doctrines of the Reformation had made 
that deep impression which accompanies truth when 
first discovered, prepared to maintain it with propor- 
tional vigour; and among a warlike people, it appeared 
infamous to remain inactive, when the defence of reU- 
gion was the motive for taking arms. Accident com- 
bined with all these circumstances in facilitating the 


• Rymer^KV. 93. Herbcrf, 258. 
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levy of .soldien amd&gtlie coiifederate^. A considerable 
niimber Grermans, ia ibe pay of France, being dis- 
missed by tbejking on the project of peace with Eng- 
land, joined;ill^ body the standard of the Protestants.'* 
By sncb; a concurrence of causes, they were gabled to 
assendsle in a few weeks aih army composed of seventy 
thousand foot and'^fi^en thousand horse,' provided with 
a train of a hundred ebd twenty cannon, eight hmiihred 
ammunition Waggons, ieijg|^|hou8and beasts of burden, 
end six thousand pioneenH' ^his army, one of the most 
numerous, and undoubtedly the best appointed,fOf any 
which had been levied in Etnrbpe during that century, 
did not. require the united effort of the whole Protestant 
body to raise it. • The elector of Saxony, the landgrave 
of Hesse, the dukeofWurtemberg, the princes of Anhalt, 
and the imperial cities of Ausbourg, Ulm j and Strasburg, 
were the only powers whidi contributed towards .this 
great aTmament::,’lhe electors Of Cologne, of Branden- 
buig, and the cOuht P^atine, ' overawed by the empe- 
ror’s threats,' or deceived by hiaprefi^ions, remained 
neuter.' John ma^uis. of Brandenburg Bareith,. and 
Albert of Brandenburg Ampach, diough both early con- ' 
verts to Lutheranism, ei^ered openly into the emperor's 
service, under pretext of having obtained bis promise 
for the security ofdie Protestant religion ; antHdaurice 
of Saxony .soon followed their example. ' , ‘ 

Tliein-' The. number of their troops, the 

quality of amazing rapidity wherewith they 1 
Mv/bm bled them, astonished i&e emperdfi 

him with the' ihost distpiietilDg Apprefaensk^ 
He was, indeedfin no Conditiioa to result such a mighty 
force. Shut up indlatisbihi4vA'h>^>^ of lao^^t Strength, 
whoseinhabitantr, being mostly Lud^fans, would ^ve 
been moto Teady to bebhy &att to assist him, Wilhionly 
three thmatond Siighish'^^ who had seiVedidn Hun- 

Liidddci ab AWIa pt Zodi^ Commntvioiaiii de Bel. Gena. 
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g^iy , and about five thousand Germans, who had joined 
him 'from different parts of the empire, he must have 
been overwhelmed by the approach of such a fbroiid* 
able army, which he .could not fight, nor could he even 
hope to r^eat- from it in safe^. The pope's troops, 
though in full march to his relief, had hardly reached 
the ffontiers of Germany ;'- the forces which he ex- 
peqjled from the Low Countries had not yet begun to 
move, a6d were even, far ffcm being complete.* His 
situation, however, called for more immediate succour, 
nor did it seem practicable for him -to wait for such 
distant auxiliaries, with whom his junction was so 
precarious. 

They im- happened fortunately for Charles, that 

prudently the Confederates did not avail themselves of the 
instead o( advantage which lay .so full in their view. In 
acting. wars, the first steps are commonly taken 

with much timidity and hesitation." Men are solicit- 
ous at that time, to put on the semblance of moderation 
and equity ; they strive to gain partisans by seeming to 
adhere strictly to known forms ; nor can they be brought, 
at once, to violate those established institutions, which 
in times of tranquilli^ they have been accustomed to 
reverence ; hence their proceedings are often feeble or 
dilatory^ when they ought to be most vigorous and de- 
cimye. -Influenced by those considerations, which, hap- 
pily for the peace of society, operate powerfully on the 
human inintl, the confederates could not think of throw- 
ing offffiat allegiance which they oved to the bead of 
the en^irej or of turning their atoW against him, wi^ 
out one solemn appeal more to his candour, and 
to the^im^al judgment of flieir fellow-su^ 
jects. For fius parpos^, th«qr addressed a letter to the 
emperor, and a maaifesto to all the inhabitants of Ger- 
many;:. Thfe W of bo* 

sente4%elrown conductwito rMpect to civil affaire as 
’ ' *' Sleid. S89, ArUa, 8. a. 
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dutiful and silbmissive they mentioned the inviolable 
union in which they had lived with the emperor, as well 
aa-the many and recent marks of his good-will and grati- 
tude wherewithal they had been honoured ; they assert- 
ed religion to be the sole cause of the violence which 
the emperor now meditated against them ; and in proof 
of diis produced many arguments to convince those who 
were so weak as to be deceived by the artifice with 
which he endeavoured to cover his real intentions ; 
they declared their own resolution to risk every thing 
in maintenance of their religious rights, and foretold 
the dissolution of the German constitution, if the em- 
peror should finally prevail against them.^ 

The em. Charles, though in such a perilous situation 
SSem ^ might have inspired him with moderate sen- 
undcr the timents, appeared as inflexible and haughty as 
empire. ' if his affairs had been in the most prosperous 
Juijf *0. jtate. jjia only reply to the address and ma- 
nifesto of the Protestants, was to publish the ban of the 
empire against the elector of Saxony and landgrave of 
Hesse, their leaders, and against all who should dare 
to assist them. By this sentence, the ultimate and 
most rigorous, one which the German jurisprudence 
has provided for the punishment \>f traitors, or enemies 
to their country, they were declared rebels and out- 
laws, and deprived of every privilege which they en- 
joyed as members of the GeVipIteic . body ; th^ goods 
were confiscated; their sul^cts fi^solved firom their 
oath of allegiance ; and it became not only lawful bitt 
meritorious to invade tbdv teMtories.^ The nobles, 
and free cities, who framed or p^ected the constitu- 
tion of'ihe Genbto .^venahieat, had not be^^so negli- 
gent of their own Safety and privileges as to- trust the 
emperor with this fonnidable juri^i^on. , The au- 
thority of a diet of the empire ought to baVe been in- 
terposed before any of its members cotild be put under 

Shiid.SSS. .. 
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the ban. But Charles overlooked that formalist well 
knowing that, if his arms were crowned with success, 
there would remain none Who would have either power 
or courage to call in question what he had dooia.* 
The emperor, however, did not.jfound his senteaoe 
against the elector and laij4gmve on their revolt from 
the established church, or their conduct with regard 
to religion ; he affected to assign fer it reasons purely 
civil, and tliase too expressed in such general and am- 
biguous terms, withtmt sp^ifying the nature or cir- 
cumstances of their guilt, as rendered it .mOire like on 
act of despotic power than of a legal and limited juris- 
diction. Nor was it altogether from choice, or to con- 
ceal his intentions, that Charles had recourse to the 
ambiguity of general expit^ions; but he durst not 
mention too particularly &e causes of his sentence, as 
every action which he could have charged upon the 
elector and landgrave as a crime, n;(ight have been em- 
ployed with equal justice to condemn jpany of tlie Pro- 
testants whom be still pretended to consider as faithful 
subjects, ;md whom it would have been extremely im- 
prudent to alarm or disgust. 

The confederates, now perceiTing''all hopes of ac- 
commodation to be at^ end, ^d only to choose whe- 
ther they would submit without reserve to the empe- 
ror's wiU, or proceed to oj^n hoftiUties. lliey were 
not destitute either of or of resolution to 

Thej de- make the pilfer choice. A few days after the 
ban of die empire wu published, they, accord- 
ing to the qustom of tto sige, jsent a herald to 
the imperial camp, ^th a 8oleHM|. dedaration of war 
against Charles, to Whom hp. longer gave any; 
other tide dial of pretended (mpfjppr, and re- 
nounced an sdlegumce, homt^ or dui^ which be 

DraitML sea f as. 158.^ 
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might claimy or which they had hitherto yielded to 
him. But previous to this formality, partof their troops 
Their first beguu to act. The command of a consider- 
opera- {d>le body of men, raised by the city of Augs- 
’ burg, haying been given to Sebastian Schertel, 
a soldier of fortune, vi^o,, by the booty that he got 
when the Imperialists plundered Rome, together with 
the merit of long service, had acquired wealth and au'^ 
thority which placed him OiU a level with the chief of 
the German nobles : that gallant veteran resolved, be- 
fore he joined the main body of the confederates, to at- 
tempt something suitable to his former fame, and to 
the ^pectation of his countrymen. As the pope’s 
forces were hastening towards Tyrol, in order to pe- 
netrate into Germany by the narrow passes through 
the mountains which run across that country, he ad- 
vanced thither with the utmost rajddity, and seized 
Ehrenberg and Quffstein, two strong castles which 
commanded the principal defiles. Without stopping 
a moment, he continued his march towards Inspruck, 
by getting possession offwhich he wmild have obliged 
the Italians to stop short, and -Vi^ a small body of 
men ootdd have resisted all the efforts of the greatest 
armies. . Casdealto, ^ governor of Trent, knowing 
what a fatal blow this would be to the emperor, all 
whose designs must have proved abortive if his Italian 
auxiliaries had been intercepted, raised a few troops 
with the utmost dispatch, ai^ thtew himself into the 
town. . , $chertel, however, did hot abandon the enter- 
prise, and was preparing to attack the place, when the 
intelligence of the approach 6L&e Italians, and an 
ord^ fiom the elector :^|Hid land^ave, obliged him to 
desist By his retreat passes were left open, and 
the Italians' Entered .Germany without any opposi- 
tion, but from the garrisora which Schertel had placed 
in E^^^eig and Gu^btein ; and these, having no 
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hopes of being relieved, surrendered after a short 
resistance.’* 

And ill- Nor was the recalling of Scheitel the only 
eondact prror of which the confederates were guilty. 
As the supreme command of their army eras commit- 
ted, in terms of the league pfSmalkald^ to the elector 
of Saxony and landgrave uf Hesse ’with equal power, 
all the inconveniences arisiUg froth a divided and co- 
ordinate authority, which is always of fetal conse- 
quence in the operations of war, were immediately 
felt. The elector, though intrepid in his own person 
to excess, and most ardently zealous in the cause, was 
.slow in deliberating, uncertain as well as irresolute in 
his determinations, and constantly preferred mea-surcs 
which were cautious and safe, to such as were bald or 
decisive. The landgrave, of a more active and enter- 
prising nature, foiroed all his resolutions with promp- 
titude, wished to execute them wiA spirit, and uni- 
formly preferred such measures as tended to bring the 
contest to a speedy issue. Thus their maxims, with 
regard to the conduct of the war, differed as widely as 
those by which they were inflU^ced in preparing for it. 
Such perpetual contrariety in their sentiments gave 
rise, imperceptibly, to jealousy and the spirit of con- 
tention. These multiplied the dissen.sione flowing from 
the incompatibility of their natural tempers, and ren- 
dered them more violent. The other members of the 
league consideridglhemselves as independent, and sub- 
ject to the elector and landgrave only in consequence 
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of tlie articles of a/roluntaiy conIpB'ieriMjy, 
long rettun a proper ^^ratipn for commanders, wlip 
proceedediwith so little concp^j and the numerous 
army of .fhe ,Prptest^%;l% ai vast mw^^ whose 
parts are’, iU Compacted^^^d,,whiph is destitute of any 
power s^ci^t to moy^ ^d regulate the whol^ acted 
with no consistency, vjgfJUt, or effect. • y 

The pope’* The emperor, who was afraid that, by re- 
toOT e- Ratisbon,_ he might render it im- 

•w. ** possible for the' pope’s forces to join him, 
having boldly advanced to Landshut on the Iser, .the 
confederates lost some , days in deliberating whether it 
was proper to follow him into the territories of the 
duke of Bavaria, a neutral prince. Wlien at last they 
surmounted that scruple, and began to move towards 
his camp, they suddenly abandoned the design, and 
hastened to attack Ratisbon, in whiiih town Charles ■ 
could leave only a small garrison. y©y this time the 
papal troops, Mpounting folly to that number which 
Paul had stipulated to fumist, had reached Landshut, 
and wera.sopn followed .by «ix thousand Spaniards of 
the veteran bands station^ in Naples. The confede- 
rates, after, ^chertel’s spirited but fruitless expedition, 
seem to haye permitted these forces to advance unmo- 
lested to the place of rendezvous, without any attempt 
to attadk either them or the emperor separately, or to 
prevent their ju^tion.* The imperial army amounted 
now to . ihirtyrsix thousand mep.^and was still more 
formidable- by the^ discipline and ^pur of the troops 
Attn by their nom^^* Avda, commendador of Alcan- 
tara, who had Ibeen present , in all the. wars carried pn ‘ 
by Charles, and seryed| in foe armies which gained 
the memorable victory at -Payta, which conquered 
Tunis, -and invadelt France, <givea this foe preference 
to any . .military force ..'he Ijuatf. eydr seen assembled/ 
Ociavio jFtirnese, fois pope’s jgiwdson, assisted by foe 

*AviU.ia 
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ablest officers formed in the long wars 
and Francis, commanded the Italian auxiliiu^t^. His 
brother, the'cardinal Fam^e, accompanied hini.as pa- 
pal legate ; and in order to ^ve the war the appearance 
of a religious enterprise, h^ 'prpposed, to march at the 
head of the army, with eerried bdbre him, and 

to publish indulgences wherever he came to all who 
should give them any assistance, as had anciently been 
the practice in the crusades against the infidels. But 
this the emperor stricdy prohibited, M inconsistent with 
all the declarations which he h^ made theOer- 
mans of his own party; and the legate perceiving, to 
his astonishment, that the exercise of the Prote^Muit re- 
ligion, the extirpation of which he considered as the 
sole object of the war, was' publicly permitted in the- 
imperial camp, soon returned in disgust to Italy.* 

The arrival of these troOps enabled the emperor to 
send such a reinffi^rcement to the g^anrison at Ratisbon, 
that' the confederates, relinquishing :icdl hopes of re- 
ducing that town, marched towards Inj'i^dStadt on the 
Danube, new. to which' Charles was how encamped. 
They exclaimed loudly against .the emperor’s notorious 
violation of the laws aiid ^n^tution of the empire, 
in having called in foreigners fo lay waste Germany, 
and to oppress its liberties. As in that age,’ the dominion 
of the Roman see was^ib'^^ionito the Protestants, that 
the name' of the pope aIBhe was sufficient to inspire 
diem with horror at any eht^rise which he counte- 
nuaced, and to raise in their giinds the blacked sui^i^ 
ck^ it came to he'nmvetsaUy helieyed among iliinh, 
^ that Paul; not satisfied with attat^g them oip<|py1iy 
f^e of arms, had disperjmd jMl.tmiipsariht attlirwGei<>' 
tna^, to set oh ffire theiir towns and Haagasities, and to 
pmson' die wells at^' fotmtainS td! Wafer.' < Ndr did dns 
TumoUf, which was extravagant and* Ir^tftd enough to 
make' a impression bn dih %ei^iCy bf the ^Igar, 

. ‘vvitgii.lifii'-" 
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Spread amongihein only ; the leadetti oT the party, 

blinded by th6ir prejudices, ‘published a dedlarution, in 
which ^ey accused the pope of having employed such 
antichristiw 'tipd diabolical arts against them.^ These 
sentimiemts of the confederates were confirmed, in some 
measure, by the behatiout of the papal tro^^ who, 
thinking nothing too ngorous towards heretiot' ana- 
thematized by the churchj were guilty ^great excesses 
in the territories of the Lutheran states, and aggravated 
the calamities of war bj^- mingling with it all the cruelty 
of bigoted zeal. 

The con- The first Operations in the field, however, did 
^Tuic? not correspond with the violenice of those pas- 
oe impe- sions which animated individuals. The em- 
rininrm;. peroF had prudcutly taken the resolution of 
avbiding an action with an enemy so far superior in 
number,'’ especially as he foresaw tiiat lathing could 
keep a body composed of sb mSny and such dissimilar 
members from falling to pieces, but fhe pressing to at- 
tack it with an inconsiderate precipitancy. The Con- 
federates, though it was no less 'evident that to them 
every moment’s .delay was pernicious, were still pre- 
vented by the weakness Or division of their leaders 
from mcerting'that vigour, with which their situation, 
as well as the ardour of their soldiers, ought to have 
inspired them; iDn Iheir arrival at Ingold- 
stad^ they found the emperot in a camp not 
remarkab][e-fdr'strehj^h,‘and surrounded dnlyby a slight 
intrenchment. ^ Before thb camp layu plain Of such ex- 
tent, as affonledi sufficient space for dtawing out their 
wholo army, and bringing' it tb act at once. Every con- 
sideratibn shdiiild ^ave <detemined‘1hein tb have seized 
this' oppormnity O^jafiEackih^'ffie' ^^ and their 
greaaf supetiojdly ^ - riutal^ the ea^mess of their 
troops, together triffi ^e ’sj^ifity of the Genbait infan- 
tty in pitched battles^ afiTo^P .the^^ die tnoet probable 

Slei^ 399. b Avili, 78i a. 
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expectation of victory. The landgrave urged this vrith 
great warmth, declaring, that iJkhe sole command were 
vested in him, he would terminate the war on that oc- 
casion, and decide by one general action the fate of 
the two parties. But the elector, reflecting, on the 
valour and discipline of the enemy’s forces, animated 
by the presence of the emperor, and conducted by the 
best officers of the age, would not venture upon an ac- 
tion which he thought to be so doubtful, as the attack- 
ing such a body of veterans on ground which tliey 
themselves had chosen, and while covered with forti- 
fications which, though imperfect, would afford them 
no small advantage in the combat. Notwithstanding 
his hesitation and remonstrances, it was agreed to ad- 
vance towards the enemy’s camp in battle array, in order 
to make a trial whether by that insult, and by a furious 
cannonade which they began, they could draw the Im- 
Tbe em- pcrisdists out of their works. But the emperqr 
much sagaci^ to faU into this snare, 
battle. He adhered to his own system with inflexible 
constancy; drawing up his soldiers behind their 
trenches, that they might be ready to receive the con- 
federates if they should venture upon an assault, calmly 
. waited their approach, and carefully restrained his own 
men from any excursions or skirmishes which might 
bring on a general engt^ment He rode along the 
lines, and, addressing the troops of the different nations 
in thei; own language, encouraged them not only by 
his words, but by the cheerfulness of his voice and 
countenance; he exposed himself in phu:es of greatest 
* danger, and amidst the warmest fire of the enemy’s ar- 
tery, the mostnumerous thathad hitherto beenbrpught 
into the field by any army. Roused by his example, 
not a man quitt^ his ranks; it was diought infamous 
to diseoYer any symptom of fear when the emperor aj^ 
peared so intn^id; and >the meanest soldier plainly 
perceived, that their, ^^niug the combat at present 
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was.OQt tbe of timi'ditjrVin their general, but the 
result of. a W^l-gipunded canton. The coj^edelates, - 
afte( fitihg'Seyeral hotu^ on the Imperialists, '-with latue ' 
noise and teni;or . than ^ecutioh, seeing no prospect of 
alluringjth^ to fight on.> equal terms, retired to their 
own cflShp. Theemperqc'^ployed the night :with such 
diligence in strengthening^is works, that the obnfede- 
rates, returning to the eannonade next day, found: ifiht, 
though they had < now: been willing to venture "upon 
such a hilld experimeQt^he importunity of making*an 
attack with advantage 'Was lost.” 

^ Fiem- After Such d^discovery of the feebleneett or 
jSfa'tte*” irresolution of ih^. leaders, and the pruddice 
onpcior. ns Wfili as fiipnei^ of the enipercHr’s conduct, 
the confederates turned their whole attention towards 
preventing the arrival of a poweriul: reinforcement of' 
ten .thousmid foot and four^thousani^faorse, which the 
count de Buren was bringing to the empi^r from the 
Low Countries. But though gener^ had to tra-' 
verse suCh an' extent of .country; though his' route lay 
through the territories of amoral states wannly disp^ed 
to favour the confederates; though they were apprized 
of his. approaih, and by. their sup^iority in numbers 
might easily . Ssvc detac^d a force sufiicient to over- 
power him, he ..advanced with such rapidity, and by 
such well-coup^ted inoYentents, while tlmy opposed 
sebtio. him^^w^sifeh remissness, and so totl^ . military 
' skill, he conducted Ais hody to th^ impe-' 
rial cafep'-wiih^t any. loss.^ .. '■ ; ' ' 

Upon. ^sn#el>dfthe Hemings, in whom he placed 
great <^nfidence, t^e eiinperori|l9^ed,^ m sdpa degree, 
his plj^ of ogperatiqhs, act more upon thi' 

offensive, though heatill aVitn^M^ihetde with the ut-' 
most industry.. He made, himself tSEber of Neubia-g, 
Dillingen, .ehd JhMmWerij gnrthe of Ndiid- 

lingen, and. aeimid other h^ms/sboeted dh th^ most 
‘^395.sw. A»a.;w.4. '^'4w.^. 
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considerable streams which fall into that mighty river. 
By this he got the command of a great extent of coun- 
try, though not without being obliged to englfiL^in 
several sharp encounters, of which the success was vari- ■ 
ous, nor without being exposed, oftener than once, to 
State of ^ danger of being drawn into a battle. In this 
both . y 'planner the whole autumn was spent; neither 
arm^e^" parfy gained any remarkable superiority over 
the other, and nothing w^s yet done towards bringing 
the war to a period. - Thi^^Wperbr had often foretold, 
with confidence, that disccM and the wiiUt of money 


would compel the confederates to disperse that unwieldy 
body, which they had ueith^. abilities to guide nor 
funds to support* Thohgh k waited with impatience 
for the accomplishment of his prediction, there was no' 
prospect of tiiat event being at hand* But he himself' 
began to suffer from the want of forage and provisions ; 
even the Cai&|>lic provinces being so much incensed at 
the introduction of foreigners into the empire, that they^ 
furnished them with reluctance, while the camp of the' 


confederates abounded with’ a pofusion of all neces- 
saries, which the ,xeal of their friends in the adjacent 
countries pouredin wUh the utmost liberali^ and good- * 
will. Great numbers of the Italians and Spaniards, un- 
accustomed ‘to the climate or food of Germany, were 
become unlit for service through sickness/ Consi- 
derable arrears were now due to the troops, wlio had 
scarcely received any money from the beginning of the 
campaign; the emperor experiencing on this, as well 
as on foipier. occasions, that his jurisdfotion was mdre 
extensive than his revenues, and that the forme? ena- 
bled him to assemble a greater number of soldiers'^flmh 
the latter were sjofficient to support. Upon ell thele' 
account^ 1^ found it difficult to keep his army in the 
fi^d ; some of his ablest generals, and eVen die duke 
of Alva himself, persevering endobstinate as- he' ususlfy 
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was in the prasecution.of-ev^ .measure, advising him 
to disperse his tro6ps into winter-quarters. But as the 
ar^ments urged against any plan tthich he had adqpt- 
ed, rarely made much impression upon the emperor, he 
paid no regard, to their opinion, and determined to 
continue his efibrts4n order to weaiy out the confede- 
rates; being well assured that if he could once oblige 
them to separate, there was little probability of. their 
uniting again in a body.* Still, however, it remained 
a doubtful point, whether his steadiness was most likely 
to fail, or Aeir zeal to be exhausted. It was still un- 
certain which party, by first dividing its forces, would 
give the superiority to the Other; when an unexpected 
event decided the contest, and occasioned a fatal re- 
verse in the affairs of the confederates. 

Scbemes oT Maurice of Saxony having insinuated him- 
Maan ce of flelf ittto the empeior’s con^dence, by the arts 
which have already been de^ribOd, no sooner 
saw hostilities ready to break out between the confede- 
rates of Smalkalde and that monarch, than vast pros- 
pects of*:ambition began to open upon, him. That 
portion of Saxony, which descended to him from his 
ancestors, was far from satisfying his aspiring mind ; 
and he perceived with pleasure the approach of civil 
war, as amidst the revolutions and convulsions occa- 
sioned by. it, .opportunities of acquiring additional 
power or dignity, which at other times are - bought in 
vain, present, diemselves to an enterprising ^irit. As 
he was thoroi^^ly acquainted with the st^te of the two 
contending parties, and the qualities of their .' leaders, 
he did not hesitate long in Aatennining on which side 
the gneatest advantages were be expected. Haying 
revolved all these things in 'fiis owix^reast, and having 
taken his final resoloticm of joini^^he emperor, he 
prud^tly determined to. dediare eacly in his favour; 
that, by:the merit of tlqp, hemight acquire a tiue to a 
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proportional reoompenae;'^ With this view^ be'had re- 
paired to RaMabonfn tbe month of May, under-pretext 
... ; of attending the diet; and after many cqi^r- 
widi the ences widi Charles or his ministers, he, wit^ die 
emperor. SBCrecy, concluded a treaty, in 

which he engaged to concur in'assisting the emperor as 
a faithfhl subject ; and Charles, in return, stipulated to 
bestbw on him all the spoils of the elector of Saxony, 
his dignities as well as territories.'^ History hardly 
records any treaty that -can be considered a# a more 
manifest violation of the most powerful principles which 
ought to influence human actions. Maurice, a professed 
Protestant, at a time when the belief .of religion, as well 
as zeal for its interests, took Iftrong possession of every 
mind, binds himself to contribute his assistance towards 
carrying on' a' war which had manifestly no other object 
than the extirpation of th<f Protestant doctrines.' He 
engages to take arms against his father-in-law, and to 
strip his nearest relation of his honours and dominions. 
He joins a dubious friend against a known benefactor, 
to Whom his’ obligations were both great l||| recent. 
Nor was the prince who ventured upon all niM, one of 
those audacious politicians, who, provided they can ac- 
complish their ends, and secure their interest, avowedly 
disregard the most sacred obligations, and glory in con- 
temning whatever is honourable or decent. Maurice’s 
conduct, if the whole must be ascribed to policy, was 
more artful and: masterly ; he exeented his plmt' in all 
its pprts, and yet endeavoured to presmve, in every 
step which he took,- tiie appeanmee -t^ what was £ur, 
Wd virtuous, and laudable. It is- probable, foam his 
subsequent l^haviour^ that, with regard- to the Protes- 
tant religion at Ids mtentic^ wo-e uprigh^ tiiot 
he fondly trustE^'to the emperoi^s pimmses for its se- 
ccrity, but tha^ according to the fete of all who redito 
too much in policy, and who tread in dark and cnxd^ed 

AbiibL Bnbuii..«4 1 638. Stratii Corp. 1048. flioaiL 84. ^ 
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pa&s, in attempting, to' dweive otba®, he himself was, 
in some degree, deceived: ‘ 


Hu^- 
fices in 
ordfT Ut 
codteal Us 
intrations. 


His tirst care, however, was lo Keep tne.m- 
gageihents into which he had entered with the 
emperor closely concealed : and so perfect n 
master was he in the art of dissimulation, that 


the confederates, • notwithstanding his declining atf'^n- 
nexions with thet^, 'And his r^aijarkable assidui^ in 
j^aying court to the i^peror, seemed to have .enter- 
htined ho suspicion of Ji^ dea^^* ^ Hven the elector 
of Saxony,* when he at the beginning of the 

campaign to join his aSp^ates,' committed his domi- 
nions to Maurice’s ptote^opi-; which he, with an insi- 
diotis appearance of friehd^ip, ^dil^und4rtook.* But 
scaMCN^y' had the ^^tdr taken the field, when Maurice 
l^gan to* consult prliideh^wilh the king of the Romans 
how to invade those territories, w^ the defence of 
which he was intrusted. Soon afte^'^e^^peror sent 
him a copy Of the impeHil han deffbunced against the 
dector apd^nndgrave. Ashe was next heir to the former, 
and pattSH^^y- interested in preventing strangers from 
getting ^^bminio^ into their possession, OhatleS re- 
quired hini,‘not onlj^ ^Ibr his cwn sake, bnt upon the al- 
legiance and duty which: he owed to the head of the 
empire, nistaintly to selze'ahd d^in in his hands the 
forfeited' Ostati^ of the elector ; Warning him, at the 
same tone, th^ ^hi^neglected fo obe^lhese commands, 
he shouldhe held a^ Accessory to 'tiie cHmes of his kins- 
mui,-and be liiable to the aamb'piinishihent^ . V 
'This artt||^'rwhi(h it’ is. Maurice himself 

suggested,*'’!^ o^loyed^h^^^lt^'ih ^'4^ that- hin 
conduct’ towarihM&C ’CleCtor ttilpit’^m a mfatter OF'ne^ 
cessi^ bpt not of choice, ah hpt of ^^i^iehce to his su- 
perior rattier than aYOlui^tary hiyasi^df the rights of 
his kinsi&mt'and ally. 'Hut.fl^ofder to give EOni^,^ore 
8pecions;]||p'estfance' to tiiis tfeh teil ■ with ‘Which ke en- 

''SiriiT8|thip. 'l646. : ' ^ St^.' SSi. "Iltain. 84. 
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deavoured to cover his ^^ition, he, soon after his re- 
turn from Ratisbon, had called together the states of his 
CQUntiy ; and representing to them that a civil war be- 
tween the emperor and confederates of Smalkalde was 
DOW become unavoidable, desired their advice with re- 
gard to the part which he shpuld act in that event. They 
havio^been prepared, no d.pubt, and tutored beforehand , 
and being desirousof gratifying their prince, whom they 
esteemed as well as loved, gave such counsel as they 
knew would be most agitable; advising him to offer 
his mediation towards reconciling the contending par- 
ties; but if that were rejected^and be could obtain proper 
security for the Protestant religion, they delivered it as 
their opinion, that in all oth^ points he ought to yield 
obedience to the emperor.. Upon receiving the imperial 
rescript, together with the ban against the eleetpr and 
landgrave, Maurice summoned the states of his country 
a second time; he laid before them the orders which 
he had received, a^d mentioned the punishment with 
which he was threatened in case of disobedience ; he 
acquainted them that the confederates had ipfused to 
admit of his mediation, and that the emperor had given 
him the most sati^actory declarations with regard to re- 
ligion; he pointed out his own interest in securing pos- 
session of Ae electoral.dominions, as well as the danger 
' of allowing strangers to obtain an esbibl^hment in 
Saxony ; and upon the whole, as the point under de- 
liberation respected hie subjects no less than himself 
he desired to know their sentupents,. how. he shoidd 
steer in that dif^ult and arduous conjuncture. .The 
states, novless obsequious and cog^laisant than 
tikerly, jHrirfessmg th^ own rdiance -j^n the emperope. 
promises as a.p^(|ect secunty for .^bueir veUg^,.!^!. 
pmed tlpit; befoiPhe had recomrsetpiiotfe violent ji^ 
diodi^ ^y W<i^uid write to the ele^r, 
as ^l?i>est meao% not only of nppeaaing the en($lie^4, 
but of pspventing his domimons. firom being seized by 
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foreign or hostile powe^^ to give his coiisent that 
Maurice should take poss^^ubn of them quietly and 
without opposition. Maurice himself seconded f^ir 
arguments in a letter to the landgrave, his fathdr^hi- 
law. Such an extravagant proposition was rejected 
mth the scorn end indignation which it deserved. The 
landgrave, in- retam tOrfMaprice, taxed him wjii^i his 
treachery and ingratitudje. td^ards a kinsman tor yvhoin 
he was so deeply iodebt^ ; he treated with contempt 
his afiectation of eaeea^g the imperial ban, which he 
could not but know to ^6 ef^gether void by the uncon- 
stitutional and arbitta^V^^^er in which it had been 
issued ; he besOught him^^bOt to suffer lumself to be so 
fanblinded by ambitiOn| .aa to forget the obligations of 
honour and fnendsh^, ot tb betray the Protestimt re- 
ligion, the extirpatxoi^ of which out of Germany, even 
by the acknowledgment of the pope himself, was the 
great object of the present war.* ' ] . ^ 

He invades But Maurice had proceeded tbb far to be 
^ rfulT diverted from ptirsi*|ng hil plan by reproaches 
Smodj'*^ or arguments. Nothing now remained but to 
NoTembtot. execute with vigour, what he ht^d. hitherto 
carried on by art^e ax^ dissimulation.- . Nor was 
his boldness in nctioo inferior to his subtlely in con- 
trivance. Having assembled about. twelve thousand 
men, he suddenly invaded cnie part of the electoral pro- 
vinces,, while '’.Ferdinand^ with an army composed of 
B(diemiansendHuoga;rian8,ovewanthe other. Maurice, 
in ‘two 8herp>m>coanters,defseted thejhix^s whi^ the 
elector had left to .gQa!rd.‘his.^obaiiiry; and improving 
these<edVanti^vij^lhe titmoet, made, himself master 
of ell Gotha, ^se- 

aachi^irld^h -hel^'^plades of nonSidmble strength, and 
defended by‘’BuffiGientg«l^sonB,'reltftied to open.thehr 
gateSi;>i.‘.1^|i|^ewS'Of the8fiito{dd toon^^Nhed 

-the hts|s|^'e^ ' eoi^sdercite'cetnps; ’'Iar "^^lhhnei^ 
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satisfaction with an event, which it was foreseen would 
be productive of the most important consequences, was 
expressed by every possible demonstration of joy. The 
latter was filled with astonishment and terror. The 
name of Maurice was mentioned with execration, as 
an apostate from religion, a betrayer of the German 
liberty, and a contemner of the most sacred wd natural 
ties. Every thing that the or invention of the 
party could suggest, in order , to blacken and render 
him odious; invectives, satires,. and lampoons, the 
furious declamations of iheir preachers, together with 
the rude wit of their authors, .were all employed against 
him. While he, confiding ih the arts which Jie had so 
long practised, as if his actions could have admitted of 
any serious justification, published a mamfesto, contain- 
ing the same frivolous reasons for his conduct, which 
he hM formerly alleged in the meeting of his states, 
and in his letter to the landgrave." 

The con- elector, upon, the first intelligence of 

fedent«a Maurice’s ftiotions, proposed to return homq 
tarn with his troops for the defence of Saxony. But 

the deputies of the league, assembled at Ulm, 
emperor ; prevail^ on hini) at .that timO} to remain with 
the army, and to prefer the success of the coxninon cause 
before the security of his own dominioM. ' At length 
the sufferings and complsdnts of his subjects Increased 
so much, that he discovered the utmost impatience to 
set out, in order to rescue them from theoiqiression of 
Maurice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, who, 
having been accustomed to that licentious and merciless 
species of war which was thought,lawful against the 
Turks, committed, wherever they 
of rapine and violence- This desiidH the^tor was 

so natural and J& wannly urged, thaft iOm deputies at 
Ulm, though fully sensible of the unhappy co^qucnces 
of thttir aiiny,i durst not Jtefuae th^*iConsent, 

■ 8Wd.4m,4IO. 
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how unwilling soever to gp^t it. In this perplexity, 
they repaired to the can^ o^ t^th eoufederatra at Gien- 
gea, on the Brehz, in order to consult their cdhstituent^. 
Nor were they less at a loss what to determine in this 
pressing . emergence. But, after having considered 
.Mtiously the open desertion of some of th^ir allies; the 
scandalous luketrarmness of others, who had hitherto 
contributed nothing to^^rds the War ; the intolei9d>le 
load which had fall^ ofcbnsequehce upon such ihconr 
b^s as were most zealotls for the cause, or most faith- 
fill to their engagemeht^|^»the ill success of all their 
endeavours to obtain fa(^^ 'aid; the unusual length 
of the campaign; the x^gpur of the season; together 
wi& the great number 6f isoldiai's, and even officers, 
whahad quitted the service on that account; they con- 
cluded that npthingi'lc^ttid save them, but either the 
bringing the contest to the immediate decision of a 
battle^ by attacking the imperial aiinj^j or an accom- 
modation of. all their differences with Charles, by a 
. jxealy. Sui^was ffie despondency and dejection which 
now oppressed the party, that of these two they chose 
what was most feeble and unmanly^ empowering a 
minister of thh ele^r of Brandenburg to propound 
overtures'of peace in their name to the emperor. 

Which he No sooner did Charles perceive this haughty 
confederacy, which had so lately threat^ed to 
drive him ontpf Germany, condescending to make the 
first advances towards an agr^ment, than concluding 
their to bp gone, or their union tp be broken, he 
immediately asstimed the tone of a conqueror; and, as 
if had.V^ almiady qt hiasnercy, would:. not hear 
of a hegoti«tio|y^tipna coniSi^n that the elector of 
Saio^ .shbiuld. p^budy gbre.^ himself and . his do- 
minions |d>wlutely to His diisphsel.'* nothing more 
iiitoleR^i!|K ignominious GOtild.,havebemi pssBcribed, 
even in j^t^^^tritnation of tlmir a0iuri^ it is niiWon- 
> $c*A a. 485. ' 
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der that this propositioQ .should be rejected t>y a party, 
which was rather humble^T.and disconcerted tH^ sub* 
diied. But' though they refused to submit tameljr to 
the emperor’s will, they wanted spirit to pursue the 
only plan which eould have preserved their 'indepen- 
dence; and fo'^etting that it was the union of their 
troops in one body whic^.had hitherto rendered the 
CQS^eracy formidable, and had more than once 
obliged the Imperialists to thii^'Of. quitting the field, 
they inconsiderately abandoned this advantage, which, 
in spite of the diversion ia^ifxony, would still have 
kept the emperor in awe; yielding to the elector’s 
Thc-ireop, entreaties, consent^. ^ his proposal of diWd- 
fodeme""' army. N|he ^pusand men were left 

separaie. in the ducliy of Wurtemi^gj.in order to pro- 
tect that province, as well as theiiee- cities of Upper 
Germany ; a coiij^d®''‘^hIe body marched with the elec- 
tor towards Saxony; but the greater part returned with 
their respective leaders i^o their own co^tries, and^. 
were dispersed there." p 

AMiost all The moment that the troops separated, the 

benrflt confederacy ceased to be 1^ object of terror;;* 
‘^emp^ and the members of it, vho, while they com- 
ror. posed part of a great .body, had felt but little 
anxiety about their own seenrity^began to tremble when 
they reflected that they now stood exposed singly to 
the whole weight of the emperor’s veng^aboe. Charles 
did not allow them leisure to recover from their con- 
sternation, or to fprin any new schemes of union.. As * 
soon as ihe confederates began to retire, he put bin 
army in motion, and though it waft? now thq depiw of 
winter, he resolved tp beep the field, '^%rder to ipake 
the most of that -j^vontable juncture for .which he h^,. 
waited so l^g. Spme spiall towps.in whi^ the 
testan||;d>&d left , garrisons, innqe^tely oji^d^ 
gates. Norlingen, fhofenherg, i^d Hall. imneS^ cities, 

•SIe!d.*U. 

vot. y. 
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submitted soon afW. Though Charles could not pre- 
vent the . elector from levying, as he retreated, large 
contributions upon the archbishop of Mentz, the abbot 
of Fulda, and other ecclesiastics,’’ this vras more than 
balanced by the submission of Ulm, one of the chief 
cities of Suabia, highly distinguished by its zeal for the 
Smalkaldic league.' As soon as an example was set of 
deserting the . common cause, the rest of the memb^ 
became instantly impatient to follow it, and seemed 
a&aid lest others,, by g^^g the start of them in re- 
turning to their duty, ^fhtdd, on that account, obtain 
more favourable ^rms./^^e, elector palatine, a weak 
prince, who, notwitiistandmg his professions of neutra7 
lity, had, very preposterously, sent to the confederates 
four hundred horse,. .a body so inconsiderable as to, be 
scarcely any addition' to their strength, but great enough 
to render him guilty in the eyes of tiie emperor, made 
his acknowledgments in the most abject manner. The 
inhabitant^ of Augsburg, shaken by so many instances 
of. apostacy, expelled the brave Schertel out of their 
city, and .accepted such conditions as the emperor was 
pleased to grant them.'. 

The duke of !Wurtemberg, though among the first 
urho had offered to submit, was obliged to sue for par- 
' jdon on his knees; and. even after this mortifying humi- 
^ liatum, obta^ed it^^with difficulty.^ Memmingen 
. , ‘ and otiier fyee cities in the ^circle of Suabia, being 
now. abandoned by all their former associates, found it 
necessuy to pto^de for their own safety by throwing 
^ themselves' tm the mnperor’s mercy. Strasburg ..and 
Fnhkfort on the- Jtlaine, cit^ far removed from the 
seat of dangeii‘,''jducovered no greater steadiness tiimi 
. those -which lay more mcpoibd. Thus a confederacy, 

. lately SiO^we^ as to shake .the imperial ,J^one, fell 
to piedife^ and was* dissolved -in the ^ace .nf a few 
vtseeks; bardly mmhber qf thtit femaidable combi- 

ThutauQI. ... Hem. d«.lUbier^ toOL L 589. 
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nation now remaining in arms, but the elector and 
landgrave^ to whom the emperor, having from the be- 
ginning marked them out as victims of his vengeance, 
The rigot^ was at no pains to offer terms of reconciliation. 

Nor did he grant those who submitted to him;4 
SiTem-^ generous and unconditional pardon. Conscious 
peror. . of his own Superiority, he treated them both with 
haughtiness and rigour. All the princes in person, 
and the cities by their deputies, were compelled to im- 
plore mercy in the humble posture of supplicants. As 
the emperor laboured und^T difficulties from the 
want of money, he imposed heavy fines upon them, 
which he levied with most rapacious, exactness. The 
duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred thousand 
crowns; the city of Augsburg, a hundred and fi% 
thousand; Ulm a hundred thousand; Frankfort eighty 
thousand; Memmihgen fifty thousand; and the rest in 
proportion to their abilities, or their different degrees 
of guilt. They wefe obliged, besides, to renounce the 
league of Smalkalde ; to furnish assistance, if required, 
towards executing the imperial ban against the elector 
and landgrave; to give up their artillery and warlike 
stores to the emperor; to admit garrisons into their 
principal cities and places of strength; and, in this dis- 
armed and dependent situation, to expect the final 
award which the emperor should think proper to pro- 
nounce when the war came to an issue/ But, amidst 
.the great variety of articles dictated by^Charles on this 
occasion, he, in conformity to his orig^al plan, took 
Care that nothing relatii^ to religion should be msetted; 
and to such a degree were the confiidenUes humbldd or 
overaired, ffiat, forgetting the zeal i^ich had so long 
animetei|r>titem, they were solicitous only about t h ei r 
oern as^^wiftiout venturing to insist on f point, the 
ment^ .i^ which they saw the emperor avoiding srith 
so much industry. Hie inhabitants of Ifenuningmi 

'8bU.4ll,&e. TlMiB.iib.{T.p.lt5. IM. de Bibkv,. torn. I. SOS. 
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aJoae made some fe^le pfocure a promise of 

protection in the eicercise bf-.|their religion, but were 
checked so severely by the im^ial ministers, that they 
insmntly fell from their demand* 

:' ,5rhe elector of Cologne, whom, notwithstanding the 
sentence of excomnuimcation issued against him by the 
pope, Charles had. hitherto alloived to remain in ,pos- 
' session of the.archiepiscopal^see, being now required 
by the emperor to submit to the censures of the church, 
this virtuous and disinterested prelate, unwilling to ex- 
pose his subjects* to thb miseries of war on his own ac- 
Jaii *5 couni*^ voluntarily "^resigned that high dignity. 

With a moderation becoming his age and cha- 
racter, he chose to enjoy truth, together with the exer- 
cise of his religion, ' in the retirement of a private life, 
rather than to disturb society by engaging in a doubt- 
ful and violent struggle in order to retain his office.* 

The ei^ During these transactions, the elector of Sax- 
toSu^' reached the. frontiers of his country unmo- 
udnco.’ tested. As Maurice could assemble no- fortte 
wSon of eqpal to the army which accompanied him, he, 
in, a short time, "hot only recovered 'possession 
of his otm territories, but overran Misnia, and stripped 
his rival 'of all that belonged to him, except DresdeA- 
.and Leipsic, wh^fa, being towns of some strength, 
cotdd not be suddenly reduced. Mauricej obliged to 
quit the field, and to shut hinu|^f up in hitf^ capital, 
dispf^ohed courier after courier ioo die emperor, repre- 
sentii^ his dai^iStous si^tion, and solicij^g him with 
>die‘most earnest impo^nily to march immediately to 
his^lief. Btit. Charles, busy at'that time in prescrib- 
ing terms to shf^'menibers of th6 lea|^e as .were dai^ 
ietozning to their allegianoe|*ihQU^4:,it sufficient to de- 
tach marquis of .BrandenburgrAnsgadi with 
diree thtnuand mev h> his assistance. ^lb<^ though 
an entfaprisiog ttiid:^|^Te officer, ams unexpectecUy 

■ mi: tifi. tltOBB, tib. H s 1S8« 
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surprised by the elector, killed many of hu troops, 
dispersed the remainder,- and took him prisoner.' 
Haurice continued as much exposed as formerly ; and 
if his enemy had known how to improve the opportu* 
nity which presented itself, his ruin must have becit' 
immediate and unavoidable. But Ihe elector, no less 
slovit and dilatory when invested with the sole com- 
mand, than he had beeh^formerly when joined in au- 
thority with a partner, never gave any proof of military 
activity but in this enterprise against Albert. Instead 
of marching directly towa^ Mauriee, whom the de- 
feat of his ally had ^eatly uarmed, he inconsiderately 
listened to overtures of accommodation, which his art- 
fuf antagonist proposed with no other intention than to 
amuse him, and to slacken the vigour of his ojthrations. 
Theeiii- Such,. indeed, was the posture of the empe- 

perm^n- ror's affaiiSj that he could not march instantly 
to the relief of bis ally. Soon after the separa- 
tion of the confederate army, he, in order to 
itndgitve. himself of .tlie burden of maintaining a su- 

perfluous .pumber of troops, had dismissed the count of 
Buren widi his Flemings,* imagining that the Spaniards 
{gid Germans, together with the papal forces, would be 
^lly sufficient to crush any degree of vigour that yet 
remained among the membets of tb&'league. But Paul, 
growing wise too late, begiin now to discern the impru- 
dence of that measure, from which the more sagacious 
Venetians had endeavoured in vain to dissuade him. 
The rapid progress of the imperial aSSSs, and the ease 
With which they had broken k combination th^ 
peered no less firm than powerful, bp^ed his at 
length, and made him not only forgrt all the advan- 
tages which he had expected from such a complete bri" 
umph o^lpr heresy, but'placed in the strrag^t. light hht 
ownisa^litiir-conduct, in having contributed towaf^ 

* AvUa, 99, 6s Me®. Biter, lp«. »* 
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a^quirnig for 'C|iarte3 stidi 'w immeDde iiicrease of 
pdwer, as would enftble him, after oppressing the liber- 
ties of Germany, to gite law wiih absolute authority to 
dl die stat^ of Italy. The moment that he perceived 
^ ^ his error, he endeavoured to correct iW Without 

nca£°£a giving tbc ^pctor any warning of bis inten- 
tnmp^ tion, he ordered Famese, bis grandson, to reiHirn 
instantly to Italy with all the troops under his (xim- 
mand, and at the same time recalled the licence which 
he had granted Charles, of appropriating to his oiin 
uSe a large share of the pliurch lands in Spain. He 
was not destitute of pretences to jiu’tify this abrupt de- 
sertiod of his a31y. The term of six months,' during 
which the stipulations in their treaty were to continue 
in force, v^as now expired; the league, in opposition to 
whddi their alliance had been framed, ^emed to be en- 
tirely dissipated ; Charles, in all his negotiations with 
the princes and cities which had submitted to his yrill, 
had neither consulted the pope, nor had allotted him' . 
any part of the conquests which he had made, nor had 
.avowed' him any share in the vast contribudpns which 
he had raised. He had- not even made any provision 
for the suppression of heresy, or the re-establishment 
of the Catholic religion, which were Paul’s chief in- 
ducements to bestow the treasures of the church so 
liberally in carrying on the war. These colours, how- 
ever specious, did not conceal fr^ the emperor that 
secret jealousy which was the true motive of the pope’s 
conduct. But^ hs Paul^ 'orders with regard to the 
inandi of his troops were no less peremptory than un- 
expitiiStedi it was impossible to prevent their retreat.' 
Chatles exclaimed loudly -against hilt treacheiy, in 
i^apdoning him so unseason^ly, while he was prose- 
cuthi^^ >]trar undertaken in obedieincd to the papal in- 
junctions; and from which, if succeMul, so much ho-' 
pour fmd advantage wcpild redound to the church, -^o 
complaints he^dc^ t^ats and expostulations. But 
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Paul remained inflexible; his troops continued their 
march towards the ecclesiastical state; and in an dabo- 
rate memorial, intended as an apology for his conduct, 
he discovered new and more manifest symptoms' of 
alienation from the emperor, together with a deefi* 
rooted dread of his power/ Cbarl&, weakened by the 
withdrawing of so great a body from his army, which 
was already much diminiiflied by the number of garri- 
sons that he had been obliged to throw into the towns 
which had capitulated, found it necessary to recruit his 
forces by new levies, before he could venture to march 
in person towards Saxony. ' 

A com i ^ feme and splendour of his success could 
not have failed of attracting such multitudes q{ 
soldiers into his service, from all the extensive 
territories, now subject to his authority, as must 
have soon put him in a condition of taking the 
field against the elector; but the sudden and violent 
eruption of a conspiracy at Genoa, as well as the great 
revolutions which that event, extremely mysterious in 
its first appearances, seemed to portend, obliged him to 
avoid ent^gling himself in new operations in Germany, 
until he had fhlly discovered i^^ source and tendency. 
The form of government which had been established in 
Genoa, at the time when Andrew Doria lestored liberty 
to his country, though calculated to obliterate the me- 
mory of former diss^ions, and received at first with 
eager approbation, did not,, after atrial of near twen^ 
years, give universal satisfaction to ihdte turbulent and 
factious republicans. As the entire administration of 
affairs was now lodged in a certain number of Bfible 
. families, many envying them that pre-eminence, 
or wished for the restitution of a popular govemn 
spintork ^ which they had been accustom^ ; an4 
though ail reverenced the disinteiested virtue of IDoria, 
an^admipd ids talents, not a fhjr were jealous of that 

f. PMd( 208. Pailairic. pir. u. p. £ Tbma. 126. 
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aiEMe^aniwlnt^ KM asqirara in the j^nncils df iKe 
commonwealth. . .. tlis age, hower^, his moderation, 
and his lov-fe of liberty, a&rded ample -sechrity to his 
.countrymen that he would not abuse his power, nor 
sfain the close of his daysby attempting. to ov^rtuni that 
fabric, which it had heen the labour and pHde of his 
life, to ei'eet. BupTibe authority and inSueac^ yr^ch 
in his hands were innocent they easily saw would 
prove destructive, if usurped by any citizen of greater 
ambition or less virtue. A citizen of this dangen^s - 
character liad,. actual^' formed such-, j pretensions, and 
with some prospect of Success.’,; Giannetino Doria, 
whom his grand-iincle Andrew destined to b^&e heir 
of his private fortune, aimed lijcewise at being ’his suc- 
cessor dn power. His temper, haughty, insolent, and 
overbearing to such a degree as would liardly have been 
tolerated in one born to reign, was altogether in'sup- 
portaiile/ in the citizen of a free state. The more saga- 
cious among the Genoese already feared and hated'him 
as the ettemy of those liberties for which they were 'itt- 
debted to his uncle. While Andrew himself, blinded 
that violent and undiscerning affection Irhich per- 
sons in advanced ' age o£^ contract for. tire younger 
members' of their family, set no bounds to the indul- 
gence with which he treated him ; seeming less solicitous 
to secure and perpetuate the freedom of the cominon- 
. wealth," than to aggrandize that undeserving kinsman. 
But whatever suspicipn of Dbrfa’s desi^s, or what- 

the commoftwealtii, these circumstances might have 
occiM^ned, they would have ended, it is probable, in 
nothing more ^han mutmnrings and ccanplaihts; if John 
Iiems , . Fiasco count of Lavagna, obs^ving this grow- 
&g^fi|g08sh had not been enoouraged by it to attempt, 
one of tile boldest actions recorded in history, ^at 
^ ypnng noblerae|m.tiie rkhes^nad niQi 9 i.^lu|^i- 
ous 8 iii|ec^|bTw iednltiic^ possmisid, m an 
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Unii» eminent qualities wfaidi wm upoa 

huotaH beaft^ which command or 

ipincy. gecuie attachmeot.* He was graceful and ma- 
jestic in his person ; magnificent even to profusion ;• of 
a generosity that anticipated the wishes of his friendl^ 
and exc&eoied the>expectations'of strangers; of an in- 
sina^tiag address, gentle manners, and. a Bowing affa- 
bility. But under the iqjpearance of these virtues, 
which seemed to fprm him for enjojring and adorning 
social life, he concealed all the dispositions which mark 
m^ out for taking the lead in the most dangerous and 
dark conspiracies— an insatiable and resfbss ambition; 
a court^ unacquainted with fear, and a mind that dis- 
dained sdbordination. Such a temper could ill brook, 
that station of inferiority, wherein he was placed in the 
republic ; and as he envied the poweKl^hich the eldm 
Doria had acqii^d, he was filled with indignation at 
the thoughts of its descending, like a hereditary pos- 
session, to Giannetino. These various passions, prey- 
Trith violence on his turbulent and aspiring mind, 
determined him, .to attempt overturning that dominatioa|. 
.to which ht tilmid not submit, 
intrigaet effectual method of accomplish- 

<iriprei»- ing this, he thought at first of forming a cOn- 
uwcon- nexion with Francis, and even proposed it . to 
■pinion, French ambassador at Rome; and after 


expelling Doria, together with the imperial faction, by 
his assistance, he offered to put the republic once piore 
under the protection of thaf monarch, B^ping in returh 
for that service to be intrusted with Ae principal sli^^ 
in the administration of government. But having om- 
municated his scheme to a few chosen aidants, from 
vdiom he kept nothing secret, Verrina, the' chief'^o^ 
them, a, man of desperate fortune, captdrle aliki^ of 
vising and executing ih® most auwlcious deeds, rein^r* 
atrt^ earnestness agmqi^^^ folly of 
*him(df:to &e most imminent dmigili whme'he aUoww ' 
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another to reap a)l the' fruity of his success; and ez> 
horted him wa^y to aim hims^f at that pre-eminence 
in his countrjr, to wKich he was destined- by his illus- 
trious birth, was called by the voice of his fellow-citi- 
zens, . and 'Would be raised by the zeal of his friends. 
This discourse opened such great prospects to Fiesco, 
and so suitable to -his genius, that abandoning his own 
plan, he eagerly adopted that of Veirinat The. other 
persons present, though sensible of the hazardous na- 
ture of the undertahing, did not choose to condemn 
what their ^patron had so warmly approved. It was in- 
stantly resolved, in this dark cabal, to assassinate the 
two Dorias, as Well as the principal persons of their 
party, to overturn the established system, of government, 
and to place Fiesco on the ducal throne of Genoa. 
Time, however, and preparations were requisite to ripen 
such a design for execution ; and while he was employed 
in carrying on these, Fiesco made it his chief care to 
guard against every thing that might betray his secret 
or create suspicion. The disguise he assumed, was of 
all others the most impenetrable. He seemed to be 
abandoned entirely to pleasure and 'dissipation. A 
perpetual gaiety, diversified by the pursuit of all the 
amusements in which persons of his age and rank are 
apt to delight, engrossed, in appearance, the whole of 
his time and thoughts. But amidst this hurry of dissi- 
pation, he prosecuted his plan with the most cool at- 
tention, neither retarding the design by a timid hesita- 
tion, hor preci|dtatihg the mtecution by an excess of 
impatience. . Hp continued his correspondence with thb 
French ambafisadur at Rome, though without commu- 
nicating to him his real intentions, that by his means he 
might secure the protection of the French arms, if here- 
after he Aould find it necessary to call them in to his 
aid. . He entered into a close confedmacy with Fa^ese 
duke of Paitna, who being dii^ust^ with &e emp^r 
for refusing t^graht Mfo the investiture of Idiaf dt^y, 
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was eager to promote any measure that tended to di- 
minish his influence in Italy, or to ruin a family «o im- 
plicitly devoted to him as that of Doria. Being seiui- 
ble that, in a maritime state, the acquisition of naval 
power was what he ought chi^y to aim at, he pur- 
chased four galleys from the pope, who probably was 
not unacquainted with the design which he had formed, 
and did not disapprove of it. Under colour of fitting 
out one of these galleys to sail on a cruise against the 
Turks, he not only assembled a good number of his own 
vassals, but engaged, in his service many bold adven- 
turers, whom the fruce between the emperor and Soly- 
man had deprived of their usual occupation and sub- 
sistence. 

While Fiesco was taking these important steps, he 
preserved so adimrably his usual appearance of being 
devoted entirely to pleasure and amusement, and paid 
court with sneh artful address to the t>vo Dorias, as im- 
posed not only on the generous and unsuspicious mind 
of Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who, conscious 
of his own criminal intentions, was more apt to distrust 
the designs of others. So msqiy instruments being now 
prepared, nothing remained but to strike the blow. 
Various consultations were held by Fiesco with his 
confidants, in order to settle the manner of doing it 
with the greatest certainty and eflect. At first, they 
proposed to murder the Dorias and their chief adherents, 
during the celebration of high mass in the principal 
church ; but as Andrew was often absent from religi- 
ous solemnities, on account of his g^eat age, that design 
was laid aside. It was then concerted that Fiesco should 
ibvite the uncle and nephew, with all their friends whom 
he had marked out as victims, to his house ; where it 
would be easy to cut them off stance without danger 
or resistaJice ; but as Giannetino was obliged to leave 
flie town on Ae day which thefhad chosen, it becamU^ 
necessary likewise to alter this plan. They at last de- 
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termined to attj^pt by open forces' jliey fbtind dif- 

ficult to effect by s^iagem^ and" fixed oh the night be- 
tween the 2d and 3d of January, for the execution of 
their enterprise. The time wasSshhosen with great pro- 
priety; for as the doge of the fonuCT year was to quit 
his office, according to custom, on the 1st month, 

and his successor could not be elected soccer than the 
. 4th, the . republic remained during that interval in a 
tort of anarchy, and Hesco mi^twitb lessyiolence 
take possession of tho vacant dignt^; 

The con- The momiug of that day .Fiescb employed 
visiting his friends, passing seme hoyrs among 
to eiteoQir lihem, with a spirit as ^y and hhembaitassed as 
^ times. Towards evening he paid court 
to the l^ortas with his usual marks of respect, and sur- 
vejring their countenance and behaviour with the atten- 
tion natural in his situation, was happy to observe the 
perfect security in which they remained, without the 
least foresight or dread of that storm which h^d been 
so long a gathering, and was now ready to burst oyer 
theit heads. From their palace he hastened to his own, 
which stood by4tkelf in the middle of a large court, 
surrounded by a high wall. The gates had been set 
open in the morning, and all persons, without distinc- 
tion, were allowed to enter '; but strong guards posted 
within the court, suffered no one to return. Verrina, 
meimwhile, and a few^persdns tmsted with the secret 
^ . of A^e^conspiit^, aft^^eon^ncting Fiesco’s vassals, as 
•well as the crews of hfe gadeys, into the palace in small 
bodied, with ^ little noito as possible, dispersed them- 
selves through the city, and, in thq hatne'of^thm pa*^ 
tion, invited to an entertainment the prim^pfl 'dfizen^ 
whenu they knew to be disgusted with the ^^^lui^tra- 
viaorti^ the Dorias,' gUid to haye' inclination as -well as 
coutViLgie to a^mpt s^haUgein the government. Of the 
va^ number df pq^f^ who hbw the, palace, n'fe^ 
'^^nlyknew^ wb#puTpojSie they the 
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r^t, astonished at finding, instead of the preparations 
for a feast, a court croucded with armed men, and, apart- 
ments filled with the instruments of war, gazed on each 
other with a mixture of. curiosity, impatience, and terror*' 
While their minds were in this state of sus- 
pense and agitation, Fiesco appeared. With a 
them. loolffull of alacnty and confidence, he addressed 

himself to the persons of chief distinction, telling them 
that they were not now. called to partake of the pleasure 
of an entertainment, but to join. in a dee4 of valour, 
which would lead them to liberty, and immortal renown. 
He set before their eyes the exorbitant as well as into- 
lerable authority of the elder Doria, which the ambition 
of Giannetino, and the partiality of the emperor to a 
family more devoted to him than to their country,* was 
about to enlarge and to render perpetual. “ This un- 
righteous dominion,” continued he, “ you have it now 
in your power to subvert;, and to establish the freedom 
of your ^country on a firm basis. The tyrants must be 
ent off. I have taken the most eifectual measures for 
this purpose. . My associates are numerous. I can de- 
pend on allies and protectors, if necessary. Happily, 
the tyrants are as secure as I have been provident. 
Their insolent contempt of their countrymen has ba- 
nished the suspicion and timidity which usually render 
the guilty quick-sighted to discern, as well as sagacious 
to guard against, the vengeance which they deserve. 
They, will now feel the blow before they suspect any 
hostile hand to be nigh. ' Let us tber^^sally forth, that 
we may deliver our country by one generou^fibr^ al- 
most unaccompanied with danger, and certaih of suC' 
ciesa.” These words uttered with that irr^istible fervour 
'^luch ammateS the mind when roused by. great objects, 
made die desired impression on the audience. Fiesco's 
vaau&, ready to execute whatever their master shovdd 
reemved hmdiscouipe with murmurs of 
plaiise* . To many, whose fortunes were desperate, 
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licence and confdBijCitt;{^ an inature^on afforded an 
agreeable jn^spect -^Iboge of bigber rank, and more 
virtaoaa sentiment^,' durst not discover the suiprise or 
horror'\vitii which they were stj^ck, at the proposal of 
an enterprise no less unexpected than atrocious; as 
each of them imagined the other to be in the secret of 
the conspiracy, and saw himself surrounded'by persons 
who iraited only a signal from their leader to perpetrate 
the gr^est crime. With one voice, then,' all applauded, 
or feigned to appla^ the undertaking. 

HU iouit having thus fixed and encouraged his 

view i^ociates, before he gave thepr his last orders, 
'^^e hastened for a moment to the apartment of 
his -vtl^ .^ lady of the noble house of Cibo, whoin he 
loved With' tender affection, and whose beauty and virtue 
rendered her worthy of his love. The noise of the armed 
men who crowded the court and palace, having long 
before this reached her ears, she concluded some ha- 
zardous enterprise to be in hand, and she trembled for 
her husband. He fotmd her in all the anguish of un- 
certainly and fear; and as it' was now impossible to. 
keep his design concealed, he informed her of what he 
had undertaken. The jfirospect of a scene so full of 
horror as well as danger completed her agony ; and 
foreboding immediately in her mind the fatal issue of 
it, she . endeavoured, by her tears, her entreaties, and 
her despair, to divert Um froin his purpose. Fiesco, 
after trying in.|||ain to sooth^ and to inspire her with 
hope, broke from a situatic^;into which an excess of 
tenderness had unwarily seduced him, mou^ it could 
not shake his resdlution. ** Fhrewell 1” he'cried, as he 
quitted the apartment ; you shall mdrCr never.see me 
more, or you shall behold,' to-morrow, every, thing in 
Genpaj^subject to your power,” , - 

‘ As soon as hk rejoined his companicms, he 
lack Ike aUotled each his proper st^|j||bn ; somi^ere ap- 
pointed to assault and smik the different gates 
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pf the ci^; Bome to. make themselves masters of the' 
principal streetf^i/r places of streogtb : Fiasco r^eryed 
for himself the attack of the harbour, wiiere Dorians 
galleys were laid the post of chief importance, 

and of greatest danger. It was now midnight, and the 
citizens slept in the security of peace, when this band 
of conspin^rs, numerous, desperate, and well armed, 
rushed out to execute their plan. They surprised some 
of the gates without meeting any resistance, lliey got 
pdssession of others after a sharp conflict with the sol- 
diem on guard. Verrina, with the galley which had 
been fitted out against the Turks, blocked up the .lAouth 
of the Darsena, or little harbour, where Doria’s* fleet 
lay. All possibility of escape being cut off by. this 
precaution, when Fiesco attempted to enter the ^leys 
from the shore, to which they were made fast, they 
were in no condition to make resistance, as they were 
not only unrigged and disarmed, but Had no crew on 
board, except the slaves chained to the oar. Every 
quarter of the city was now filled with noise and tumult, 
all the streets resounding with the cry of Fiesco and li- 
berty., At that name, so popular and beloved, many 
of the lower rank took arms and joined the conspirators. 
The nobles and partisans of the aristocracy, astonished 
or affrighted, shut the gates of their houses, and thought 
of nothing but of securing them from pillage. . At last, 
the noise excited by this scene of violence and confu- 
sion, reached the palace of Doria; Giannetino started 
immediately from his b^, and, ima^ning that it was 
- occasioned by some mutiny among the.sailors, rushed 
out with a . few attendants, and hurried towards the 
harbour. The gate of St. Thomas, through which he 
Imd to pass, was already in po.sses8ion of the conspira- 
. tors, who, the moment he appeared, fell upon him with 
the utn^ost fery, and murdered him on the spot. The 
same imist hayeb^n the, fate pf the elder Doria, if Je- 
rome de Fiesco hsf^ executed his brother’s plan, and 
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4iad proceeded ii^Qiedia^j,tQ attack him ia liU palace; 
but he, from t]^ Sordid consiJjendiop bf pjptenting its 
being pluudgrcd apidst the confusion, having forbid 
his fofipwers . to advance, Andrew got intelligence of 
his nephew's death, as well as of his own danger ; and 
mouiidhg on horseback, saved himself by flight. Amidst 
dus general coiistemation, a few.8enat(n:8 had the cou- 
rage tji). assemble , ih; the pakce of the; repnblic.^ At ■ 
first, some of. the most darmg. among them, attempted 
to tally the scattered soldiers, andilb attack ajbqdy of 
the conspirators; b]ut being repulsed with loss, all 
agreed that nothing, paw remained, but tP^treat with 
the party, which seemed to be irresisiflble. Deputies 
Were. accordiitgly sent to learn of Fiesco what, were the 
^imeMipns with which he wonld be. satisfied, or rather 
to, submit to iw^tever terms.he should please to pre- 
scribe. 

V time Fiescq, with whom they 
ini|. were empowered to. negotiate, ^no m.ore. 

. Just as he was about to leave the hfubour, 
where, ||e^y thing had succeeded, to his wish, that he 
i^ght 'jOin. his victoidous companions, he heard some 
esiraocdinarj. uproar, on board the admiral’s galley. 

noise, and fharing that the slaves might 
Inreak, chains, and overpower his associates, he 
but theplank whichreached firom.the shore 
.tp fi||^eissel happening to overturn, he into the 
: s^ ‘m|>the huiried forward^too precipitately. Being 
loadk^ith heavy armour, ..ip sm^ to the bottom, and. 
purujm in^ very moment wbon be must have taken 
fuiQt.:j^ession of every .thing that ambitious heart 
could .desire. .Verrina tbp. fiim^. who discovered 
accident, and/prpseeing, at once,all its 
se(piipce^,,COimPaled.ik^with tbp.ntmost industry firmn 
evm^ ,^..but a :few lei^^ lof . dm; conipmcy. Nor 
Ap <kr|pi|^afld coufosion uf 
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Ae nigitt, to k6pt it secret, until a treafy'ViA Ae 
senators shouli^aVe put Ae city, in Ae pow^ of .Ae 
eoDspiratoi^ All Aeir hopes of dm were disconberted 
by Ae ini^radence Jerome Fiesco, who, when Ae 
deputies of Ae senate inquired for his broAer, Ae 
count of L^yagna, Aat Aey might make Aeir proposal 
to him,' r^^ied wiA a childish vanity , — ** I am now 
. Ae only person to whom that title belongs, and wiA 
me you must treat” These words discovered as 
to his friends as to his enemies what had happen^, 
and made Ae impression which might have Imen ex- 
pected upon both. The deputies, encouraged by Ais 
event Ae only one w)iich could occasion such 'asmd^ 
revolution m might turn to Aeir advantage^ assumed 
instandy, wiA admirable. presence of mind, a new tone 
suitoble to' Ae change in Aeir circumstances, and made 
high demands. While Aey endeavoured to g^in time 
by protracting the negotiation, Ae rest of Ae senators 
were busy in assembling Aeir partisans, and in forming 
a body capable of defending the palace of the republicf. 
0^ Ae other hand, Ae conspiraton, astonished at Ae 
deaA of a man whom Aey adored and trusted, and 
placing no confidence in Jerome, a giddy youA, felt 
Aeir courage die away, and Aeir arms fell from Aeir 
hands. That profound and amazing secrecy wiA which 
Ae Oonspiracy had been concerted, and which h^ ccin- 
tributed hiAerto so much, to i^t succem, proved now 
Ae chief cause of its muimtffuge, ^e leadey was 
gone ; Ae ^eater part olpitose who i^tod und^. him^ 
knew not li^ cOnfidants, and weK strangers to pb* 
je<^ at which he aimed. There was no person antong 
tl ywu whoil authority or abilities entitled hiiO to assume . 
Ficpdc>V^itco» or finish his plan; after fakving lo|i|' 
d^^m^which animatyd it liA aOd activity deserted 
Ae who^hpdy.* Manf^of A# conspirators wiAdtew : 
to Apir boj^ng that amidst Ae darkifeM of the 

night%ty had .pas^ umAserved, imd might rem^ 
VOL. V. * ..I 
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unknown. -Othors nought for safety by a timely retreat ; 
and before bredc of day, most of4hem fled with preci- 
pitation fromn city, which, but a few hours before, was 
ready to acknowledge them as masters. > . 

Tnnqidi. Next moming every thing was quiet in 
WnhSunT' “Of enemy was to be seen; few 

' marks of tiie violence of theiormer night ap- 
peared, the cons^dmtors having conducted their enter- 
prise with more noise than bloodsl^, and gained all 
their advantages by surprise, rather than by force of 
arms. Towards evening, Andrew Doria returned to 
the city, bmng met by all the inhabitants, who received 
hun with acclamations of joy. Though the disgrace 
as wdl as danger of the preceding night were fresh in 
hjs mind, and the mangled body of his kinsman still 
before his eyes, such was his raoderatitoi as well as 
magnanunity, that thedecree issued by the senate against 
the conspirators, did not exceed that just measure of 
severity which was requisite for the support of govern- 
ment, and was dictated neither by the violence of re- 
sentment, nor the rancour of revenge.* * 

Tb» rmp fl- After taking the necessary precautions for 
preventiiig, the flame, which was now so hap- 
•p^r- pily extinguished, from breaking out anew, the 
first cere of the senate was to send an ambassador to 
dbeJlltDperor, to give him a particular detail of what had 
1, and to beg his assistance towards the re- 
lof Montobbio, a strong fort on the hereditary 
^f the Fie8ci,in which Jerome had shut himself 
/harles was no less alarmed tiian a^nished at 
: so strange apd unexpected. He could not be- 


au,<i' 

Uevp that Fiesoo, ][^w bold or adventurous soever, durst 

■ TIiaiHi. 93. Sijjntili Vita Aandns Dorie, 1196. La ^oDjuratMii do Ooinpte dc 
fieiquay par Gardm* de Rets. Adrift Ittoria, Hb. 369. FolietaB Conjaratio 



Fieiquey w Gardm* de Rets. Adnapt Ittoi 
Jd. Lad. ^etdy 'ap. Gist. Tbet. Ital. i. 883. 
* itb retaaduble, (hot cardinal de Rets, 


at the age of eij 


composed a 
admiration of Fieicu 


l^anddiaOemv 

, , . . . t'cnd 

dea^^iu aphitof ipmigeccteaiaHle. Mem. de Rets, tom. L p; 13. 
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have attempted' stibh an enterprise, hut on foreign sug- 
gestion, and from ihS hope of foreign tdd. B^g. in- 
formed that the duke of Pariha was well acquaint^ 
withf the plan of the conspirators, he immediately sup- 
posed that the pope could not be ignorant of a measure, 
'which his son had countenanced. Proceeding from 
this to a farther conjecture, which Paul’s cautious 
maxims of policy in other instances rendered tremely 
probable, he omcluded, that the French king must 
have known and improved of the design ; and he began 
to apprehend that this spark might again kindle the 
flame of war which had raged so long in Italy. As 
Sospends kc had drained his Italian territories of troops 
Sn»^* account of the German war, he was altoge- 
Cenoany. ther unprovided for resisting any hostile attack 
in that country ; and on the first appearance of danger, 
he must have detached thither Ae greatest part of his 
forces for its defence. In thissituation of affairs, itwould 
have been altogether imprudent in the emperor to have 
advanced in person against the elector until he should 
learn with some degree of certainty whether such a 
scene were not about to open in Italy, as might put it 
out of his power to keep the field with an army suffi- 
cient to oppose him. 
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^ The em'peror’'8 drtiad of tbe bostile intentions 
jejiMiof of ihe pope and French kihg did not proceed 
any .imaginary or ill-grounded suspicion. 
^Mc- already given the strongest proo6 

.both of his jealousy and enmity. Charles could 
hot hope that Francis, after a rivalship of so long con- 
tinuance, would beh^d the great advantages which 
.he had gained over the cqnfedmte Protestants, with- 
out feeling his ancient emulation reVive. Hh was not 
decetyed in this conjecture. Francis had observed the 
rapid progrera of bis. arms with deep concern, and 
though hi&erto prevented, Ity circumstance which have 
been nj^^hed^ from, interposing in order to check 
them^ be We hbur convinced ihat^ if he did not make 
some jatraohUhaiy and lMely ^dfort,' Charles must ac- 
quire such W deg^ hf pbWty e irodd .eud)le* him to 
give lew ^ the iei^'iBf Eht^pe.' '' ' Tlds epfudiension, 


MWV Ml 

alone, .bi^.j^'ehteita&ed’hy''theWisest|^ 
die varihe Wipisditiits Which .might 

Kre to retbid ^e cbuise df the cepbrUr'syijctoriesi and 
to |mnby dl^^b^ tUch 'a'^mhiimd^^ against him as 
buti'stop'th hht dtm^^ 

. HMite 'th&^^b^, TnUdis instnicibed hiteUus- 

tbhkph))^ dte^addim in 
order to revive the Murage of die dtofederates, 
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and to prevent them from subnutting to the 0 Biperor. 
He made liberal offers of his assistance to flie dector 
and landgrave, whom he knew to be the most zeatbus 

as well as the mjt#t)ow^uloif the, whole body; heu^ 

every' arg^ument, and proposed every advantage, which, 
conld either confirm their dread of the emperor s deigns, 
or determiiip, fthoto* jnpt. to imitate the, inconsiderate 
credulity of their associates, in gi^g bp their religion 
and liberties to hU disposal. While he took Ais step 
towards continuing the civil war which raged in Ger- 
many, heendeavouredlikewiseto stir up foreign enemies 
wi«h 8<riy agninst the emperor. He sohc^t^ 

3 teize tiiis.fayoural^le opportunity of myaaing 
Hdngary, which had been di:ained pf all the troops 
laecessary for its defence, in order to form the mmy 
against the confederates of Siaalkalde. He exh^te t e 
pope to repair, by ayigorqus and seasonable effort, the 
, error of which he had been girtty in contributing to 
raise the emperor to such a formidable height of power. 
^»wiu.ihe Finding Paul, both from the consciousness of 
pop® •“* his own mistake, and hjs dread of its c<^^aap 
ees, abpndantly disposed to 1^*®“ . 

suggested, he availed himself o^ this foyopiaMbdisw- 
aiuTwhich the pontiff began to discover, ^ 
ihent to gwn the Venetians, He andeavo^d to 
vince them that nothing cpuld 

. rope, fee® cppreawon , ^d, 8^itude, but. th^^^g 

nvith the>popea»d hi®»^fi?y*llff 
.:^eral Saracy, foord^fo h«^^ 

^i»tontete,.who® they had aU wual 
enq?^. ^ 
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higUfy’ aco^{>ta(bI8' to 1^; and "lest considet^ons of 
etthtitm of ' p^densfe '^^bold reslinin ' trim from joining 
in it^ Ik attempted to otmtome these, by offering him 
ffie yoong queen of Scots in marriage to his son.*" As 
the minister urho governed England in the name of 
Edward- VI. ‘ had openly declared themselves converts 
to the bpinions Of the reformers, as soon as it became 
sSfe dpon'Henry’s -death to lay aside that disguise whi^ 
hia intolerant bigotry had forbed them to assume, Fran* 
cis flattered himself &at ffieir zeal woidd not allow them 
to remain inactive apecfsitois of the overthrow and de- 
stmcjion of those who professed the same faith with 
themselves. He hoped that, notwithstanding the strng- 
glesi of faOtidn incident to a minority, and the prospect 
of an approaching rupture with the Scots, he might pre-. 
vail on (bem likewise to take part in the common cause.^ 
While Francis employed such a variety of mcpedi- 
ents, and exerted himself with such extraordinary ac> 
tivity, to rouse the different states of Europe against 
his rival, he didhot neglect what depended on himself 
alone. - He levied troops in all parts of his dominions; 
he cblledted military stores; he contracted -with the 
Swiss cmitbpB for a ccmsiderable'body of men; he put 
Us ifilUaiict$S in admirable- order; be remitted consider- 
able stims'to the elector and landgrave; and took ^1 die 
otlmr.std^s necessary towaiils commencing hostilities, 
Dtt Ae shdiliest wamin^^'and wltii the greatest vigour.'' 
The emp^ ‘Operations so complicated, a^ which requir- 
ffie' putting many ibstniments in motion, 
not escape 'die edqperdr's obaer^^ He 
tirns baa^Uft^ed'of Frsiiicis’s intrig^ in the several 
bdinitS bf ^1’ mi bf hiS* domestic prepaia> 

tiobsf; and seii^iehbW'fhts] tm ihtenuption a foreign 
^8^%<di^d prb^etohis desigdain^rmany, hebrembled 
of fhatesnmt' howev^, ap- 

Mi{;iii.ScmUer,L«M.'eM£” ' »lbM.ksi «U)id. SeS. 
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peaKd to him as uaayoidable as it was great He knew 
the insatiable aqd well-directed ambition of Solyman, 
and that he always chose the seuon for beginniag-his 
military enterprises with pradence equal to the.vdour 
with which he conducted them. The pope, as he had 
good reason to believe, wanted not pretexts to justify a 
rupture, nor inclination to begin hostilities. He had 
already made some discovery of his sentiments, by ex- 
pressing a joy altogether unbecoming the head of the 
church, upon receiving an account of the . advantage 
which the elector of Saxony had gained over Albert of 
Brandenburg; and as he was now secure of finding, 
in the French king, an ally of sufficient power to sup- 
port him, he was at no pains to conceal the violence and 
extent of his enmity The Venetians, Charles was 
well assured, had long observed the growth of his power 
with jealousy, which, added to the solicitations and 
promises of France, Imight at last quicken their slow 
councils, and overcome their natural caution. The 
Danes and the English, it was evident, had both pecu- 
liar reason to be disgusted, as well as strong motives to 
act against him. But above all, he dreaded the active 
emulation of Francis himself, whom he considered as 
the soul and mover of any confederacy that could be 
formed against him; and, as that monarch had afforded 
protection to Verina, who sailed directly to Marseilles 
upon the miscarriage of Fiesco’s conspiracy, Charles 
expected every moment to see the commencement of 
those hostile operations in Italy, of which he conceived 
the insurrection in Genoa to have been only the prelude* 
But' while he remained in this sti^ jcff sti*- 
pense andsolicitude, there was onectrcumsttuice 
which afforded him some prospect of eacaph% 
gwu’i ijie danger. The French king’s heidth b^;an tp 
decline. A disease, which was the effect of 

^ de Ribwtj 1. 697. 
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^ ^ grad^adlj^.CHiu 

’n^,pi«P! 9 ^!tttioin £9^ •ww,:a 6 wdl aft 
^;^%ar4^courte,begantoi^^ 
tog«stb^V’<^! i|ye spirit tp both. 

.. reduced 

J. ; lldpixtpbbio, Jeroibe'^«jca,pri 80 iier, and 
p^tting to dWth) together with hia chief adherents^ 
eji^|mgirifhed all remam of the conspiracy.^. Several 
Qjf^e iiQpemi cities in Gennany, derailing of tim^f . 
ass^tance from, France, sulnnitted to d»e emperor. Even 
the landgrave seemed disposed to abandon the elector, 
and to l^pg matters tons^edyaeeonanodationjonsuch 
terms as he could obtam. Jn the mean time, Charles 
yraited. yfith jmpatience the issue of a distemper, whichr 
was to decide whether he must, rdinquish all other 
scheme?, in order to prepare.fcff resisting a combination 
of the greater part of Europe against him, or. wbether> 
he might proceed to invade Saxony, without interrup- 
tion or fear of danger. , v . ^ 

IHie.goO’^ foriune, so. remarkably propitious to'lus 
fismily, that some historiana hav.e called it the of 
the of did not desert him on this occa- 

; Eiancis died, at Rambojuillat, on the last 
March, in the j^rthircUear of his age, 
^ ^ hifr reign.. . During 

iweutrr;ehrht yeare that, tip^ an avowed 


* %J** II? > joyftisbj^ subsisted between njm anp Ok empe- 
® 4,, fft , which inyoiyied< not ,<«% own domi- 
ni^^ thagr^,pjgt^JpuTO^,myw 

WbS in any 
fiim^yperij^,^ f, h^yf circumatancea. eout^uted to 

j^unded m opposition of 
i^reByi^ghtm^>y,pe%fn4.:amulation^ exas- 
i-r fc-. .1.. ..i-i by; rechftfocal 
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towards gaining tihe Mcendant, was 
W^nderftdlyli^i^^ed'liysiomele^ouTable circumstance 
j^uliaf’to &&H}tlier; The emperor’s dominione Vtoie 
of greater ^tent,the Fieoch kinjg’s lay more coib^et;’ 
Frands ' governed hie kingdom with a^olute ' power ; 
fhat of Charles was limited, but he supplied the want 
of authority bj^ addre^ ; the troops of Ae former were 
mom impetuotis and enterprising '; those of the latter 
better disdplined, and inore patient of fstigue. The 
talents i and abilities of the two monarchs were' as dif- 
fermit as the advantages which they possessed, and 
contributed no less to prolong toe contest between them. 
Francis tobk his resolutions suddenly, prosecuted them 
at first with warmth, and pushed them into execution 
widr a most adventurous courage ; but being destitute 
ctf the perseverapOe necessary to surmount difficulties, 
hc’oitmi abandoned- his designs, or relaxed the vigour ^ 
of pursuit, from impatienOe, and sometimes from levi^.' 
Charles deliberated long, and determined withcoolnew; 
but having'*e*ice fixed his plan, he adhemd to it with 
inflexible-obstinacy, and neither danger Uot di^urag^ 
ment cbuld turn him aside from the wtectrtidn of it. 
The success of &eir rtterprises was suit^le to ffie 
diversity of their characters, and was unifonnly in* 
flnenced by it. Frands, by his impetuous activi^, 
often disconcerted the emperor’i best laid Rhemes; 
Charles, by a more calm but steady prosecutWn of his 
designs, checked the rapiffity df his rivU’s catoer, and 
baffled or- repulsed hiS most vigmous efibrts. The 
nmr, at the opening Of a 'war or of a <^paign, bnwe' 
in upon his enemy with the violence of 
and carried dl before him; the latter; waiting unfiT he 
saw the force of his rival begin to abate, recovered to 
the f ud iidt onljr all that he had lost,’bdt made nw 
acquidtioike. ^ Few of the French monarch’s attempts 
towarfel^Uest, whateVCTproiiiiwng aspect theymig^ 
wear at fii^ were conducted to a happy issue ; many 
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of the mperor’s enteiprise^. ^ven afier tb^ appeared 
deqyoate and impi^ticable, terminated in the most 
pTO^rons^aimer. Francie dazded Tridi the 
splendour Of an .undertaking; Charles was allured by 
the prospect of its tum^ to. his adrantage. 

The degree, howeyer, of their comparative merit and 
v^utationhas not been fixed either by a strict scrutiny 
into the^ abilities for government, or by an impartial 
eonsideratidfi of the greatness and success of their im- 
dertakings ; and Francis is one of those monarphs who 
occupies a higher rank in the temple of fame, than 
either his talents or perfpnnances <entitle him to hold. 
This pre-eminence he owed to many different circum- 
stances. The superiority which Charles acquired byi 
♦W victory of Pavia, and which firom that period he 
preserved through the remainder of his reigm, was so 
mflni feat, that Francis’s struggle against his exorbitant 
and grovring dominion was viewed by most of the other 
powers, not only with the .partiality which naturally 
arises fpr those who gallantly maintain an unequal con- 
test, but with the favour due to one who was resisting 
a commmi enemy, and endeavouring to set bounds to 
n jopAna^A equally |(>rmidable to them all. The cba- 
‘ractamw^rinces, tpo, especially among their contem- 
pwaries, depend not only upon Aeir talents for govem- 
mentj/but upon their qualities as men. Francis, not- 
jrithstaoding the many errors c<^nspicuous in his foreign 
policy.iand domestic administratioD, was nevertheless 
huBlapo, benefiomt, geimi'POS.' .He 'imascissed dignify 
without pride; a&biUiy fie^.from.' iDemmess; and 
'Wourlesy exempt from access to 

him, wtdno nmnof merit was eyer d^ed that privUege, 
respected a^lovedhim.' paptivatM with his personal 
qn^itihs, tuS fQhjects forgot Us defects as a nu>oarcb, 
.m^dadsiairmS'^hUn as the<uu>8tm^0mplished aod amia- 

at acts of male-addunisfration, which, in aprince of less 
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engaging dispositicnis, would have heed deemed un- 
pardonable. f%is udiniraiion, however, inU{tt*h8V»4>eeil 
temporary only, and would have died awa^witb the 
. courtiers who bestowed it ; the. illusion arising from his 
private virtues must have ceased, and ' posterity would 
have judged of his public conduct with its usual im- 
partiality; but another circumstance prevented this, 
and his name hath been transmitted to posterity with 
i ncrpnaing rCputation. Science and the arts had, at 
that time, made litfle progress in France. They were 
jupt beginning to advance beyond the limits of Italy, 
where they had revived, and which had hitherto been 
their only seat Francis took them immediately under 
his protection, and vied with Leo himself, in the zeal 
and munificence with which he encouraged them. He 
invited learned men to his court, he conversed with 
them familiarly, he employed them in business, he raised 
them to offices of dignity, and honoured them with his 
confidence. That order of men, not more prone to 
’ complain when denied the respect to which they con- 
ceive themselves entitled, than apt to be pleased when 
treated with the distinction which they consider as tlieir 
due, thought they could not exceed ii> gratitude to such 
a benefactor, and strained their inventimi, and employed 
all their ingenuity in panegyric. Succeeding autiiors; 
warmed with their descriptions of Francis’s bounty, 
adopted their encomiums, and even added to them: 
The appellation of Father of Letters bestowed upon 
Francis, hath ^ndered his memory sacred among his* 
torians; and they seem to have regarded it as a^rt 
of impiety to uncover hiiSi infirmities, or to point out his 
defects. Thus Francis, notwithstanding his inferiOT 
iMities, and want of success, hath more tiian equalled 
tile ffimeof Charles. The good q^ities which he 
poflsessliid M a mam, have entitled him to greater ad* 
miraticm and praide than have been bestowed upon the 
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"^ttaae in lj|fe ^11 ^®ttrope;<- 

^Ipi^ ^^gnveltoiDent'^d command, 

Kid Slow to 


thow'diffefentlBtrttggies: ’ uy mis even*, ne «»«««» 
hi AH' dis^ieftide.'Jmd'tm happy ^ find that he might 
begin with safely didse? dperations^gainst the deetot 
of S&dn^?i^hith he had hithartb b^n^ohliged to «ub- 
pend,’" fio’ kiiaW thfe ahilW<» of Henry If., who had' 
Vast mbunted the^thtotte of France, to be greatly in- 
ferior to those bf his fktheri and foresaw that he wbuld 
be TO much 'o6<mpi€d ;fo^ time in d^lacing toe 
late king's ministers, whom he hated, and m gratifying 
the ifinbitio^ demands of his owniikvoi^tes, that he 
had nothing to diread, eith* from his personal efforts, 
or * ^'y '-bonfedetacy ' which this, unexperienced 

tjrindt^ eotM.fe^. ' ' ' ' ’ *r. 

as it.wsia nncertain how long sneii ui 
a Ml^i of Security' might continue, Charles 
t W'^'^etohiuned inSta^dy to imprOTe it; and to soOn 

demise, he betomhis 
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6V^ 10 iSn»a4,a;fpn» ;1» l»ad iewop‘|^;jmter- 

tetn the’^ most sanguine hop^ of sijccess. 1^,490tPi 
an greatly superior p npnber; but 
py «lM>r dib eiperieii^ and 4^plineuf bis troops, npT 
the abilities of bis ^^c^ wlre-to be compared with 
tbqee of the ^peror. . , Thp elector, besides, bad already 
been guilty of an error, wbicb deprived him ^ all tbe 
advantage which he might bare derived frqm ois supe- 
rw^ty in number, and was alone sufficfenno have^?^ 

casioned bisruin. Insteadof keeping his forces umted, 

be detached one great body towards the o* 

Bohemia, in order to facilipte his junctton with the 
malecontente of that kingdom, ^d c^toned a consi- 
^derable part of what remained m different-^plMes of 
Saxony, where he expected the emperor would make 
the first impression, vainly imagining that open towM, 
with small ^isons, might be rendered tenable against 

an ene y ^p ,peror entered the southern frontier 

: L~£S:'^ . of Saxony, and attacked Altorf upon the Elste^^ 

The impropriety of the peasure which the elwtor h^ 
taken wC tamediately.seen, the troops ^ 

the other places between that and Ae Kbe, 
toted their example, or fled as ^ 
pwached. Charles, that they might not 
Sie panic which ^ey seemed - 

vanced ,vrith1>at l<»mg ^ moment Tim elec^, ^ p 
b^ bia head-quarters at Meissen, continue m 

his wontedwte of fluctuation and uncertainty. Hp 
even becamnipora wdetermiwd, in property 
5 and callpd for prompt an^ dec^ 

M to joit Mill. ■ At ^ 

he abandoned this as rash and penlous, seeming 
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adopt die mdle. prudent counsels of tltosa who advised 
hmi to cndeavpar at protradiiig 'the war, and for that 
cnid to retice under the fOT^cations ef Wittemberg, 
where the ^perialists <?ould not attack him without 
manifest disadvantage, and where he might wait, in 
safety, for the succours which he^expected from Meck- 
lenburg^ Pomerafia, and the Protestant cities on the 
Baltic.’ Without fixing upon either of these plans, he 
broke dowt^the bridge at Meissen, and marched along 
the east bank of the Elbe to Muhlberg. There he de- 
liberated anew; and, after much hesitation, adopted 
one of those middle schemes, whicFare always accept- 
able to feeble minds incapable of deciding. He left a 
detachmeftt at Muhlberg to oppose the Imperialists, if 
they shouM attempt to pass at that place ; and, ad- 
vancing a few miles with his msiin body, encamped 
there in expectation of the event, according to which 
he proposed to regulate his. subsequent motions. 

-Faiiw the Charles, meanwhile, pushing forward inces- 
Hiie. sanlly, arrived the evening of the 23d of April 
on tilp baidu of the Elbe, opposite to Muhlberg. The 
at that place, 'aras three hundred paces in breadth, 
above depth, its current rapid, and the bank 

-pofliwnni^ foe Saxons was highor than that which 
Mm oeodpi^. Undismayed, however, by all these ob- 
he' csiled together his general officers, and, 
Wifoout asking foeir opinimw, communio^d to them 
his intention of attenq^ng next moniinglo force his 
passage over foe riter, and to:attack foe ^|pny wherever 
hccotddcomeupwiAfoetn. They aH expressed foeir 
astoitiehinentatsuchabold resolution; andeventheduke 
of Abti^ though natprslly dating anJ impetuous, and 
Iflanrioe of ‘Stormy, notwithstanding his ihipatience fo 
Atudh his rival foe elector, ruinonstrated earnestly against 
r Butifoe einpei^Hr, cotffiding in his own judgment or 
Ibftane, paid no lUga^ to foeir ar^men^ and 
‘ executing his d««gn. 
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Early in tiie morning' a body of Spantiib'aitd Italian 
foot marchad towards the river, and began an incessant 
fire upon the enemy. The long heavy muskets used 
in that did execution on the opposite bank, and 
many of the soldiers, hurried on by a martial ardour in 
order to get . nearer the enemy, n^hed into the stream, 
and, advancing breast-high, fired a more certain 
aim, and with greater efiect. Under cover of l^eir fire, 
a bridge of boats was begun to be laid for ihe infantry ; 
and a peasant having undertaken to conduct die caval^ 
through the river by a ford with which he was well ac- 
quainted, they alsn were put in motion. The Saxons 
posted in Muhlberg endeavoured to obstruct these ope- 
rations, by a brisk fire from a battery which they had 
erected ; but as a thick fog covered all the low grounds 
upon the river, they could not take aim with any cer- 
tainty, and the Imperialists suffered very little ; at the 
same time, the Saxons being much galled by the 
Spaniards and Italians, set on fire some boats which 
had been collected near the village, and prepared to 
retire. The Imperialists perceiving this, ten Spanidi 
soldiers instantly stripped themselves, and htffding their 
swords with their tee^, swam across the-fi^iw, put ’to 
flight such of the Saxons as ventured to c^poue 'diem, 
saved from the flames as many boats, as ivcre Bufficieiit 
to complete their own bridge, and by this spirted and 
successful aetkm, encouraged their companions no less 
tbpn they ^timi^ted the enemy. 

-By this tn^' the cavalry, eadi trooper having a foot 
soldier bdiina him, began to enter the river, thie light 
horse in the front, followed by the men at 

whom di#empe»or led in person, mounted on e 
%Mnisb horse, dres^ in a sumptuous, habit, and ct»? 
rying a javelin in his hand. Such^a,iJiumerous ho^ 
struggling through a great river, in^which, accoMnd^H 
to the directum^ of dieir guide, they were oblig^‘9 
make several turns, sometimes, treading on a firm hot 
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tom, sometio^ swimming, ptesen^ to their Qompa- 
nions, wbon^lhey left bduod^asi^eNi^^ug^^^ually mag- 
nificent and . interesting.^ llie^ nt last, sur- 

mounted every obstacle, no man befirayipg any symptom 
of fear, when the emperor shared in ftie danger no less 
than the ihiaaocst soldier. The moment that they reached 
the opposite side, Charles, without waiting the arrival 
of the rest of the infmitry, advanced towards the Saxons 
widi the troops which had passed along with him, who, 
flushed with their gobd fortune, and despising an ene- 
my who had neglected to oppose them, when it might 
Tiay p been done with such advantage, made no account 
of meir superios numbers, and marched on as to a cer- 
tun victory. ^ 

. During all these operations, which necessa- 
of tho nly consumed much time, the elector remained 
elector, jugctive in his camp; and from an infatuation 
which appears to be so amazing, that the best-ipformed 
historifuuf^impute it to the treacherous arts of his gene- 
rals, who Received him by false intelligence, he Would 
not bplieve that the emperor had passed the river, or 
could be so heat at hand.* Being convinced, at last, 
of his fhtal mistake, by the concurring testimony of eye- 
witnesses, he gave orderS|i.for retreating towards Wit- 
tembe^. ‘But a Gtormair army,' encumbered, as usual, 
with baggage' fmd artillery, could hot be put suddenly 
in Inotipn. ' They had just begun to march when the 
light l^ps of the enemy came in view, and the elector 
' saw Asdie 

MeHiea- . was DO lesx Bold itt action than irresolute in . 
^ . council, he made the .disposition for batde with 

the grWUest presence of mind, , ih%e most proper 

mann^^ taiihg advants^ o^ a great fo^t to cover 
his so as to preveht bemg rartound^ by the 

— .it.; ...i—i— ■iihichVsM more numerous than 


ap. iiabtr. UL 49& Stnuw. Goip. Hist. Gam. 1047. liM9. 
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his own. The, emperor,, likewise, ranged men in 
order aethey came up, ahd riding along flie rtoks,, ex- 
horted' llcem with 'few but efficacious words to do their 
duly. ' It was with a very different spirit that the two 
armies advanced to ffie charges As the day, which 
had hitherto been dark and cloudy, ^happened to clear 
up at that moment, this accidental circumstance made 
soi'impression on the different parti^ corresponding to 
the tone of their minds ; the Saxons, surprised and dis- 
heartened, felt jpain at being exposed fully to the view 
of the enemy; the^ imperialists, being now secure that 
the Protestant forcfes could not escape from themi^- 
joiced at the return of sunshine, as a certain presage 6f 
victory. The shock of battle would not have been long 
doubtful, if the personal courage which the elector dis- 
played, together with the activity which he exerted 
from the moment that the approach of the enemy rei|- 
dered an engagement certain; and cut off" all possibility 
of hesitation, had not revived in some degree the spirit 
of his troops. They repulsed the Hungwian light- 
horse who began the attack, and received with firmness 
th^%ien at arms who next advanced to the charge; bti^|. 
as these were the flower of the imperial' cuttiy, wei^ 
commanded by 6iperienced offices, and fought under 
the emperor’s eye, the Saxons soonbegM to give way; 
and the light troops rallying at the same time and faUing 
bn thefrilanks, the flight became general. "A 
tor deitet- small body of chosen soldiers, among whom the 
ttke“pri- elector had fought in pifreon, still continimd ^ 

' defend 'theni8elvra,^ ^d endeavoured to save 
their mks'fer'bylimtiring into the’ forest; but being s^ 
roitod^ bn'bvery siderthe elector wounded in the f#^ 
e^iiwted'with fatigue, and pbrcmving^^ tesistani^s.t? 
bFviiii,’S&abted himself a 

dui^Hi^cdiafely towards the emperor, whom- ^ 
found just retumed from thfrOTrsuii; standi^ 
field of bitfle m'the full exultation of success ahd re- 
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ceiving the congratulatioiis of his officers upon this 
complete victory obtained by his val<%ur and conduct. 
Even in such an unfortunate and Hdmfiling situation, 
the elector’s behaviour was equally magnanimous and 
decent. Sensible of his condition, he approached his 
conquaroT without any of the sullenness or pride which 
would have been improper in a captive ; and conscious 
of his own dignity,^ ho descended to no mean submis- 
sion, unbecoming the high station which he held among 
the German princes. “ The fortune of war,” said he, 
“ has made me your prisoner, most gracious emperor, 

Hii h’inh and I hope to be treated. ” Here, Charles 

harshly interrupted him: “ And am I then, at 
peror. last, acknowledged to be emperor? Charles of 
Ghent was the only title you lately allowed me. You 
shall be treated as you deserve.” At these words he 
turned from him abruptly with a haughty air. To 
this cruel repulse, the king of the Romans added re- 
proaches in his own name, using expressions still more 
ungenerous and insulting. The elector made no reply; 
but, with an unaltered countenance, which discovered 
neither astonishment nor dejection, accompanied the 
Spanish soldiers appointed to guard him.*^ 

Charles’s This decisive victory cost the Imperialists 
only fifty men. Twelve hundred of the Saxons 
▼ictory. ^ere killed, chiefly in the pursuit, and a greater 
number taken prisoners. About four hundred kept in 
a body, and escaped to Wittemberg, together with the 
electoral pirince, who had likewise been wounded in the 
action. After resting two days in the field of battle, 
partly to refresh his army, and partly to receive the de- 
puties of the adjacent towns, which were impatient to 
sechre his protection by submitting to his will| ffie em- 
peror began to move towards Wittemberg, tlmt he might 
terminate '&e war at once, by the reduction of that city. 

^ Sleid.'Hist. 4t6. Thuan. 136. Hortenms de Bello Oerman. ap. Seaxd. vol. ii. 
498. Daacript. Fugoas Mnhlbe^. ibid. p. 509. P. Heater. Rer. Anstr. lib. si. 
c. IS. p. fM. 
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Tlie unfortwiate elector was carried along in a sort of 
triumph, and e^o&ed ©very where, as a captive, tp hi.s 
own subjects; ri Spectacle extremely afflicting to them, 
who both honoured and loved him ; though the insult 
was so far from subduing- his firm spirit, that it did not 
even ruffle the wonted tranquillity and composure of 
his mind. ' * 

Invest* Wittemberg, the residence, in that age, 

wittem- of the electoral branch of the Saxon family, 
was one of the strongest cities in Germany, and 
could not be taken, if properly defended, without great 
difficulty, the emperor marched thither with the udiost 
dispatch,jiopingthatwhile the consternation occasioned 
by his victory was still recent, the inhabitants might 
imitate the example of their countrymen, and submit 
to his power, as soon as he appeared before their walls. 
But Sybilla of Cleves, the elector’s wife, a woman no 
less distinguished by her abilities than her virtue, in- 
stead of abandoning herself to tears and lamentations 
upon her husband’s misfortune, endeavoured, by her 
example as well as exhortations, to animate the citizens. 
She inspired them with such resolution, that, when sum- 
moned to surrender, they returned a vigorous answer, 
warning the emperor to behave towards their sovereign 
with the respect due to his rank, as they were deter- 
mined to treat Albert of Brandenburg, who was still a 
prisoner, precisely in the same manner that he treated the 
elector. The spirit of the inhabitants, no less than the 
strength of the city, seemed now to render a siege in 
form necessary. After such a signal victory, it wmdd 
have been disgraceful not to have undertaken it, though 
at the same time the emperor was destitute of every 
thing requisite for carrying it on. But Maurice re* 
moved all difficulties, by engaging to furnish provisions, 
artillery , anununition , pioneers, and whatever dse shoAid 
be needed. Trusting to this, Charles gave orders to 
open the trenches before the town. It quickly ap* 
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pe^ed, diat Maurice’s .eagerness to reduce the capital 
of those dominions, tvhich he expected as his reward 
for taking armiil against his kinsman, and des^^ng the 
Protestant cause, had led him to promise what exceeded 
his power to perform. A' barring train was, indeed, 
cairied safely down the Elbe from Dresden to Wittem- 
berg ; but as Maurice had not sufficient' force to pre- 
serve a secure communication between his own territo- 
ries, and the camp of the besi^ers, count Mansfeldt, 
who commanded a bdd^bf electoral troops, intercepted 
and destroyed a convoy of provisions and military stores, 
and dispersed a band of pioneers destined for the service 
of the Imperialists. This put a stop to the progress of 
the siege, and convinced the emperor, that as he could 
not rely on Maurice’s promises, recourse ought to be 
had .to some more expeditious as well as more certain 
method of getting possession of the town. 

The cm- The Unfortunate elector was in his hands, 
Onerous*' Charles was ungenerous and hard-hearted 
oflh^* enough to take advantage of this, in order to 
elector, make an .expe^lifnent whether he might not bring 
about his design^ by working’upon the tenderness of 
a wife for her husband, or upon the piety of children 
towards their ^parent. With this’ ^iew he summoned 
Sybilla a second time to open the gates, letting her 
know that if she again refused to coq^ply, the elector 
should answer with his head for her obstinacy. To 
convince ther that this was not an empty threat, he 
brought his prisoner to an immediate trial. The pro- 
ce^ings against him were as irregular ^ the stratagem 
was ba]^rpu8. - Instead of consultings the states of the 
eiB|iiiTej' or remitting the cause to any cotirt, which, ac- 
con^glo the German ebustitutionj mi^t hai^Jegally 
tah^ cognizimee oi th€j||^ector’s crime, he subjected 
the -greateslit^rin^ in the empire to thegurisdiction .of 
a Gourt-martiab c6mpa;9j^ of SIpanish ahd Itei^n of- 
ficers, and in which the unrelenting duke of Alva,' a 
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fit instruinent for any act of violence^ presided. 

. ^ This^ tribunal founded its charge upon 

the ban of tbb^i^^^tlpii^.Which had been issued against 
the prisoner by ■flie sole authority of the emperor, and 
was destitute of every legal formality which could render 
it valid. But the court-martial, presuming the elector to 
botliereby manifestly convicted of treason and rebellion, 
condemned him to suffer death by being beheaded. This 
decree was intimated tefthe elector while he was amusing 
himself in playing at chess with Ernest of Bruns wick, liis 
fellow-prisoner. He paused for a moment, though with- 
out discovering any symptom either of surprise or terror ; 
and after taking notice* of die irregularity as well as in- 
Thetiec- emperors proceedings: — “ It is 

tor’s mag? easy,” Continued he, to comprehend his scheme, 
namraiij. j becausc Wittcmberg will not surren- 

der ; and I shall lay down my life with pleasure, if, by 
thatsacrifice I can preserve the dignity of my house, and 
transmit to my posterity the inheritance which belongs 
to them. Would to God, that this sentence may not 
affect my wife and chiklrcn more than it intimidates 
me ! and that they, for the sake of adding a few days 
to a life already too long, may not renounce honours 
and territories which they were born to possess !”*' He 
then turned to his antagonist, whom be challenged to 
continue the game. He played witli his usual attention 
and ingenuity, and having beat Ernest, expressed ail 
the satisfaction which is commonly felt on gaining such 
victories. After this, he withdrew to Lis own apart* 
ment, that he might employ tlie rest of his time in suqh 
religious exercises as were proper in his situation. 

It was not with the same indifterenc^ or cOm- 
tress of his posure, that the account of the elector’s danger 
family, lygjg received at Wittettiberg. Sybilla, who had 
supported with such undaunted for|itude husband’s 
misfortuneSii while she imagined that they could reach 

f llioanJ. 142. ^ -It i i : orims, 1060. 
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no farther than to diminish his power or territories, felt 
all her resolution fail as soon as his life was threatened. 
Solicitous to save that, she despised every othra consi- 
deration; and was willing to make any sacrifice, in 
order to appease- an incensed conqueror. At the same 
time, the duke of Cleves, the elector of Brandenburg, 
and Maurice, to none of whom Charles had communi- 
cated the true motives of his violent proceedings against 
the elector, interceded warmly ^ith him to spare his 
life. The first was prompted to do so merely by com- 
passion for his sister, and regard for his brother-in-law. 
The two others dreaded the universal reproach that they 
would incur, if, after having boasted so often of the 
ample security which the emperor had promised them 
with respect to their religion, the first effect oT their 
union with him should be the public execution of a 
prince, who was justly held in reverence as the most 
zealous protector of the Protestant cause. Maurice, in 
particular, foresaw that he must become the object of 
detestation to the Saxons, end could never hope to go- 
vern them with tranquillity, if- he were considered by 
them as accessary to me death of his nearest kinsman, 
in order that he might obtain possession of his domi- 


Dio trea- While t^ey, from such various motives, soli- 
e'hariM bj *^**®*^ Charles, with the most earnest importunity, 
trhieh be not to execute the sentence ; Sybilla, and his 
the elec- children, conjured the elector, by letters as well 
as messengers, tO’ scruple at no concession that 
would extricate him out pf the present danger, and 
deliver them fit^ their fears ahd anguish on his account. 
The emperor, perceiving that die expecdent which he 


had tried began to produce the effect that he intended, 
fell by degrees frohi %^fd^er rigOur, and allowed 
himself to sOften into promises' of clemency and for- 
gh'eness,. if thq <electoi^d|^ld r^ew himsalf Worthy of. 
his favour by submitting to rearonAble terms. The 
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elector, on whom the consideration of irhat he might 
suder himself bad made no impression, was melted by 
the tears.pf a wife whom he loved, and could not resist 
Ma 19 entreaties of his family. In compliance with 
' their repeated solicitations, he agreed to articles 
of accommodation, which he would otherwise have re- 
jected with disdain. The chief of them were, that he 
should resign the electoral dignity, as well for himself 
as for his posterity, into the emperor's hands, to be dis- 
posed of entirely at his pleasufe ; that he should in- 
stantly put the imperial troops in possession of the 
cities of Wittemberg and Go&a ; that he sliould set 
Albert of Brandenburg at liberty without ransom ; that 
he should submit to the decrees of the imperial cham- 
ber, afld acquiesce in whatever reformation the emperor 
should make in the constitution of tliat court ; that he 
should renounce all leagues against the emperor or king 
of the Romans, and enter into no alliance for the future, 
in which they were not comprehended. In return for 
these important concessions, the emperor not only pro- 
mised to spare his life, but to settle on him and his pos- 
terity the city of Gotha and its territories, together with 
an annual pension of fifty thousand florins, payable out 
of the revenues of the electorate ; anti likewise to grant 
him a sum in ready money to be applied towards the 

^ discharge of his debts. Even these articles of 
nainra grace wfire clogged witli the mortifying condi- 
prisouer. remaining the emperor’s prisoner 

during the rest of his life.’ To the whole, Charles had 
subjoined, ths^ he should submit to the decree of the 
pope and council with regard to the controverted points 
in religion ; but the elector, though he had been per- 
suaded to sacrifice all the objects which men commonly 
hold to be the dearest and % most valuable, was ip- 
flexible with regard to this point-^ an^ neither flireats 
nor entreat^s could pi^vail te.make him renounce what 

*Sleid. 447. TUttan. i. 142. Du Mont, Corpf. ir. f, 11. 332. 
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he deemed ta be trudi, or persuade hilo to act in oppo^ 
sition to die dictates of lus conscience. 

Mraricc , As soon as the Saxon garrison marched oiit 
ofWittemberg, the emperor fulfilled his i^n- 
« gagements to Maurice; and in reward for his 
roioioiu. . merit in having des^ted the Protestant cause; 
and having contributed with such success towards the 
dissolution of the Smalkaldic league, he gave him pos- 
session of that city, together widi all the other towns in 
the electorate. It was Hot without reluctance, however, 
that he made such a sacrifice ; the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his arms had begun to operate, in its usual 
manner, upon his ambitious, mind, suggesting new and 
vast projects for the 'ag^andizement of his family, to- 
wards the accomplishment of which the retaining of 
Saxony would have been of the utmost consequence. 
But as^this Icheme was not then ripe for execution, he 
durst not yet to disclose it ; nor would it have 

been either safe or prudent to ofiend Maurice, at that 
juncture;‘ by such a manifest violation of all the pro- 
mises, which had seduced him to abandon his natural 
allies. . 


N«goti^ . The landgrave, Maurice’s father-in-law, was 
stUl ^ arms ; and though now left alone to 
S'"*- mainwn the Protestapt cause, was neither a 
feeble nor contemptible enemy. His dominions were 
of considerable extent; his subjects animated with zeal 
for the Reformation ; and if he could have h^d the 
Imperialists at bay for a short time, he had much to hope 
ftom a psuty whose strength was still uid)rokai,' whose 
union as well as yjgour might return, and which had 
reason to depend, vrith ' certainty, on being effectually 
supported' by the k'iiig. of 'France. The land^ve 
thougfat^not of any things ^Id or adventurous '; but 
being S^ted .with the teime ocmstemarion which 
had taken possessirm of' hia aasociate8^*'he was^intent 
only on the means of procurhig favou^ble terms from 
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the emperor, whom he viewed a$ a conqueror to whose 
will there was a necessity of submitting. Maurice en- 
courage^this tame andj>acific spirit, by magnifying, 
on the one hand, the emperor's power ; by boasting, on 
the other, of his own interest with his victorious ally ; 
and by representing the advantageous conditions which 
he could not fail of obtaining by his intercession for 
a friend. Whom he was so solicitous to save. Some- 
times the landgrave w%s induced to place^ such un- 
bounded confidence in his promises, that he was impa- 
tient to bring matters* to a final acccunmodation. On 
other occasions, the emperor’s exorbitant ambition, re- 
strained neither by the scruples of decency, nor the 
maxims of justice, together witii the recent and shock- 
ing proof which he had given of this in his treatment 
of the elector of Saxony, came so full into his thoughts, 
and made such a lively impression on tliem, that he 
broke off abruptly the negotiations which he had be- 
gun ; seeming to be convinced that it was more pru- 
dent to depend for safety on his own arms, than to con- 
fide in Charles’s geuerosify. But this bold resolution, 
which despair had suggested to an impatient spirit, 
fretted by disappointments, was not of long continu- 
ance. Upon a morqc deliberate survey ^qf the enemy’s 
power, as well as his own weakness, his doubts and 
fears returned upon him, and together with them the 
spirit of negotiating, and the desire of accommodation. 
The con^ ^ aurice, and the elector of Brandenburg, 
tio^ piG- acted as mediators between him and the em- 
(he em- ^ peror^f^and after all that the former had 
iieror. yauntcd of his influence, the conditions pre- 
scribed |o the*land^ave were extremely rigorous. The 
articles^ith regard to his renouncing the leaguev^of 
Smalkalde, acknowledgirig^.^j^^ emperors authority, 
and submitting, to tho decrees of the imperial chamber, 
were &e same whictf Imd be% imposed on the elector 
of SaxQsy. Besides these, he was reciuired to smten- 
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der.his person and territories to the emperor-; to im- 
plore for pardon on his knees ; to pay a hundred and 
fiflty thousand crowns towards defraying the expenses 
of the war ; to demolish the fortification? of all the 
towns in his dominions except one ; to oblige the gar- 
rison which he placed in it'^ take an oath of fidelity, 
to the emperor; to allow a free passage through his 
territories to the imperial troops as often as it shall be 
dlemanded ; to deliver up all ^ artillery and ammuni- 
tion to the empmor ; to set at liberty, without ransom, 
Heniy of Brunswick, together with the other prisoners 
whom he had taken 'during the war; and neither to 
take arms himself, nor to permit any of his subjects to 
serve against the emperor or his allies for the future.’' 

To which The landgrave ratified these articles, though 
he rabmiu. utmost reluctance, as they contained 

no stipulatiojl^ith regard to the manner in which he 
was to be tre^wd, and left him entirely at the empe- 
ror’s mcxcy. Necessity, however, compelled him to 
give his'-'essent to them. Charles, who had assumed 
the haughty and imperious tone of a conqueror, ever 
since the reduction of Saxony, insisted on uncondi- 
tional submission, and would permit nothing to be 
add^ to the terms which he had prescribed, that could 
in any degree limit the fulness of his power, or re- 
strain him from behaving as he saw meet towards a 
prince whom he regarded as absolutely at his disposal. . 
But though he would not vouchsafe to negotiate with 
the landgrave, on luch a footing of equality, as to suf- 
fer any article to be inserted among those' which he 
had dictated to^im, that could be considered as a 
formal stipulation tl^ security and freedom of his 
person ; he, or 'his . ministers in his name, gqve the 
elector of Brandenburg diM Maurice such frill satis- 
faction wsth regard to this poin^ that they assured the 
landgrave that Charles would- behave tp him in the 

^ Sleid. 430. ■ Tboao. 1. iv. 146. 
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same way as he had done to the duke of Wurtemberfr, 
and would allow him, whenever he had made his sub- 
mission, to return to his own temtories. Upon finding 
the landgrave to be still possessed with the former 
suspicions of the emperor's intentions, and unwilling 
to trust verbal or ambiguous declarations, in a matter 
of such essential concern as his own liberty, they sent 
him a bond signed by them both, containing the most 
solemn obligations, that if any violence whatsoever was 
offered to his person, during his interview with the 
emperor, they would instantly surrender themselves to 
his sons, and remain in their hands to be treated by 
them in the same manner as the emperor should treat 
him.‘ 

He repain This, together with the indispensable obli- 
perild gations of performing what was contained in 
the articles of which he had acc0|)ted, removed 
his doubts and scruples, or made it necessary to get 
over them, lie repaired, for that purpose, to the im- 
perial camp at Hall in Saxony, where a circumstance 
occurred which revived his suspicions and increased 
his fears. Just as he was about to enter the chamber 
of presence, in order to make his public submission to the 
emperor, a copy of the a|iticles which h^ had approved 
of was put into his han^S) in order that he might ra- 
tify them anew. Upon perusing them, he perceived 
that the iipp^npl ministers had added two new articles ; 
one importing, that if any dispute should arise con- 
cerning the meaning of the former conditions, the em- 
pferor should have the right of putting what interpre- 
tation upon them he thought most reasonable ; the 
other, that the landgrave was bound to submit impli- 
citly to the decisions of the council of Trent. This 
unworthy artifice, calculated to surprise him into an 
approbation of the articles, to which he had not the 
most diatont idea of assenting, by proposing them to 

» Du Mon*. Coips. Diptem. iv. p. U* *36. 
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him at a time 'when his mihd was engrossed and dis- 
quieted with the' thoughts of that humiliating cere- 
mony wluch* he had to perform, filled the .landgrave 
with ind^^ation, and*made hi^ break out into all 
those violent' expressions of rage to which his temper 
was_ prcme. ^i^th some difficulty the elector of Bran- 
denburg and Maurice prevailed at lengfo on the em- 
peror’s ministers, to drop the former article as unjust, 
and to explain the latter in such a manner, that he 
could agree to. H, without openly renouncing the Pro- 
testant religion. . . 

Tbeitun-’ This obstacle being surmounted, the land- 
wWch the grave was impatient to finish a cercinony which, 
mortifying soever, had been declared ne- 
him. cessary towards his obtaining pardor . The em- 
peror was seated on a magnificent throne, with all the 
ensigns of his dignity, surrounded by a numerous train 
of the princes of the empire, among whom was Henry of 
Brunswick, lately the landgrave’s prisoner, and now, by 
a sudden reverse of fortune, a spectator of bis humilia- 
tion. .The landgrave was introduced with great so- 
lemnity,! and advancing towards the throne, fell upon 
his knees. .His bhancellor, who walked behind him, im- 
mediately read, by his master’^ command, a paper which 
contained an humble confe^ion of the cnme whereof 
he had been guilty; an acknowledgment that he had 
merited on that account the most sevcMp. punishment; 
an absolute resignation of himself and his dominions 
to be disposed of a^ the emperor's pleasure; & submis- 
sive petitira for pardon, his hopes of which .were 
founded entirely ^,.on the ‘emperor’s clemency; and it 
concluded with promise^ of behaving for the future^ 
like a subject whose pnnciples of loyalty i^d obedience 
wouM be confirmed, and would evmi deiive new force 
from the sentiments ^ gratitiid4*which must hereafter 
fill and. animate hisdieart WMle the chancellor was 
reading this abject declaration, the eyes of all die speo 
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td.tor3 were fixed on the unfortunate landgpraTe; few 
could behold a prince, so powerful well as high- 
spirited, suing for mercy in the posture of a supplicant, 
without being touched with commiseration, and per- 
ceiving serious reflections^^ise in their minds upon the 
instability and emptiness of human grandeur. The em- 
peror viewed the whole transaction with a haughty 
unfeeling composure; and, preserving a profound si- 
lence himself, made a sign to one of his secretaries to 
read his answer; the tenor of which was, that though 
he might hate justly inflicted on him the grievous 
punishment which his crimes deserved, yet, prompted 
by his own generosity, moved by the solicitations of 
several princes in behalf of the landgrave, and influ- 
enced by his penitential acknowledgments, he would 
not deal with him according to the rigour of justice, 
and would subject him to no penalty that was not spe- 
cified in ihe articles which he had already subscribed. 
The moment the secretary had finished, Charles turned 
away abruptly, without deigning to give the unhappy 
suppliant any sign of compassion or reconcilement. ’ He 
did not even desire him to rise from his knees; which the 
landgrave having ventured to do unbidden, advanced 
towards the emperor with an intention to kiss his hand, 
flattering himself, that his guilt being now fully ex- 
piated, he might presume to take that liberty. But the 
elector of Brandenburg, perceiving that this familiarity 
would be offensive to the emperor, interposed, and de- 
sired the landgrave to go along with him and, Maurice 
to the duke of Alva’s apartments in the c^tle. - ^ 

He is de- received and enterjki^ined by that no- 

tiuned a . bleman with the respect, and courtesy due to such 
pnsoiiei. ^ supper, whilc he was engaged 

in pfay, foe duke took the elector and Maurice aside, 
and <^j||^unicated to litem the emperor’s orders, that the 
land^^i^ must Temairi" a prisoner hr that place under 
the custody of a'Speinish guard. As they had not hin 
foerto entertained the most distant suspicion of theem- 
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peror’s sincerity or Rectitude of intention, their surprise 
excessive^ and their indignation not inferior to it, 
on discoveriiig how greatly they had been deceived 
themselv^, and how infamously abused, in. having been 
made the mstmments of deceiving and> ruining their 
friend. Thqr had recourse to complaints, to arguments, 
and to entreaties, in order to save themselves from that 
disgrace, and to extricate him out of the wretched 
situation into which he had been betrayed by too great 
confidence in them. But the duke of Alva> remained 
indexible, and pleaded the necessity of Executing the 
emperor’s commands. By this time it grew late, and 
the landgrave, who knew nothing of what had passed, 
nor dreaded the snare in which he was entangled, pre- 
pared for departing, when the fatal orders were inti- 
mated to him. He was struck dumb at first with asto- 
nishment, but after being silent a few moments, he broke 
out into all the violent expressions which horror, at in- 
justice accompanied with fraud, naturally suggests. 
He complained, he expostulated, he exclaimed; some- 
times inveighing against the emperor’s artifices as 
unworthy of a great and generous prince ; sometimes 
censuring the credulity of his friends in trusting to 
Charles’s insidious promises; sometimes charging them 
with meanness in stooping to lend their assistance to- 
wards the exeqition of such a perfidious and dishonour- 
able scheme ; and in the end he required them to re- 
member their engagements to his children, and instantly 
to fulfil them. They, after giving way for a little to the 
torrent of his passion, solemnly asserted their own in- 
nocence and upright intention in the whole transaction, 
and encouraged him to hope, that as soon as they saw 
the emperor, they would obtain redress of an injury, 
which affected their owh honour, no less than it did his 
liberty. At the frme, in order to soothe his rage 
and impatience, /^Maurice r^ained with him during 
the |i%ht, in the apartment where he was confined.”^ 

Sleid. 4S3. Thuan. 1. iv. 147. Struv. Corp. Hut. Oenn. ii. 1053. 
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Tiie elec- morning the elector and Maurice ap- 

tor^o^Bran- plied jointly to the emperor, representing the 
«nd Mail- infamy to wUch they would be exposed through- 
in T^'fw out Germany, the landgrave were detained in 
bii hbdity. cugtody ; that they would not have advised, nor 
would he himself have consented to an interview, if 
they had suspected that the loss of his liberty was to 
be the consequence of his submission; that they were 
bound to procure his release, having plighted their faith 
to that effect, and engaged their own persons as sure- 
ties for his. Charles listened to tlieir earnest remon- 
strances with the utmost coolness. As he now stood no 
longer in need of their services, they had the mortifica- 
tion to find that their former obsequiousness was for- 
gotten, and little regard paid to their intercession. He 
was ignorant, he told them, of tlieir particular or pri* 
vate transactions with the landgrave, nor was his con- 
duct to be regulated by any engagements into wliich 
they had thought fit to enter; though he knew well 
what he himself liad promised, which was not that the 
landgrave should be exempt from all restraint, but tl^ 
he should not be kept a prisoner during life." Having 
said this with a peremptory and decisive tone, he put 
an end to the conference; and they, seeing no proba- 
bility, at that time, of making any impression upon the 
emperor, who sefemed to have taken this resolution de- 
liberately, and to be obstinately bent on adhering to it, 
were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate prisoner with 


■> Aeootdidic to «eveial hlstoriaiis of great nanre, the emperor, in hu treaty with 

the landgraveratipulated that he would not delaiii him to anypnion. Bati oe a e - 

cuing the deed, which was written in the Ocriuan Seta 

fraudulently substituted the word instead ofnn^rp tnd tbui ^ 

place of a bromise that he should not be detained in any prison, contoined on e mi 
?nE.g.m.nt that he should not be detained in perprtaal impnionmroL But 

■ emi!^t for historical knowledm and {f as Itt 

truth of this common story. The silence of Sleidcn regart to il, ai well us ifr 
not being mentioned in the earioui memorials which he hu pnbliihed coiictm ng^^ 
landgriK’f Imprisonment, greatly ^avonr this opinion. But uaumlb^^ 
con^ the information neoessaiy towards dwussing thU point with acc utuy. nu 
written in the German language, which I do not undeiatond, I "f”™* ^ “ 

inqa'ire Into thia mUter with the ume precision wheiwilh I haw entoeo ui^ Jo 
aetde some other controverted facts which have occur^ m 
See Sttuv. Corp. 105*. Moiheim's Ecclu. Hilt vol. il. p. 161, 16«. Eng. edition. 
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the ill isnccess of fhieir end^vours^ behalf. The 
disappointmoit fhraiv; h^ jxtto a hetrlmd'taore violent 
tr^port; pf rag^ so' that to hb proceeding to 

some deaerate extremity;, tiie,elecWand Maurice pro- 
miseid that ^ejr.vroold not the empetor until> by 
the' fre^ehc^ and fervour oPtheir' intercessions, they 
had ettorted' hb consent toi^him free: They accord- 
ingly •rene'tred their sol^itatfons a few days afterward, 
but found Charles l^re haughty and intractable than 
before, and wOre, warned that if they touched again 
, upon a subject ao dbagreeable, and with regard to which 
he had determined to hear nothing' farther, he would 
instantly give ntders to convey;|^ prisoner into Spain. 
Afraid of hu^g the landgi^vfe hy an officious or ill- 
timed zefd to serve him, they not only desisted, but left 
the court, and as they did not cheoSe to meet the first 
sallies of the landgrave’s upon his learning the 
cause of their departure, they infoimed him of it by a 
letter,^ wherein they, exhorted himT'lo fulfil all that he 
had 'promised to the emperor as the most certain means 
.afprocuring a speedy release. 

' M ' H p , . ■ ^. jyhatever violent emotions their abandoning 
' tStihSe in thb manner occasioned, the land- 

*w4nt grave’s impatience to Irecover liberty made him 
follow t^ir ai^l^e. Me paid the-sum’ which had been 
imposed on ^M^iPtdered his fortresses to be rased, and 
. renounced all uDIiances which could give offende. This 
prompt compliance with the will of the conqueror pro- 
duced no effect.. He was still guarded with the same 
yigila^ severity ; and being carried about, IPgether 
with .^le^de^aded electyr of Saxony, wherever the em- 
peror wj^'.l^eir'dsgrt^^d his triumph were each 
day renewed. , jThe'fbrti^d as trdl as equanimity, 
with 'Which thi ele^r bbreihese repeated insults, were 
not moii^ |baad^^^^^i«n"die Idnd^ve’s fretftilness 
and impiiihaBce. His i^tive^petuous mind coufd ill 
brook r^littaint ; and .reflation Upon the shameinl arti- 
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fices, by which he had been decoyed into that suuation, 
as well as indignation at the injustice with which ho 
was still detained in it, drove him often to the wildest 
excesses of passion. 

The rigoor pcople of the different cities, to whom 

perorV«. thus wantonly exposed those illustrious 

actions io prisoners as a public spectacle, were sensibly 
ermanj. insult offered to the Ger- 

manic body, and murmured loudly at this indecent 
treatment of two of its greatest princes, .They had soon 
other causes of complaint, and such as affseted them 
more nearly. Charles proceeded to add oppression to 
insult, and arrogating to himself all the rights of a con- 
queror, exercised them with the utmost rigour. He or- 
dered his troops to seize the artillery and military stores 
belonging to such as had been members of the Smal- 
kaldic league, and having collected upwards of five 
hundred pieces of cannon, a great number in that age, 
he sent part of them into the Low Countries, part into 
Italy, and part into Spain, in order to spread by this 
means the fame of his success, and that they might serve 
as monuments of his having subdued a nation hitherto 
deemed invincible. He then levied, by his sole autho- 
rity, large sums of money, as well upon those who had 
served him with fidelity during the war, as upon such 
as had been in arms against him ; up^ii the former, as 
their contingent towards a war, which, having been 
Undertaken, as he pretended, for the common benefit, 
ought to be carried on at the common charge ; upon 
the latter, as a fine by way of punishment for their re- 
bellion. By these exactions, he amassed above one 
million six hundred thousand crowns, a sum which ap- 
peared prodigious in the sixteenth century. But so 
general was the consternation which had seized the 
Germans upon his rapid successj and such their 
of his victorious troops, that all implicitly obeyed his 
commands ; though, at the same time, these extraotdi- 
VOL. V. I- 
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nary stretches of power greatiy alanoed a people jealous 
of their privileges, a^id habituated, during sevend ages, 
to consider the imperial authprity as nether .extensive 
nor fojniidable. This discontent and resentment, bow 
industriously soever they, concealed them, became nni- 
versal; and the more these passions were restrained 
and kept down for the pr^en^ the more likely were 
they to burst out soon with additional violence. ^ .. 

While Charles gave law to the Germans like 
lUDd’i «»! a conquered people, Ferdinand treated his sub- 
jects in Bohemia with still greater ri^ur. That 
kingdom possessed privileges and immunities 
BobcDuu as extensive as those of any nation in which the 
•ubjeeu. institufioM Were 'dsfablished. The -pre- 

rogative of their kings was extremely limited, and the 
crown itself elective. Ferdinand, when raised to the 
throne, had confirmed their liberties with every solem- 
nity prescribed by their excessive . solicitude for the 
security of a constitution of government to which they 
were, extremely attached. He soon began, however, to 
be weary of a jurisdictioii so much circumscribed, and 
to despise a sceptre which he could not transmit to his 
posterity ; and notwithstanding all his former engage- 
ments,. he ajttempted to overturn the constitution from 
its foundations;, that, instead of an elective kingdom, 
he might it hereditary. But the Bohemians 

were too l^gli-spirited tajnely to relinquish, privileges 
which they had long enjoyed. At the same time, many 
of them .having embraced the doctrines of tfie . refor- 
mers, the seeds ofwhichJohnHuss and Jeromeof Prague 
had planted, in their country about the beginning of the 
preening century, the 4Mire of, acquiring religious 
liberty mingled itselfwith their zeal for theizcivil rights ; 
and these twQ kindred passions heightening, as usual, 
each.oth^s ficooe, j^i^pitated diem iramediatety into 
violent nmnues. 1%ey hi4jpot onlyjre^d..to sme 
their against the coUfedetates of Smalkalde, 
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but having entered into a close alliance with the elcctoi- 
of Saxony, they had bound themselves, by a solemn 
association, to defend their ancient ^constitution ; and 
to persist until they should obtain such additional pri- 
vileges as they thought necessafy towards perfecting 
the present model of their government, or rendering it 
more petmanent. They chose Caspar Phlug, a noble- 
man of distinction, to be their general ; and raised an 
army of thirty thousand men to enforce their petitions. 
But either from the weakness of their leader, or from 
the dissensions in a great unwieldy body, which, having 
united hastily, was not thoroughly compacted, or from 
some other unknowp cause, the subsequent operations 
of the Bohemians boie no proportion to the zeal and 
ardour with which they took their first resolutions. 
They suffered themselves to be amused so long with ne- 
gotiations and overtures of different kinds, that before 
they could enter Saxony, the battle of Muhlberg was 
fought, the elector deprived of his dignity and territo- 
ries, the landgrave confined to close custody, and the 
league of Smalkalde entirely dissipated. The same 
dread of the emperor’s power which had seized the rest 
of the Germans, reached them. As soon as their sove- 
reign approached, with a body of imperial troops, they 
instantly dispersed, thinking of noting but how to 
atone for their past guilt, and to acqn^ some hope of 
forgfiveness by a prompt submission..' But Ferdinand, 
who entered his dominions fall of that implacable re- 
sentment which inflames monarchs whose authority has 
been despised, was not to be mollified by the late re- 
pentance and involuntary return of rebellious subje^ 
to their duty. He even heard unmoved, the entreaties 
and tears of the citizens of Pra^e, who> ^peered be- 
fore him in the posture of suppliants, and implored for 
mercy. The sentence which he pronounced agamst 
them was rigorous to extremity ; he ^lishfd mimy of 
their privileges, he abridged others, and nm^^4iMdelled 
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the constitution according to his pleasure. He con- 
demned to death many of those who had been most 
active in forming the late association against him, and 
punished still a greater number with confiscation of their 
goods, or perpetual banishment. He obliged all his 
subjects, of every condition, to give up their arms, to 
be deposited in forts where he planted garrisons ; and 
after disarming his people, he loaded them with new 
and exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill-conducted and 
unsuccessful effort to extend their privileges, the Bohe- 
mians not only enlarged the sphere of the royal prero- 
gative, when they intended to have circumscribed it, 
but they almost annihilated those liberties which they 
aimed at establishing on a broader and more secure 
foundation.'! 

iKethetd emperor, having npw humbled, and, as 

atAugi- he imagined^ subdued the independent and 
stubborn spirit of the Germans by the terror of 
arms and the- rigour ofpunishment, held a diet at Augs- 
bv^, in order to compose finely the controversies with 
regard to religion, which had so long disturbed the 
empire. He durst not, however, trust the determina- 
tion of a matter so interesting to the free suffrage of the 
Germans, broken as dieir min^ now were to subjection. 
He entered the 'cify at the head of his Spanish troops, 
and assigned th^ quarters -there. The rest of his sol- 
diers he captoned in the adja.cent villages ; so- that the 
membm-s of the diet, while they carried on their, deli- 
berations, were surrounded by the same army which 
had overcome their countrymen. Immediately after his 
public entry, Charles ^ve a proof of the violence with 
which he intended'toproceed. He took possession by 
force of thA cathedra}^- together with one of the princi- 
pal churches^ wd hiS priests having, by. various cere- 
monies, puriffed them firom.the poUutidn. with which 
they su ^^ jC^d the unhallowed ministratioiu of the Pro- 

4O8.4i9.4S4. Tbuau.l. W. 1 < 9 . ISO. Strar. Corp, ii. 
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testants to have deiiled them, they re-established with 
g^reat pomp the rites of the Romish worship.® 

The em- Thi. concourse of members to this diet was 
^^traordinaiy ; the importance of the affairs con- 
which it was to deliberate, added to 
general the fear of giving offence to the emperor by 
an absence which lay open to misconstruction, 
brought together almost all Ae princes, nobles, and re- 
presentatives of cities who had a right to sit in that as- 
sembly. The emperor, in the speech with which he 
opened the meeting, called their attention immediately 
to that point, whi6h seemed chiefly to merit it. Hav- 
ing mentioned the fatal effects of the religious dissen- 
sions which had arisen in Germany, and taken notice 
of his own unwearied endeavours to procure a general 
council, which alone could provide a remedy adequate 
to those evils, he exhorted them to recognise its autho- 
rity, and to acquiesce in the decisions of an assembly 
to which they had originally appealed, as having the 
sole right of judgment in the case. 

Various ® council, to which Charles wished them 
revoiu- to refcf all their controversies, had, by tliis time, 
the couii- undergone a violent change. The fear and jea- 
loussy, with which die emperor’s first successes 
against the confederates of Smalkalde had inspired the 
pope, continued to increase. Not satisfied with attempt- 
ing to retard the progress of the imperial i^ms, the 
sudden recall of his troops, Paul bei^n to consider the 
emperor as an enemy, the weight of whose power he 
most soon feel, and against whom he could not be too 
hasty in taking precautions. He foresaw that the im- 
mediate effect of the emperor s acquiring absolute power 
in Germany, would be to render him entirely master of 
all the decisions of the council, if it should continue to 
meet in Trent. It was dangerous to allow a moimrch, 
so ambitious, to get the command of this formidable 

•Slrid. 49$. 437. 
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ep^ne, ^hich fa«i mig^t employ at pleasure to limit or 
oTerturh the pap^ authority. . As the only method of 
preventing this, he determined to . remove the council 
to some city more* immediately undejr his own jurisdic- 
tion, and at a ^ater dista^e from the terror of the em- 
perot'sarmsj or the reach of. his influence. An incident 
fortuimtely occurred, which gave this measure the ap- 
pearance of being necessary.. One or two of the fathers 
of the council, together with some of their domestics 
happening to die suddenly, the physicians, deceived by 
the tymptoms, or suborned by &e pope’s legates, pro- 
nounced <fisten^^ to be infectious and pestilential. 
Somel>fthe pralat^/strudc withapanic, retired ; others 
werdfiipatie&t^ 1^ g(lme; and after a shortconsultation, 
the cptinoU wSs translated to Bologna, a city subject to 
'idle pope.'. All the bishops in the imperial in- 
^***"'’i^*^ter^t Vmrmly opposed titis . resolution, as taken 
with^t' hppi^itjr, a4d founded on false or frivolous 
^i,^„j^V;pteto:t8;‘ Ali the.Spanish prelates, and most of 
<^<'^^^lthe Il^mtitan, by the,^peror’8 express com- 
to io|M. remained at Tr^V tiie rest, to the num- 

ber of thirty -four, acp^panying the legates to Bologna. 
Thus a schism commmiced in titSit- vOry assembly, which 
had been called to heal..tiie dii^ons of Cbristendom; 
the fotheis of Bologna inire!|^l^ a^inst those who 
staid/li i^nti:;^ contumacies and ragaicUess of the 
p6{mj^^thority; while the other accused them of being 
so far intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger, as 
to reinbve to a place where tiieir consultations could 
prove of no’ BOrvico Inwards re-establishing peace and 

order in fHfeaany,’^':;' 

emjmrbr, atJhe same time, employed all 
hi^, interest fe.procure the return of the council 
toTPreiit. ButPaul,whohighJy applauded his 
•»* osito sagacity in hkHd^ taketi’As^. #hich put it 

, , -.>p|at of Chades’s power to acquire 'tiie direction 
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of that assemblljr^ paid no regard to a request,: the qbject 
of which was ^ 'extremely ob'vious. The summer was 
consumed in fruitless negotiations witli respect to this 
point, the importunity of the one and obstinacy of the 
other daily increasing. At last an event happened 
which widened the breach irreparably, and rendered the 
pope utterly averse from listening to any proposal that 
came from the emperor. Charles, as has been already 
observed, had so violently exasperated Peter Lewis 
Famese, tbe pope’s son, by refusing to grant him the 
investiture of Parma and Placentia, £at he had Watched 
ever /since tbat time with all the vigilance of resent- 
ment for an opportunity of tjevenging that injury. He 
had endeavoured to precipitate the pope into open hos- 
tilities against the emperor/ and had earnestly solicited 
the king of France to invade Ifoly . His hatred and re- 
sentment extended to all those whom he knew that the 
emperor favoured ; he did every ill office in his power 
to Gonzaga, governor of Milan^ and had encouraged 
Fiesco in his attempt upon the life of Andrew Doria, 
because both Gonzaga and Doria possessed a great 
degree of the emperor’s esteem and confidence. His 
malevolence and secret intrigues were not unknown to 
the emperor, who could not be 'more desirous to take 
vengeance' on him, than Gonzaga and Doria were to 
be employed as his instruments in iqfli|:ting it. Famese, 
by the profiigacy of hislife, uid by enormities of every 
kind, equal to those committed by the worst tyrants who 
have disgraced human nature, had rendered himself so 
odious, that it was thought any violence whatever might 
be lav^lly attempted against him. Gonzaga and 
Doria soon found, among his own subjects, persons 
who vveie eagw, smd even denned it meritorious, to 
lend their hands in such a service. As Famese, ani- 
mated with the jealousy which usually pcesesses petty 
sovereign, had employed die cruelty and fraud, 
whereby they endeavour to supply their defee^ power. 
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in order to humble and extiipate the nobility subject to 
his government, five fioblemen of the greatest distinc- 
tion in Placentia combiiied t^ avenge the injuries which 
they themselves had s^^f64| as well as those which he 
had offered to their orders ^ ^They formed their plan in 
conjunction with GQnziiga;i;^t it remains uncertain 
whether he originally suggested the scheme to them, 
or onljr approved of what they prqposed, and co-ope- 
rated ih canyihg it on. • They concerted all the pre- 
vious steps with such foresight, conducted their intrigues 
with such secrecy^ and displayed such courage in the 
execution.of their ^esigp) J:hat it be ranked among 

the most audacipualfei^ds of that iiature mentioned in 
. “histpiy; "One bo^y^Qf the conspirators surprised, 
^ ‘at mid-day, of the citadel of Placentia, 

iiie HM«- vl^e Faniese i;i^ided« Overpowered his guards, 
th™|!^rt m'lirderedhiro. '|ih<)ther.t>arty of them made 
son. niastoK.of the towfi, and called upon 

their fc^ow'-^ti^ns to ' Itdie arms, jn order to recover 
their liberty. ,, jThe multiibtSB towards the* feitadel, 

from which IhiOe great gunsj, a' d^al concerted with 
Gonzaga, had been fired ; aud bfibre they could guess 
the cause or the aU&ors of" the-' -tumult, they saw the 
lifeless body of the tywnt haisi^g bj the heels from 
one of the windovfs of^ihe cih^^I But so universally 
detelstable h^ he bccptne, that not o^e expressed any 
sentun^t of concern at such a sad reverse of fisrtune, 
or discovered the least indignation at this ignomfitious 
treatment of a sovereign prince. The exultation at Ihe 
success of the conspiracy was general, and all applauded 
the aotorSjih it,'as the deliverers of their country. The 
body was^iembled fhto tlie, ditch that surrounded the 
citadelj aii^.exposed to the insults of the rabble; the 
rest of the citizens returned to their usuid occupations, 
as if nothing extraordinary hli||l happo^; 

Tiw inipe^ Before next momibg a body of troops arriv- 
. ri*itraop« Hie frontiers of ‘die Milanese, where 
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wtmaTof ^®y been posted in expectation of the emit, 
Placentia, took possession of the cit}’^ in the emperor's 
name, and reinstated the inhabitants in the possession 
of their ancient privileges. . Pwraa, which the Impe- 
rialists attempted likewise to surprise, was saved by the 
vigilance and fidelity of the officers whom Farnese had 
intrusted with the command of the garrison. The death 
of a son whom, notwithstanding his infamous vices, 
Paul loved with an excess of parental tenderness, over- 
whelmed him with the deepest affliction ; and the loss 
of a city of such consequence as Placentia, greatly im- 
bittered his sorrow, ^e accused Goimga, in open con- 
sistory, of having committed a cruS murder, in order 
to prepare tire way for an unjust Usurpation, and imme- 
diately demoded of the empuor satisfactiqu for both ; 
for the formiilr, by the punishment of Gonza^'l for the 
latter, by the restitution of ' Placentia to his grandson 
Octavia, its rigl^ul owner. But Charles, who, rather 
than quit a prize of such value, was willing, not only 
to expose himself to the imputation qf being accessary 
to the crime which had given an opportunity of seizing 
it, but to bear the infamy of defrauding his own son- 
in-law of the inheritance which belonged to him, eluded 
all his solicitations, a^^j^^termined to keep possession 
of the city, together y^l^ts territories.'' 

The pope This rcsoltititm, flowing from an ambition so 
courts the^ rapacious, aS'to be restrained by no considera- 
thi^ndi tion either of decency or justice, transported the 
pope so far beyond his usual moderation and 
“?"*• prudence, that he was eager to take ann.s against 
the emperor, in order to be avenged on the murderers 
of his son, and to recover the inheritance wrested from 
his family. Conscious, however, of bis own inability 
to contend with such an enemy,' he warmly solicited 
the French king and the fepublic of. Venice to join in 

^ F. P*ui, PaJlATic. 41, 4f. Thuan. W. 1.^6. Mem. d« lUlirr, 69. 67. 
Natalia CMuth Hiator. iii. p- 64. 
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an olfensive league $iguQst Charles. But Henry was 
intent at that time on other objects. His ancient allies, 
the Scots, having been /defeat^ by the English, in one 
of the greatest battles;<^er.fou^ht between these two 
rival nations, he was abi^/to send a numerous body 
of veteran troops into that-i^l^try, as well to p^'eserve 
it from being coa<quered, gain the acquisition of 
a new ktngdc^..to the French thooaxcby) by marrying 
bis son tfab ^ti^hin .to the young queen of Scotland. 
An undertaknij^ accompanied with such manifest ad- 
vantages,. -the" sU(p<^s <^ v^ich^^eared to be so cer- 
tain, was not ^'^Si^j^l^ilished .^i^e ren^ote prospect 
of benefit-fro#.iap|^]tice depeh^g upon the preca- 
rious life cJ a'^iiii^j^tefiynrscore. who had nothing at 
heaitbut ^ own private resentment. 

Instead^ tti^f^feii^^i^^^i^^h^dlong intiQt.^e alliance 
proposed, I^iy ai^pSeii ^ ^{x^with such general 
prof^ions mightheepluin from any 

thou^tsofdtid^sy^l^^^accomiDodatehijI^iderCTces 
with the empy^j^^t 't^ 'gaaiij^T^ any 

such engageme^Ali ‘^i^t^ecasii^’an immediate rup- 
ture with Charl^, o^^ecipi|^tei^ihinto.a i|i|^ for which 
hewasnotpreparedi9neV^iit^^>tbpughhluch alarm- 
ed at seeing . Placentiain ^l i ^idg of ^ Imperialists, 
imitated the wary king,' as it 

nuo^hf . ^emblod t^' usutdly regulated 
their own conducf 

.Tbedict But, though the pope fouad that, it was not 
his power to kindle immediately the flames 
urosfo^ of 'war, die did not forget the midries which Ik 
uf the was obliged for the present to endifrie ; resent- 
Ws^t settled'deeper ui^ his mind, and became 
more rabikirous in proportitm as he' felt; the difficulty 
of gratifying it. It was whilo these S^itiments of en- 
mity in full fbiice, tmd^lhe^dc^h^tdvengeance at 

• M^ de BlUtf, a'<ia'ri..Ta'l|^|Sr ' nantii litar. dt Venes. 199 . SO:?. 

Tbmn. W.. 16 a . .. .... 
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its height, that the diet of Augsburg, by the emperor s 
command, petitioned the pope, in the name of the whole 
Germanic body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired 
to Bologna to return again to Trent, and to renew their 
deliberations in that place. Charles had been at great 
pains in bringing the members to join in this request 
Having observed a considerable variety of sentiments 
among ihe Protestants with respect to the submission 
which he had required to the decrees of the council, 
some of them being altogether intractable, while others 
were ready to acknowl^dgejits.^ht of jurisdiction upon 
certain conditions, he' employed! U1 his address in order 
to gain or’to divide them. He threatened and overawed 
the elector Palatine, a weak pri^ee^ and afraid that the 
emperor might indict on him tile punidtmeid to which 
he bad made himself liable by. the assistancdi^at he had 
given to the qonfederides df Suudlddde! " The hope of 
procuring lib^ty for the landgiwe, together with the 
formal confirmation of bis own electpitijd di^Qr, over- 
came Maurice’s scrapes, blr 'prevented him from op- 
posing what he knew. would be agreeable to the em- 
peror. The elector ofBvandenburg, less infiuenced by 
religious zeal than a^ijr/ptihce of that age, was easily 
induced to imitete tipir. example, in assenting to all 
that the empeior req^cl^; Tbn.deputies of the cities 
remained still’-to. be jbioo^t over. They wera.tiiQrc 
tenacious bf t^eir. principles ; and though every Bring 
that coiild operate either on their hopes or fears was 
tried, the utmost that they would promise was, to ac- 
'imowledge the jurisdiction of the council, if effectual 
provision were made for securing to the divines of all 
parties fioe access to that assembly, wiBi entire liberty 
of debate ; and if all points in controversy were decided 
according tp Scripture and the usage of Bie primitive 
church. Tiut'^en the tiemorial con^ning this de- 
claration was presented to the emperor, he ventured to 
put in practice'a very extraordinary artifice. Without 
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reading the papery or taking any notice of the conditions 
on which they had insisted, he saemed to take it for 
granted that they had complied with his demand, and 
Oct 9 thanks to th'e deputies for dieir full and un- 

reserved submission to the decrees of the council. 
The deputies, though astonished at what they had heard, 
did not attempt to set him right, both parties being better 
pleased that ^e matter should remain under this state 
of' ambiguity, than to push for an explanation, which 
must have Ojccasioned a dispute, and would have led, 
perhaps, to a rupture.* ^ 

Having obtained this seeming submission from the 
members of the diet to the autbdnty of the council, 
Charles employed that as an argument to enforce their 
The pope ^*8 retum to Trent. But the pope, 

dc from die satisfaction which he felt in mortifying 
the emperori as well as from his own aversion 
to what was demanded, resolved, without hesitation, 
that his petitidn should not be granted, though, in order 
to avoid the' iipputation of being influenced wholly by 
resentment, he had address to throw it upon the 
fathers at Bologna, to put a direct negative upon the 
request. With this view, he referred to thew conside- 
ration the petition of thed^^h'l^ they, ready to con- 
^ ^ firm by their assent whatever the legates were 
j,’ ' pleased to dictate, declared that the council 
could not, consistently with its dignity, i^tum to Trent, 
unless the prelates who, by remaining there, had disco- 
vered a schismatic spirit, would first repair to Bologna, 
and join their brethren; and .that, even after their junc- 
tion, the council could not renew its consultations with 
any prospect of benefit to the church, if the. Germans 
did not prove their intention of obeying its future de- 
crees to be Sincere, by yielding immediate ..obedience to 
tfaose< which it had already passed.* ' 

• F. Fiiiil.^59. SM. IW. Tliiitn. (um i. 155. 

^F. Pallav. li. 49. 
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The eiDpe* This answer was communicated to the empe- 
P®P®» at the same time exhorted 
him to comply with demands which appeared to 
be so reasonable. But Charles was better ac- 
quainted with the duplicity of the pope's character than 
to be deceived by such a' gross artifice ; he knew that 
the prelates of Bologna durst utter no sentiment but 
what Paul inspired ; and, therefore, overlooking them 
as mere tools in the hands of anotlier, he considered 
their reply as a full discovery of the pope |]3 inteotiiMis. 
As he could no longer hopp to acquire such an ascen- 
dant in the council as to render it subservient to his own 
plan, he saw it to be necessary that Paul should not 
have it in his power to turn against him the. autho- 
rity of so venerable an assembly. In order to 
j«ii. 16. prevent this, he sent two Spanish lawyers to Bo- 
logna, who, in the presence of the legates, protested, that 
the translation of the council to that place had been un- 
necessary, and founded on false or frivolous pretexts ; 
that while it continued to meet there, it ought to be 
deemed an unlawful and schismatical conventicle; that 
all its decisions ought of bourse to be held as null and 
invalid; and that since the {iope, together witli the cor- 
rupt ecclesiastics who depeuj^d on him, had abandoned 
the care of the churcit, the emperor, as its protector, 
would employ all the power ,which God bad committed 
to him', in order to preserve it from those calamities with 
which tt was threatened. A few days after, the 
imperial ambassador at Rome demanded an au- 
dience of the pope, and, in presence of all the cardinals, 
as well as foreign ministers, protested against the pro- 
ceedings of the prelates at Bologna, in terras equally 
harsh and disrespectful." 

The em> It was not long before Charles proceeded to 
P'** cany, these threats, which greatly alarmed both 
•ysteiOi to the pope and council, at Bologna, into execu- 

• F. Poof, f64. Palltr. 51. Skid. 4^16.^ OoU. Coii\t. Imperial, i. 561. 
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■eiTeN« tion. He let tbe diet know the dl success of 
endeavofurs to procure a favourable answer 
to their potion; and that the pope, equally 
regardless of thear^^tre^ti^, and of his services to the 
church/ had rehised to them by allowing the 

council to meet.again at Trent'.; that, though all hope 
of holding this’ assembly in a pltiice where they might 
look for freedom of debate and judgment, was, not to 
he given up, the prospect of it wie, at present, distant 
and uncertain ; that, in the mean time, Germany was 
tom in pieces by religious dissensions, the purity of 
the faith corrapted; and the minds of the people dis- 
quieted with a multiplicity of new opinions and con- 
troversies, formerly ' unknown among Christians ; that, 
moved by the, duty which he owM to them as their so- 
vereign, and. to the church, as its protector, he had em- 
ployed some .divines, of known abilities and learning, 
to prepare a system of doctrine, to which all should 
co^orin,- until a council, such as idiey vi^ud.for, could 
be convocated. This system compiled by Pfiug, 
Helding, and Agricola, of whom the two former were 
. dig^itories in the Romish church, but remarkable for 
their pacific and hmiling spirit ; the last was a Protes- 
tant divine; susp^ted, not widiput reason, of having 
been gained, by bribes' 4nd promises, to betray or 
nnslead his party on this , occasion. - The articles pre- 
sented to the diet of Ratisbon in the year 1541, in 
ordmr to reetincile the contending parties, ' served as a 
model for the present work. But as the emperor’s 
situation was much changed since that titoe, and he 
fouiid it no dpnger necessary to manage ihC Protes- 
-tantsl with the same delicacy at that juncture, the 
concessions in their favour were notjnow so numerous, . 
nor did they extend to points of so ranch consequence. 
The treqtise contained a con^lete tystem of theology, 
conformable in hlmost mi;pry artide to the tenets of the 
Romish church, though etjHOSsed, for the most part. 
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in the softest words, or in' scriptural phrases, or in 
terms of studied ambiguity. Every doctrine, however, 
peculiMto Popery, was retained, and the observation of 
all the rites which the ProteStttts condemned as' inven- 
tions of men introduced into w worship of God, was 
enjoined. With regard to two points only, some relaxa- 
tion-in the rigourof oJ)inionas well as some latitude in 
practice were admitted. Such ecclesiastics as had mar- 
ried, and woiiW hot put away their wives, were allowed, 
nevertheless, to perform all the functions of their sacred 
office; and those provinces which hadbeen-accustomed 
to partake of the cup as well as of the bread in the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, were still indulged in 
the privilege of receiving both. Even these were de- 
clared to be concessions for the sake of peace, and 
granted only for a season, in compliance with the 
weakness or prejudices of their countrymen.' 

This system of doctrine, known afterward by 
Itoh the name of the Interim, because it contained 
Tta temporary regulations, which were to continue 
h"iWe longer in force than until a free general 
tiw diet, council could be held, the emperor presented 
to the diet, with a pompous declaration of his 
sincere intention to re-establish tranquillity and order 
in die church, as well as of his hopes that their adopt- 
ing these regulations would contribute greatly to bring 
about that desirable event. 'I.t was read in presence of 
the diet according to form. As soon as it was finished, 
the archbishop of Mentz, president of the electoral col- 
lege, rose up hastily, and, having, thanked the empe- 
ror for his unwearied and pious endeavours in order to 
restore peace to the church, he, in the name of the 
diet, Hgnified their approbation of the system of dw- 
trine which had been read, together with their resolu- 
tion of conforming to it ip every particular. Thewhole 

«F.PMil.*rO. PiUtT.U.fiO. SleU.iSS.457. Stwe. Cflfp. 1054. GeWuu 
G>QMit.Il^.i.SlS. 
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assembly was amazed at a declaration so unprecedented 
and unconstitutional, as well as at the elector’s pre- 
sumption in pretending to deliver the sense of the diet, 
upon a point which had »dt hitherto been the subject 
of consultation or of debate*. But not one member had 
the courage to contradict' what the elector had said ; 
some being o^rawed by fear, others remaining silent 
And ei- ^ through complaisauce, . the emperor held the 
ijljrebir" archbishop’s declaration to be a full constitu- 
tion of it. tional ratification of , the Interim, and prepared 
to enforce the observance of it, as a decree of the 
empire.^ 

Newond During this diet, the wife and children of 
fraitieM the landgrave, warmly seconded by Maurice of 

aolicita- ° , f • , 1 

tions for Saxony, endeavoured to interest the members 
in behalf of that unhappy prince, who still lan- 
libortjr. guigheij jn confinement. But Charles, who did 
not chpose to be brought under the n^cissity of reject- 
ing any request that came front, such' a respectable 
body, in order to prevent their representations, laid 
before the diet .an account of his transactions with the 
landgrave, together with the motives which bad et 
first induced him to detain that prince in custody, and 
which rendered it prudent, as he alleged, to keep him 
still under restraint. It was no easy matter to give any 
good reason for an action, incapable of being justified. 
But he thought the most frivolous pretexts might be 
produced ia an assembly the members of which were 
willing deceived, and afraid of nothing so much 
as of discovering that they saw his conduct in its true 
colours. His account of .his own conduct wds-aecord* 

< ingly admitted to be fully sati^ctory, ai^ after some 
feeble entreaties that he he u^ufd extend his clemency 
to his unfortunate prisoner, ^e landgrave’s concerns 
were no more, mentioned.* 

In order to..counterbaladce the unfavourable impres- 

r SIcid. 4m. F. VS. FiU>t. 63. ■ Sleid. 441. 
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sioB which this inflexible rigour might make, Charles, 
as a proof thstt his gratitude was no less peiHianent 
and michangeable than his resentment, invested Mau- 
rice in the electoral digfaitf|^th afi the lega^ formaH- 
ties.. The ceremony Ws pei^pmed with extraordinary 
pomp^ in an open court; so ntifir the apaiteent in which 
the J^egraded dectoir was kept a prisoufit^ that he could 
vie^.it from his windows. Even this insult did not 
inffle his tispal tranquillity^ and turning his eyes that 
way, he beheld' a prosperous rival receivings* those en- 
‘ signs of dignity of which he had been stripped, without 
uttering one sentiment unbecoming the fortitude that he 
had preserved amidst all his calamities." 

The inte- Immediately after the dissolu turn uf the diet, 
Tim equally the empcror Ordered the Interim to be pub- 
piroved .of liahed in the (fiierman as well as Lathi language. 

It totet with the usual reception of conciliating 
Paputt. sclM$)Kes, wh§n proposed to men he^d-with 
disputation pmlies declaimed against it with 
equal vitrfence.' the Protestants condemned it as a 
system containing the grossest ‘ encore of Popery, dis- 
guised with so Uttle att, that it could impose only on 
the most ignorant, or on tiiose who, by wilfully shut- 
ting their eyes, favoured the deception. The- Papists 
inveighed against it, as a work in which some doctrines 
ofthe chufch were impiously given up, others meanly 
concealed, and all of them delivered in ternss calculated 
rather to deceive the unwftiy, than to instruct the -ig- 
norant, or to declaim such as were enemies to the truth. 
While tbel.atheran diving fiercely attwkM it on one 
hand, tkf general pf the Dominicans with no Jess ve- 
hemence leginigned it’tm the other. But it Rome, as • 
soon as the contetiis of the Interim came to ^ known, 
tiie indignation of the cwrtiers and ecclewastics rose to 
the greatest Jieighfc They eadaimed'egainst the em- 

. HmMi Hfat IH>. r. ITS. SyiT. Cws* • ^1**®**. 
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peror’s profane encroachnient on the sacerdotal func- 
tion, in . presuming, with the concurrence of an assem- 
.bly of laymen, to dehne ar^es of faith, and to regu- 
late modes of worsSup. Tliey copipared this rash deed 
to that of Uzziah, who, with ah unhallowed hand, had 
touched .^e ark of God; or to th^^ bold attempts of 
those en^rors who had rendered theh memory detest- 
able, by endeavouring to model the Christian church 
according to their pleasure, lliey eVen affected to 
find out a resemblance between the, emperor’s con- 
duct and that of Henry VIIL, and expressed their fear 
of his imitating the example of that apostate, by usurp- 
ing the title as well as the jurisdiction belonging to the 
head of the church. All, therefore, contended with one 
voice, that as the foundations of eOr^esiastical autho- 
rity were now shaken, and the whole fabric ready to 
be overturned by a new enemy, sOine poubrful method 
of defence must, be provided, and a vigorous resistance 
must be made, in the beginning,' before he. grew too 
formidable to be opposed., .V 
Theienti.- The pope, whose judgment was improved 
pope with oy longer ^perience in great transactions, as 
well as by a more extensive observation of 
human affairs, viewed the matter with more acute dis- 
cernment, and derived, comfort from the very circum- 
stance which filled them with apprehension. He was 
astonished that a prince of such superior sagacity as 
the emperor, should be so intoxicated with a single 
victory, ai tb imagine that he might give law to m^- 
kind, and' decide even in those matters, with regard to 
which they are most impatient of dominion. He saw 
that, by joining any one of thd contending parties in 
Germany, Charles mjght have%ad it in his power to 
have oppressed the other, but that the presumption <rf 
success had npwinsi^ed hiidS with the vain thought 
of his being able to domineer over "both. - He foretold 
that a system which all attacked, and none defended. 
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could not be of long duration ; and that, for this reason, 
there was no need of his interposing in order to hasten 
its fall ; for as soon as liie; powerful hand which now 
upheld it was withdrawn, it. would sink of its own ac- 
cord, and be forgotteti for ever.^ 

The empe. emperor, fond of his owu*plan, adhered 

to his rOsohition of carrying it into foil execu- 
wlthlAe" tion. But though the elector palatine, the elec- 
Interim, j^of Bnuidenburg, and Maurice, influenced 
by the same considerations as formerly, seemed ready 
to yield implicitobediencetO whatever he should enjoin, 
he met not every where with a like obsequious submis- 
sion. John marquis of Brandenburg Anspach, although 
he had taken part with great zeal in the war against the 
confederates of Smalkalde, refused to renounce doc- 
trines which he held to be sacred ; and reminding the 
emperor of the repeated promises which he had given 
his Protestant allies, of allowing them the free exercise 
of their religion, he claimed, in consequence of these, 
to be exempted from receiving the Interim. Some other 
princes, also, ventured to mention the same scruples, 
and to plead the same indulgence. But on this, as on 
other trying occasions, the firmness of the elector of 
Saxony was most distinguished, and merited the highest 
praise. Charies, well knowing the authority of his ' 
example with all the Protestant party, laboured with 
the utmost earnestness to gain his apjuohation of the 
Interim, and by employing sometimes promises of set- 
ting him at liberty, sometimes threats of treating him 
with greater harshness, attempted alternately to work 
upon his hopes and fears. But he was alike regardless 
of both. Afler having declared his fixed belief in the 
doctruies of the' Reformation, ^ I cannot now," said 
he, “ in my old age, abandon die principles, for which 
1 early contended ; nor, in order to |>rocttre fieedooi 
during a fi^ dedining y«ti% trill 1 bntny.fhat good 
snud.4M. r.FMi,sri.wr. 

m2 
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cause^-iOn accoimt of whicb I baye auffered so much, 
and am still iwillmg to sufffr^ Better for me to enjoy, 
in this solitude, the esteem of virtuous men, together 
with the approbation of my own conscience, than to 
return into the world, yrith the imputation and guilt of 
apostacy, .to disgrace and imbitter the remainder of my 
daySr” By this magnanimous resolotion, he set his 
eouolrymen a pattern of conduct, so very different from 
that which the emperor wished him to ha^ exhibited 
to them, that it drew upon him' fresh marks of his dis-‘ 
pleasure. The rigourof his confinementwasincreased; 
the number of his servants abridged ; the Lutheran 
clergymen, who had. hitherto been permitfed to attend 
him, were dismissed j and..even ihe books of devotion, 
which had been his chief Consolation during a tedious 
imprisonment,' were taken from him.” The landgrave 
of Hesse, his companion in misfortdk^e,' did not main- 
tain the same constancy. His. .patience' and fortitude 
were both so much exhausted by .the length his con- 
finement, that, willing t4^urchase freedom at any price, 
he wrote to the emperor, offering not only to approve 
of the Interim, but to. jdeld an unreserved submission 
to his will in every other particular. But.Charles, who 
knew that, whatever course the landgrave might hold, 
neidier his example nor authority would prevail on his 
childjren or. subjects to receive the Interim, paid no re- 
gud to his .offers. He was kept confined as strictly as 
ever ; and while he. suffered the cruel mortification of 
having hisebnduct set in contrast to that of the elector, 
he derived not the smallest benefit from the .me'an step 
which exposed, him .to muidl deserved censure.** 

. But, ,it..was the jdppal. cities- that; Charles 
with , die most v^eut opposition to the 
interim. These Imidl' cmnmonwealtbs, the 
;.i^dzeDS of which, ycejre accustomed to.lihfi|1y 

and md^p^enee, had endnaced due doctrines dNhe 
. . ' ' • . ■*. 
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Reformation ^hen they were first published, with re- 
markable eag'emess ; the bold spirit of innovation being 
peculiarly suited to foe genius of. free government. 
Among them, foie Protestant .teachers had made foe 
greatest nuipber. of (^oselytes. Tbe most eminent 
divines of foe p^fty were settled in them as pastors. 
By having 1^ direclton of foe schools and ofoer semi- 
naries of learning, t^eif had trained up disciples, who 
were ns weSt instructed in foe articles of foeir faith, as 
they were zealous to defend them. Such persons were 
not to be guided by example, or swiyed by aufoority ; 
but having been taught to' employ foeir own under- 
standing in examining and deciding with respect to foe 
points in controversy, they foought that they were bofo 
qualified and entitled to jud^for themselves. As soon 
as foe contents of ^e Intei^m were known, they, witli 
one voice, joined itt refusing to admit it. Augsburg, 
Uhn, Slrtttbui^, Constance, Bremen, Magdeburg, toge- 
ther wifo many otl^ toyrhs of less note, presented re- 
monstfondes to the empmor^ ditting forth the irregular 
and^ttpconstitutional manner inwhi^ the Interim had 
been enacted, and beseeching him not to offer sudi 
violence to their consciences, as fo^vequire foeir assent 
to a form of doctrine aud worships -which appeared to 
them repugnant to the express precepts of the divine 
law. But Charles having prevailed on sq^any princes 
of foe empire to approve of bis new m^el, was not 
much mo^d by the representations of those cities, 
which, heW-formidable soever they might Imve proved, 
if foey cduld have been formed into one body, lay so 
remote fibfo each Other, tliat it was easy to o{ipvess 
them sepat^hdy, before^, possible for them to unite. ' 
In Order to a^Hq>liih foia, foe dmperor d|w 
it to be tequisil^ fo% his 'measmbs should W 
towi^ Tig^duia and executed w^ su^ rapidity as 
to s^w no time for cottcertmg ^yocteHnonjilan of 
opposition, ^ Haying laid down foia maxim as foe rule 
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of his proceedings, his first attempt was upon the city 
of Augsburg, which, though overawed with the pre- 
sence of the Spanish troops, he knew to be as much 
dissatisfied wi& the Interim as any in the empire. He 
ordered one body of these troops to seize the gates ; 
he posted the rest in different quarters of the city ; and 
Att Its. burgesses in the town-hall, 

he, by his sole abscdute authority, published a 
decree abolishing their present form of government, 
dissolving all their corporations and fraternities, and 
nominating a' small number , of persons in whom he 
vested for the future all the powers of government. 
Each of the persons, thus chosen, took an oath to ob- 
serve the Interim. An act . of power so.unprecedented 
as well as arbitrary, which excluded the body of the 
inhabitants from any share in the govesnment of their 
own communi^, and subjected them to men who had 
no other fnerit than their servile devot mn .fo the empe- 
ror’s will, gave general disgust; butipllfey durst not 
venture upon resistance;^ey were obliged to submit 
in silence.* . From Augsburg^, in which he left a gar* 
risony he proceeded to Ulq% and new-modelling its 
government with the same violent hand, he seized such 
of their pastors as- refused to subscribe the Interim, 
committed them to^pri8on,and at hb' departure' carried 
them along with him in chains.' .By Ais severity he 
not only secured the rec^tion of the Interim ii 
the most powerful cities, but gave warning to 
what such aa continued refractory had to ezpec 
effectof the example was as- great as he could have 
wished ; and many towns, .in order to save themsdves 
from frte Ulol'.tPeattnent, foniad- it necessary to comply 
with what enjoined. This obedience, extorted by 
the rigoor of anthuri^y prodaeed no change in the sen- 
tiroents^i^^Settiums, and intended no fitffrier dun 
to make lltetti%onfoimW>frfr to wind herequired, as 

•8W4. 4S91 • - V 
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was barely si;^cient to screen tbem front punishment. 
The Protestant preachers accompanied those religious 
rites, the observation of which the Interim prescribed, 
with such an explication of their -tendency, as served 
rather to confirm than to remove the scruples of their 
hearers with regard to them. The people, many of 
whom had grown up to mature years since the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion, and had never known 
any other form of public worship, beheld the pompous 
pageantry of the Popish service with contempt or hor- 
ror ; and in most places the Romish ecclesiastics who 
returned to take possession of their churches, could 
hardly be protected from insult, or their ministrations 
from interruption. Thus, notwithstanding the apparent 
compliance of so many cities, the inhabitants being 
accustomed to freedom, submitted with reluctance to 
the power wliich now oppressed them. Their under- 
standing as well as inclination revolted against the 
doctrines and ceremonies imposed on them ; and though, 
for the present, they conccale^tbeir disgust and resent- 
ment, it was evident that these passions coidd not always 
be kept under restraint, but- would break out at last in 
efiects proportional to their violence.* 

The pope Charles, however, highly pleased with having 
bent the stubborn .spirit of the Germans to such 
Ued^™ submission, departed for the Low Coun- 

tries, fully determined to compel the cities, 
which still stood out, to receive the Interim. He car- 
ried his two prisoners, the elector of Saxony and land- 
grave of Hesse, along with him, either because he durst 
not leave them behind him in Germany, or because he 
wished to give his countrymen the Flemings this Ulus- 
trious proof of the success of his arms and the extent of 
his power. Before Charles arrived at Brussels he was 
informed that the pope's legates id Bologna had dis- 
missed the council by an indefinite .prorogation,, and 

f Mtm. de WWei, tt. SIS. 8I*W. 491. 
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that the prelates assembled there had retained to their 
respective countries. Necessity had driven the pope 
into this m^iire. By the secession .of those who 
had voted against the translation^ together with the 
departure' of others, Vfad ^ew weary of omfinuing in 
a place >vhere the^ were not -Sufered to proceed to 
busin^j. so few dtid 'Siteb' inconsiderable members 
rMgbiaed, that the pompons' appellation, of a gene- 
iw ^eonncil could liotj wi^ decency, be bestowed any 
longer upon them. Paul had Uo choice butto dissolve 
an assembly«!which was become the object of contempt, 
and ethibited to all Christendom a.mpst glaring proof 
of the impotence of the Romish see. But unavoidable 
as the measure yes, it lay to.bO unfavourably in- 
terpreted, and had the'appdaranco of Tvithdrawing the 
remedy, at the very tune when those for whose rck:overy 
it waspro.vided, wei^jl|^il|ed oir to aplmowledge its 
virtue, add to make triffdf its f^cacy.;^ Charles did 
. not fail to piit this construOtum Oy^dte.jCohduct of the 
pope ; and by an artful comparison ^his Own effints to 
suppress' heresy, wi0i. ^ul’l^icandalons inattention to 
a point so essential ^'en^^l^ured tO'render the pon- 
tiff odious td^ ze^US'.Cil^lics. At the same time 
he commands thd^n^^s of . his faction tnremein tt 
Trent, that the might sdll appear to^h&ve a 

beuig, and mi^t be ready whenever it wrai fought 
expedient to resume its dditM^tioes for the good of 


Country was. tp Tci^l^ve Philip, his only son, 

who wns ,ifotn'in .,tbe' tw^^^fimt year of his age, ^d 
tehomibe-lmd’ called thither, Upt only, that he might be 
stecog^edhll' the statra of. the Npthi^an^ ^ beir-ap- 
pareny bnl^ 'hrdier to facilitate the exeent^n of a vast 

j^Ubitr.D. 41.71. 
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scheme, the object of which, and the reception it met 
with, shall be hereafter explained. Philip, having left 
the government of Spain to Maximilian, Ferdinand’s 
eldest son, to whom the emperor had given the princess 
Mary hts .daughter in marriage, embarked for Italy, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of Spanish nobles.' The 
squadron which escorted him, was commanded by An- 
drew Doria, who, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
insisted on the honpnr of performing, in person, the 
same duty to the son, which he had often discharged 
Nor. *5. towards the fatl^er. He landed safely at Ge- 
i.'>49. noa;,from tlience he went to Milan, and pro- 
ApriJ 1. seeding through Germany, arrived at the impe< 
rial court in Brussels. The. states of Brabant, in the 
first place, and those of the other provinces in their 
order, acknowledged his right of succes.siou in common 
form, and he took the custo^^y oath to preserve all 
their privileges inviolftte.^ fn albthe towns of the Low 
Countries through which Philip passed he was received 
with extraordinary pomp. Nothing that could either 
express the respect of the people, or contribute to his 
amusement, was neglected pageants, tournaments, and 
public spectacles of every kind, were ^hibited with 
that expensive magnificence whicl^t Cotnmercial nations 
are fond of displaying, when, on any occasion, they de- 
part from their usaal maxims of frugality. But amid.sf 
these scenes of festivity and pleasure, Philip’s natural 
severity of temper was discernible. Youth itself could 
not render him agreeable, mor his being a candidate- 
for power form him to courtesy. He maintained a 
han^ty reserve in his behaviour, and discovered such 
manifest partiality towards his Spanish attendants, to- 
gether with such an avowed prefermioe to the manners 
of their country, as highly disgiiited the Flemings, and 
gave rise to that antipathy, whii^ afterward occa- 

* Odm, CwolM.'SSt. ^ thas AomI. Brabsot. SAt. 
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fiioned a revolution fatal to him in that part of his do- 
minions.' 

Charles was long detained in the Netherlands by a 
violent attack of the gout, which returned upon him so 
frequently, and with such increasing violence, that it 
had broken, to a great degree, the vigour of his consti- 
,tution. He nevertheless did not slacken his endeavours 
rib' enforce the Interim. The inhabitants of Strasburg, 
after a long struggle, found it necessary to yield obe- 
dience ; those of Constance, who had taken anns in 
their own defence, were.compelled not only to conform 
to the Interim, but to renounce' their privileges as a free 
city, to do homage to Ferdinand as archduke of Austria, 
and, as his vassals, to admit an Austrian governor and 
garrison.™ Magdeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lu- 
beck, were the only imperial cities of note that still 
continued refractory* 

I Mem. de Ribieri ii« 29. L’Evesque Mem. de Card. G'ranvelle, i. 21. 
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While Charles laboured, with such unwearied 
•chOTe* industry, to persuade or to force the Protestants 

against the a i i . *1 i • 

emperor, to adq}t liis rcgulations witli respect to reli* 
gion, the eff^ts of his steadimss in tlie execution of 
his plan were rendered less considerable by his rupture 
with the pope, which daily increased. The firm reso- 
lution which the emperor seemed to have taken against 
restoring Placentia, together with his repeated en- 
croachments on the ecclesia^cal jurisdiction, not only 
by the regulations contained in the Interun, but by his 
attempt to reassemble the council of Trent, exaspe- 
rated Paul to the utmost, who, with the ufeakness inci- 


dent to old age, grew more attached to his family, and 
more jealous of his authority, as he advanced in years. 
Pushed on by these passions, he made new efforts to 
draw the French king ^to an alliance against the empe- 
ror ;* but finding that monarch, uotwith.standing the he- 
reditary enmity between him and Charles, and the jea- 
lousy with which he viewed the successful progress of the 
imperial arms, as unwilling as formerly to involve him- 
self in tmittAd iate hostilities, he was obliged to contract 
his views, to think of preventing future encroach- 
ments, since it was not in his power to inflict venge- 


*Mfiii.d»iUUN,ii<aSO. 
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Mce on account of those' wluct were past. For this 
purpose, he detenpined to recall his grant of Parma 
and Plac^tia, an<i after declaring them to be rfeahnexed 
to &e holy see, to indemnify his grandson Octavio by 
*■ oew j^tablishment ui the ecclesi^tics^ state. By this 
exp^idnthe hoped^’ glain two jioints c^no smidl cbn- 
S^uence. He, first of ^^^^eOdered his possession of 
'iPttlimamore secii^f ^ihe eipperor . would be cau'tious 
of invading the p{^|^pny the church, thou^ he 
nught seize, Wilhci^l i^ belonging, to the 

house of Farnese; In the plfice, he would acquire 
a better dhance of recovering PlaQehti% as his solicita- 
tions to that effect n^ht decohtly bo ur^d with greater 
importunity, and won|d ii^ibly be attended with 
greater effect, when ho was considered not as pleading 
the cause of his own fasttUy, but as an advocate for the 
interest of the holy see. • B]^ while Papl.was priding 
himself on this device, as a^happy refinement in policy, 
Octavio, p;. ambitious and high-^piritedi^utig man, 
who Could .not bear with pati^ee to be spoiled of one- 
half of his ierritorj^ by the,.rapaciou8ness Of his fathen- 
in-lawj and tp.]be d^riveitOf the other by the artifices 
of his grand^ii^r, tpOfc measures in order . to prevent 
the execution^a j^.faW tp his interest. He set out 
secretly from, and having first endeavoured' to 
surprise Pan^^wldch afimnpt was fifuhtrated by the 
fidelity of the ^verfiOt, W w|^ %pop)^jfiad intriw^ 
the <^ence of tlie t!owPiili|irtede overtii^ to the em- 
peror, bfreopuncing all^hnexioh wHjfes popej and 
of diq^diii^; eptirf ly him for h|^p^e/ foi^une. 

This unexpected defecridio of one <»^e .^^’s own 
famfly, to an «ieraj^ wKc^^ h^d, in^^ almost 
to madness, a niind- ppe ^i»-^ .' w ii3i old age : and there 
# degree’ of lever^^to wh|ic^ ndt 

as an mmatmv^sp^tBi!|^^.V^v^vhappffy for 0 
• death prevehl^ hb .cajrfyitt^sinto execuribn. the Imish 
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resolutions which he had taken with respect to him, 
and put an end to his pontificate in tlie sixteenth year 
of his administration, and the eigh^-liccond of his 
As this event had been long expected, there was an 
extraordinary ebneourse of cardinals at Rome ; and the 
various competitors having had time to form tlieir par- 
ties, and to concert their measures, their ambition and 
intrigues protracted the conclave to a great length. The 
imperial and Frencli factions strove, with emulation, to 
promote one of their own number, md had, by turns, 
the prospect of success. But as Paul, during a long 
pontificate, had raised many to the purple, and those 


many iiwtancei of the ciiedaUty or woaktiets of hWtorittikn in atiributiiu; 
the math of illustrious personages to eitiacirdiaar^ r«u»es, this is luie. Almost all 
, *®*^“®* of tlie sitteenth century affirm, that the death t»f Paul III. was iKca- 
. by the. violent pnHions arhich tlie behaviour of his grandson eaciied ; that be- 

mg informed, while he was tdrcshiiigihiraself in one of his gardens near Koiue^ of 
on Pinna, as of hi* negotiations with the empcaw by 

meam OT Oenztf^, hf fainted away, cont}tiued>«iNne hours in a swoon, ilien became 
feverish, and died within throe days. This h the account given of It by 'Hiuanus, 
Jw. VL 9t 1. Adriairi iirtor. di luoi Tempi, iib. vli. 480 ; and by hither Paul, tllO, 
fc**i.?^***°*^ PallavicinI, betttr mfomieft than any writer with regard to the evenia 
which happened ht tiie papal eoert, and, when not waf|pwri by prejudko or system, 
more accurate in relating tbftetagraef with their narrative In its chief circfuastancca. 
Pallav. b. ii. 7 4, ParuU, who wrote hb history by command of the lemle «f Venice, 
relates it in the aame manner* HialcfM Venea. yoUiv. 91t, Bot there waa no 
occasion to search hir. any extraordbia^ eiipc le account for the death of an old 
man of eighty*two. There remains au itMii^tic account of Ibb event, in which we 
find none of tliosc marvelloui drcuimtanees of which the hiitoriaiia are so (bnd. The 
cardinal of Ferrara, who waa totrasted with the aftbacfPradolal the court of Rome, 
and M. d'Uiff, HenryjMiBihassador sn ordinary timto, wrote an acoomit to that 
monarch of the affair ofThnna, and of the pope's dcalfa* By thiae It appears, tliat 
Octavio's attempt to surprise Parma, waa made on the COth of October: thu neat 
day, in the evening, and not while he was airing hirosrlf in the mdens of Monte- 
Cavfllo, the pope received intelligence of what he bad done; teat he was seised 
with such a transport of passUm, and cried so bitteriy, teal hit voice was heard in 
•eveial apartments of the palace; thal'next day, however, lie was lo well at to give 
an audienoe to the caidinm of Fenara, and to go terougb huaiovssef different kinds; 
that Octavio wrote a to the pope, net, to oardihal Ftmeae his brother, iiitimat* 
ing^ reaolatioii of throwine bim^inlo ^.anns of the emperor; teat tee pope 
received teb on the flat wimOot any new of emoticft, and letnrned an 

ODiwer to ill that on the ftd of October, the doy on which tee mMinai of Ftfram’s 
letter b da^ the pope was In hb usual teMe of health da lUhbf, tt. 447. 

By a latter of M. d’Urff, Ndvember d,{|appcufi teat the po^ was In sodi good 
,liealt]|, that on ten 3d of that moatebu bMtokbreied tee ofhb ooid- 

natioa with the nanal lolemiutics. 461. By aiudhcr totlat horn tee same 

pefidn, welearnteal.ontee6teorNo?ripiher.acattnliordcteteri«afirildo«tt on 
tee pm's lum with aoch dmgeroua sy toptoma, tepr hb hfawna bsmediateiy dc- 
apatea^. lUteddC. Andl^hteirdMerweate1irilRated,dttt1wdiad>NeveiB* 
her tea lOph. lame of tease ietten l» hb dei4b|«pntod 4o aay ratoicidbMif 
cantet . ItappaHa^teat more tenh twenty days clapied bahrataOiriavie't attemp t oh 
Panm* and kdaatedf hb f^tetetrrand ihnateadNacaumtHia na tet al cieet 

of olduge, M oda nf ilmao OdCBsionad by violeaoa nfpnmhuk 
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chiefly persons of eminent abilities, as well as zealously 
devoted to his- family, cardinal Famese had the com- 
Feb.7ih. leand of d powerful and tinited squadron, by 
ttaofXa- whose address and firmness he exalted to the 
papal throne the cardinal di Monte, whom Paul 
had employed as his principal legate in the council of 
Trent, and trusted with his. most seci^et intentions. He 
' hsi^pned the name of Julius III., and, in order to ex- 
press his gratitude towards his benefactor, the first act 
of his administration was to put Octavio Famese in pos- 
session of Parma. -When the injury which he did to 
the holy see, by alienating a territory of such value, 
was mentioned by some of the cardinals, he briskly re- 
plied, “ That he would rather be a poor pope with the 
reputation of a gentleman, than a rich one, with the in- 
famy of having forgotten the obligations conferred upon 
him, and the promises which he had made.’’" But all 
the lustre of this candour or generosity he quickly ef- 
faced by an action most shockingly indecent. Accord- 
Bii ^ ^ ancient and established practice, every 

o^ct*’ pope upon his election considers it as his privi- 
lege to bestowj OB: whom he pleases, the cardi- 
nal’s hat, wh^h falls tp be disposed of by his being 
invested witil the triple crown. Julius, to the astonish- 
ment of the sacred college, conferred this mark, of dis- 
tinction, togetiier with ample ecclesiastical revenues, 
and the right of besring his name and arms,- upon one 
Innocent, a youth of sixtem^ bom of obscure parents, 
and known by the name pf 'the Ape, from his having 
beat tiu8tci|with the care of an animal of that species, 
in the cardinal di Monte’s . &mily. Such a prostitution 
oftise higheit dignity in 1^. church would have given 
offence, even in these dai^meiiods, whentiiecredulons 
supenftition of the people^^idboldened ecclesiastics to 
-smnitare pn <^e mPst JfegraUt violations of decoram. 
But in an enli^tenedl agi^ when, by the progress of 

»3feB.denil)ier. 
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knowledges and philosophy, the obligations of duty and 
decency were better understood, when a blind venera- 
tion for the pontifical character was every where abated, 
and one-half of Christendom in open rebellion ageainst 
the papal see, this action was viewed with horror. 
Rome was hnmediately filled with libels and pasquin- 
ades, which imputed the pope’s extravagant regard 
for such an unworthy object to the most criminal pas- 
sions. The Protestants exclaimed against the absm^ity 
of supposing that the infallible spirit of divine tnitli 
could dwell in a breast so impure, and called more 
loudly than ever, and with greater appearance of jus- 
tice, for the immediate and thorough reformation of 
a church, the head of which was a disgrace to the 
Christian name." The rest of the pope's conduct was 
of a piece with this first specimen of his dispositions. 
Having now reached the summit of ecclesiastical am- 
bition, he seemed eager to indemnify himself by an un- 
restrained indulgence of his desires, for the self-denial 
or dissimulation which he had thought it prudent to 
practise while in a subordinate station. He became 
careless to so great a degree, of all serious business, 
that he could seldom be brought to attmd to it, but in 
cases of extreme necessity ; and giving dp himself to 
amusements and dissipation of every kind, he imitated 
the luxurious elegance of Leo ratheV' dinn the severe 
virtue of Adrian, the latter of which it was necessary 
to display, in contending with a sect which derived 
great credit from the rigid and austere manners of its 
teachers/ 

Hii views The pope* however ready to fulfil his engage- 

ments to the fanuly of Famese, discovered no 
with ra. inclination to obfn^e the oath, which each car- 
lETfue- dinal had taken when he entered the conclave, 
ml comeu. choice shoold fidl on him, he would 

•SlcM.49t. . r.PMl.tSl. Piltnie. li. 7a Tbittii. Db. si. SIS. 
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immediately call the council to reassume its delibera- 
tions. Julius kpew by experience, how difficult it was 
to confine, such a body of men within the narrow li- 
mits which it was the interest of the see of Rome to 
prescribe ; and how ee.sily the zeal of some members, 
the tashhess others, or the suggestions of tl^ princes 
on whom thejr .depended, might precipitate a popular 
ungovernable as^ei^y into forbidden inquiries, as 
tvell as dangerous, rdecisions. He wished, for these 
reascms, to have eidded' tfie obligation of his oath, and 
gave an ambiguous answer to the first proposals which 
were made to him by the emperor with regard to that 
matter. Rut Charies, either from his natural obstinacy 
in':ad.hering to the measures which he had Once adopted, 
or from, the mere pride of accomplishing what was held 
to he sdmost impossible, persisted in his resolution of 
forcing &e Protestonts to return into the bosom of the 
ohurch. H^ing persuaded Jjtimself, that the authori- 
tative dc^sions of the council might bO employed with 
effii^y in combating their p^judlces, he, in conse- 
quence of that persupion^ oqhtinued to solicit earnestly 
that a neW bull of convocfi’^b ini^t be issued ; and 
the pope co^d hot, ihi^ decency, reject that request. 
When Juliti’lEbuod that Ito could ndt prevent the calling 
of a council, he endeavoured to take to himself all the 
merit of having pirocyred the m'eeting Of. an assembly, 
which the:. bb^i ol SttA^ ^nersd desire and ex- 

pectation.. A congr^^^tt^ of cardinals, to whom he 
referred tiie consiStora^ii.of whg^Was necofsary for re- 
st(mng t6 chur^, by his di- 

recti<i9i, 'the' speedy cqhyoeidto|i of a 'co^^nl,' as the 
most.effecmiil bxjmdiept t^'flm^p.uTpoiBe V l£nd'^ die 
neif herbsies raged jgreatest violence in per- 

mtey; thqy proposed all -iftte place of its meeting, 
that, bra near inspectioiibf the evil, the remedy might 
be applied with gieater- discernment hnd certainty of 
raccess. The pc^ vvarmly approved of this advice. 
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which he himself had dictated, and sent nuncio.s to the 
imperial and French courts, in order to make known 
his intentions.* 

A diet It About this time, the emperor had summoned 
a new diet to meet at Augsburg, in order to en- 
tke In- force the observation of the Interim, and to prO' 

imre a more authentic act of the supreme court 
in the empire, acknowledging the jurisdiction of the 
June 45 “ ^ell as an explicit promise of con- 

forming to its decrees. He appeared there in 
person, together with his son the prince of Spain. Few 
electors were present, but all sent deputies in their 
name. Charles, notwithstanding the despotic autho- 
rity with which he had given law in the empire during 
two years, knew that the spirit of independence among 
the Germans was not entirely subdued, and for that 
reason took care to overawe the diet by a considerable 
body of Spanish troops which escorted him thither. 
The first point submitted to the consideration of the 
diet, was the necessity of holding a council. All fte 
Popish members agreed, without difficulty, thlA the 
meeting of that assembly^ idtould be renewed at Tient, 
and promised an implicit acquiescence in its decrees. 
The Protestants, intimidated and disunited, must have 
followed their example, and the resolution of the diet 
would have proved unanimous, if Maurice of Saxony 
had not begun at this time to disclose new intentions, 
and to act a paut very different from that whibh he had 
so long a^med. 

Sboiiec By aa artful dissimnlati<Hi of his own senti- 
ments ; by address in paying coiiti to tlu^ Om- 
•tStttth.P®*®’’ > seemmg zeal, with which he 

aaparar. forwarded all hi% lubbitious schenes, Manrice 
had raised himself to the,||ac|bvtd di^i^ ; end blTkig 
added the dominions of ^'elder bnndh of the SaxiMi 
‘ family to his own, he was become the most powerfHt 

. •P.tMl.SSl. Nl«r.{l.(7. 
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prince ia Gennanj. But his long and intimate union 
with the emperor had afforded him many opportunities 
of observing narrowly the dangerous tendency of that 
monarch’s schemes. He saw the yoke that was preparing 
for his country ; and from the rapid as well as formida- 
ble progress of the imperial power, was convinced that 
biit^a few steps more remained to be taken, in order to 
render Charles as absolute a monarch in Germany as he 
had become in Spain. The more eminent the condition 
was to which he himself |iad been exalted, the more so- 
licitous did Maurice naturally bcpome to maintain all 
its rights and privileges, and the more did he dread 
the thoughts of descending from -^e rank of a prince 
almost independent, to tbat.of a^vassal subject to the 
commands of a master. At the same time, he perceived 
t^ Charles was bent on mraoting a rigid conformity to 
the .doctrines and rites Of the Romish church, instead 
of dlowing liberty of conscience, the promise of which 
had allured several Protestant ^princes to assist him in 
the war against the confederi^ of Smalkalde. As 
he^himself, notwithstanding all-ihe compliances which 
he had made from motives, of interest^ or an excess of 
confidence in tlm. emp^rqr/ was sincerely attached to 
the Lutherui tenets, he determined not to be a tame 
spectator of. the overthrow of a system which he be- 
lieved to be founded in truth. 


ThepoiM- This iesolpilwni flowing from the love of li- 
! ^‘nT iir* ^ zeaHS^ religion, was strengthened by 

^ w^w , now 

placed , -mim :aad^- ftorfe.,j Bj|jM||j h^adii|^i^''' t^^j^ed to 

his vravf. . Hirran%Bnid 

head tif .the l^tesiantit . Ifispredecessor, 

dbe^deigraded electory jmd tmr- 

dQQ|piderabl^hMdiK^ire^audh,an ajscendant 
bmtbld0^eils<^|hi^|[M!l^Srii^^alnri|%imi^ ' 
eddiaecNmnepttp 
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nor ambition to aim at attaining it. But he found faim.%lf 
in a situation which rendered the attempt no lest; diffi- 
cult, than the object of it was important. On the pne 
hand, the connexion which he had formed with the 
emperor was so intimate, that be could scarcely hope 
to take any step which tended to dissolve it, without 
alarming his jealousy, and drawing on himself the 
whole weight of that power, which had crushed Utc 
greatest confederacy ever formed in Germany. On the 
other hand, the calamities which he had brought on 
the Protestant party were so recent, as well as great, 
that it seemed almost impossible to regain their confi- 
dence, or to rally add reanimate a body, after he him- 
self had been the chief instrument in breaking its union 
and vigour. These considerations were sufficient to 
have discouraged any persbn of a spirit less adven- 
turous than Maurice’s... ' But to him ffie grandeur and 
difficulty of the enterprise were allurements ; and he 
boldly resolved on me&ures, the idea of which a ge- 
nius of inferior order could not have codbeived, or 
would have trembled at the thoughts of the danger that 
attended the exeention of them. 

The pM- passions concuned with bis interest in 

cottfinning, this resolution ; and the resentment 
excited by an injury, which he sensibly felt, 
with thew. PQfgg ^ motives for opposing the 

emperor, which sound policy suggested.,^ Maurice, by 
his anthority; had prevailed on die landgrave of Hesse 
to.put l{u person iiyffi^, emperor’s power, sind bad t>b- 
tained a pr^Doise. from'the imjieritd' ministers that he 
should npt|fa dd^ed a p|^ner. This had been^vio- 
lated iu tiio mam^^ahi^y related. ,J|ie unEs^y 
landgrave eiuilai|i|^ as IPUJ^. against. wS'soa-in-laiv 
as against Char)eii.'^'\1^ ptinces of /^eiie reqvintd 
Hanrice to fulfil his engagmnents to dissr ^or, wh? 
had lost'his .l^rty by frosting tj» him ; apd W 
many sospeeted hhn of haviagllMitisyed, Jo an in yl aca- 
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ble enemy, .the friend whqm he was most bound to pro- 
tect. Roused by these solicitations or reproaches, as 
well as prompted by duty and affectioii to his fatherrin- 
law, Maurice had employed not only entreaties but 
remonstrances in order to procure his release. All 
these Charles had disregarded ; and the shame of hav- 
ing been first deceived, and thep slighted, by a prince 
whom he had served with zeal as well as success, which 
merited a very difierent return, made such a deep im- 
pression on Maurice, th^t he nitaited with impatience 
for an opiportunity of being revenged. 

Thecta- utmost caution as well ns the most deli- 

addrcM* address were requisite in taking every step 
wiui which towards this end : as he had to gfuard, on the 

he carries , . . o ? 

on hia One hand, against giving a premature alarm to 
schemes, emperor ; whife, on* the other, something 
considerable and explicit was necessary to be done, in 
order to regain the confidence of the Protestant party. 
Maurice had accordingly applied all his^ powers of art 
and dissimulation to attain bolji these points. As he 
knew Charles to be inflexible with regard to the sub- 
mission which he required to the Interim, he did not 
hesitate one momentv whether he should establish that 
form of doctrine and worship in his dominions : but 
being sensible how odious it was to his subjects, instead 
of violently imposing it on them by the mere terror o# 
authority, as had been done in other parts of Germany, 
he endeavoured to render their obedience a 
He en- deed of tbeir own. Ppr , Ais purpos 
inteim'in si^®®bled the clel^jy-bf his cqbptiy at Leipsic, 
Saxony, and had laid the 'foi^iim^befcia^<*t||ie|D, together 
with the reasons which made }t iy^Oeraarjr to'conform to 
it. He had gained soq^e^f them by promises, others 
he.:had wrought upon by duieats,^ and all were intimi- 
dated by the rigour with which , obedience to the Inte- 
rim wal extorted in the neighbouring provinces. Even 
Melancthon, whose merit of every kind' entitled him to 


■^Jun^ry 
e,'‘he had 
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the first place among the Protestant divines, being now 
deprived of the manly counsels of Luther, which were 
wont to inspire him with fortitude, and to preserve him 
steady amidst the storms and dangers that threatened 
the church, was seduced into unwarrantable conces- 
sions, by the timidity of his temper, his fond desire of 
peace, and his excessive complai.sance towards persons 
of high rank. By his arguments and authority, no less 
than by Maurice's addr^s, the assembly was prevailed 
on to declare, “ that, in points which were purely indif- 
ferent, obedience was due to the commands of a lawful 
superior.” Foundiqg upon this maxim, no less uncon- 
trovertible in theory, than dangerous when carried into 
practice, especially in religious matters, many of the 
Protestant ecclesiastics whom Maurice consulted, pro- 
ceeded to class, among the number of things indifie- 
rent, several dqctrines, which Luther had pointed out 
as gross and pernicious errors in the Komi.sh creed ; 
and placing inthe same rank many of those rites which 
distinguished the reformed from the Popish worship, 
they exhorted their people to comply with the em- 
peror's injunctions concerning these particulars.' 

M ke» ro- dc.xterous conduct, the introduction 

rcAi^’oTof the Interim excited none of thoi^e violent con- 
^ Pro- vulsions in Saxony' which it occasioned in other 
provinces. But though the Saxons submitted, 
the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed against 
Metenedkon and his associates, as false brethren, who 
were either so wickid as.;to apostatize from the truth 
altogether; or sOjCrai^ip to betra^ it by subtile dis- 
tinctions ; or so feei^lii^ted as to give it up from 
pusillanimity and crimiiml complaisanc^Jl^ a prince, 
capable of siurifieiiiigtohis political interest that which 
he himself regarded as most sacred. Manrice, being 
conscious what a colour of probability his past conduct 

f Sieid. 481. 485L Jo. Lur. Moabenti IitsUtutiomm Hitt Eccletiotticto, lib. ir. 
Hdinit 1795, 4to. p. 748« Jo. Schmidii Hbloite Interhoblko, p. 7C, lio* 
Hetmst 1730. 
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^&ve to those accusations, as ^ell as afraid of losing 
'ratirelj the confidence of the Protestants, issued a de- 
claration containing professions of his zealous attach- 
ment to the reformed religion, and of his resolution to 
guard against all the errors or encroachments of the 
papal see:*- % 

At (be Haring gone bo tax in order to remove the 
and jealousies of the Protestants, he found 
eynpetor. it necessary to efiace the impression which such 
a declaration might m^ upon the emperor. For that 
purpose, he not onl^ retiewed his profession! fii an in- 
violable adherence, to his alliance with him, hut as the 
city of Magdeburg still persisted in rgeCting the Inte- 
rim, he Tindertooik to reduce it to obedience, and in-, 
stantly set about levying faroops to be employed in thj|| 
service. This damped tdl the hopes whic^ the::^rd- 
testants began to conceive of Maurice, in consequence 
of his declaration, and left them more than ever at a 
loss to guess at bis real intentions. Their former sus- 
picion and distruift of him re^ed, and the divines of 
Magdeburg filled 'fr^many with writings in which they 
represented him as &e ^lort formidable efoemy of ftie 
Protestant religion, who treacherously assumed an ap- 
pearance of for its interest, that he might more 
i^eptually execute his schemes for its destruction. ^ 
This ch«Crge, imported by the evidence of 
recent &ct8, w by his present dubious 

conduct* gaiSfed such Universal credit, that 
Maurice %iMi bbliga^‘to,^e a vigorous , step in 
his'bWn ^Udicatft:n^:iS^%^ ^ re-assem- 
bling of &e cbuUcil of Tie|^|^^0pdsed in &e diet, 
his -ambasaadors pifote^i^p^l^r master would iiot 
acknowted^ his aidhorfl^imle%’all the points which 
■ had been tdteady-idebidad &ere, were reviewed, and 
nf^dmihd.ns' stilt umdatertnined ; unless the Pfb^tant 
'divines had a fialV heartfijg granted' dmiU,' and' were 

sitid, 485 . 
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allowed a decisive voice io the council ; and unless the 
pope renounced his pretensions to preside in the coun- 
cil, engaged to submit to its decrees, and to absolve 
the bishops from their oath of obedience, that they 
might deliver their sentiments with greater freedom. 
These demands, which were higher than any that the 
reformers had ventured to make, even when the /.cal of 
their party was warmest, or their affairs most prosper- 
ous, counterbalanced, in some degree, tlie impression 
which Maurice s preparations against Magdeburg had 
made up<m the minds of the Protestants, and kept them 
in suspense with regard to fas designs. At the same 
time, he had dexterity enough to represent this part of 
his conduct in such a light to the emperor, that it gave 
him no offence, and occasioned no interruption of the 
strict conhdence which subsisted between them. What 
the pretexts were which he employed, in order to give 
such a bold declaration an innocent appearance, the 
contemporary historians have not explained ; tliat they 
imposed upon Charles is certain, for he still continued 
not only to prosecute his plan, as well concerning the 
Interim astb^ council, with diO same ardour, but to place 
the same confidence in Mallrice, with regard to the 
execution of both. 

^ ^ The pope’s resolution concerning the council 

reuke to uot being yet known at Augsburg, the chief 
mtheoux busiuess of the diet was to enforce the observa- 
of the Int^ira. As the senate of Magde- 
burg^ notwidlistanding various endeavours to 
^ frighten or. to' sOOiAe iftcA into complianccy not only 
’ persevered obifio|ii^il|'^^r opposition to the Interim, 
but began to J^^ceffona^p^ their city, 

and to levy troops>.'|fi' ffieir'^e^ defence, Charles re- 
quired the diet to assist him in quelling this audactcnie 
rebellioq jagainst a decree of the. empire. Had, 
members tff'the diet been left to act agreeably to theil 
own inclinatimi, this demand would have been rejected 
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without hesitation. All the Germans who favoured, in 
any degree, the new opinions in religion, and many who 
were influenced by no other consideration thati jealousy 
of the emperor’s Rowing power, regarded this effort of 
the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble stand for the li- 
berties of their country. vi|Pven such as had not reso- 
lution to exert the same spirit, admired the gallantry of 
their enterprise, and wished it success. But the pre- 
sence of the Spanish troops, together with the dread of 
the emperor’s displeasure, overawed the members of the 
diet to such a degree, that, without venturii^ to utter 
their own sentiments, they tamely ratifled, by their votes, 
whatever the empercy was pleased to prescribe. The 
rigorous decrees which Charles .had issued by his own 
authority against the Magdeburgers, were conflri^ed; 
a resolution was taken to raise troops in order to bclmgis 
the city in form ; and persons were named to the 
contingent in men or money to be furnished 'by each 
Appoint same time, the diet petitioned 

Mnurice that Muurice might be intrusted with the com- 
generni. of that army ; to which Charles gave his 

consent with greAt alacrity, and with high encomiums 
upon the wisdloin of the choice which they had made.** 
As Maurice conducted all his schemes with profound 
and impenetrable secrecy, it is probable that he took no 
step avowedly in order to obtain this charge. The 
recommendation of his countrymen was either purely 
accidental, or'flowed from the opinion generally enter- 
tained of his great ^abilities ; aud neither the diet had 
any foresight, not me emperor any dread, of the con- 
sequences which followed upon this nomination. Mau- 
rice accepted, withgut h^itation, the command to which 
he was recommend^, iiiidantiy discerning the impor- 
tant advantages wliich he might derive from having it 
comaiitled to him. 


» Sletd. MS. SIS. 
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The coon- Meanwhile, Julius, in preparing the bull for 
ciUuni. tjjg convocation of the council, oliservcd all 

inoiivd to . ^ 

reasiem- those tedious forms which the court of Rome 
Trent. can artfully employ to retard any disagrtnuible 
December, measure. At last, however, it was published, 
and the council was summotned to meet at Trent on the 
first day of the ensuing moutli of May. As he knew 
that many of the Germans rejected or disputed the 
authority and jurisdiction which the papal sec claims 
with reject to general councils, he took care, in the 
preamble .of the bull, to a.ssert, in the strongest term.s, 
his own right, not only to call and preside in that as- 
sembly, but to direct its proceedings; nor woald he 
soften these expressions, in any degree, in compliance 
Ivith. the repeated solicitations of the emperor, who 
foresaw what offence they would give, and what con-' 
struction might be put on them. They were censured 
accordingly with great severity by several members of 
the diet ; but whatever disgust or suspicion they 
Feb. IS. excited, such complete influence over all tlieir 
deliberations had the emperor acquired, that he pro- 
cured a recess, in which the auflioiity of die council 
was recognised, and declared to be the proper remedy 
for the evils which at that time afflicted the church ; 
all the princes and states of the empire, such as had 
made innovations in religion, as well as those who ad- 
hered to the system of their forefathers, were required 
to send their representatives to the council ; tlie em- 
peror engaged to grant a safe conduct to such as de- 
manded it, and to secure them an impartial hearing in 
the council ; he promised to fix his residence in some 
city of the empire, iqthe neighbourhood of Trent, that 
he might protect the members of the council by his 
presence, and take care that, by conducting their de- 
liberatiqns agreeably to Scripture and the doctrine of 
the fathers, they might bring them to a desirable issue. 
In this recess, f&c observation of the Interim was more 
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strongly enjoined &an ever ; ukI the. emperor threat- 
ened all wfao\had hitherto neglected or refused to con- 
form to it, with the severest effects 'Of his vengeance, if 
they persisted in'.;^ir disobedience.’ 

Daring the meeting of' this diet, a neV at- 
attei^V oi®de,,4!p order to procure liberty to 

praotitiiB the landgrave, ■‘’^bat prince, nowise reconciled 
p*Te;.ii- to'his sitnaUori by time, every dey more 
impatient of restraint. . Having often applied 
to Maiirice and the elector of Brandenburg,^^ho took 
every occspRon of soliciting the . emperor itf ' ^ behalf. 
though ■ without aiiy effet^ lie now coiiuzhi^ed his 
sons to summon th^, with legal formtdib^tp per- 
form what. '^contained in the bond which diey had 
granted h1m|'''by surrendering themselves into thehf 
hands to be treated with, the same rigour aa'^. ^ feC'^ 
ror bad used. him. This fiimishedyttem j^^h 
pretext for renewing their applicatio'ii to. the ^peror, 
together with nn suiditional. aigument to enforce it. 
Charles ^rmly; resolved. -not to grant their request'; 
though, -at the saiM time, Ibeing extremely desirous to 
be delivered fr^?'^eir ini^essant importunity, be en- 
deavoured tdi]^^ on landgrave to give up the 
bond_^ vdiich te' hsd receji|^ from j^e two electors. 
But that pripce ref^iiig t6 part with a security yrhich 
he deemed. cSfe^tim'^ .hihi safety, the emperor boldly 
cut thb^knqt^wh^fhe could not ua|ie ; and by a public 
deed ahnulie^^mChdild. which A^Urice and die ekcMl' 
of Brandenhi^ lkd g^ts^, abil^y^g them from aU 
their enga^^its 1imdg^av& No pretension 

to a power so pemh^to to society as that of abrogat- 
ing at pleasure the mokt .sacred' laws of honpur, and 
most formal obligailotts of ^pblic &ith, hhd hi^erto 
been formed by any but the Bomah' pontiffs, who, in 
.consilience ^ thw claim of supreme power Qn 'earth, 
am>gate the %ghf’"of dimnsin^ with precepts and 

iSIdd. Sit. Thout.'liSi vi. SSS^ Getdittt OmMIC iMgeiMa, toL ii. S40. 
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duties of every kiod. All Germany was filled with 
astonishment when Charies assumed the same prero- 
gadve. The state of subjecdon, to which the empire 
was reduced, appeared to be more rigorous, as well as 
intolerable, ^mn that of the most wretched and en« 
slaved nadohs, if the empertar, by an arbitrary decree, 
might cancel those solemn contracts, which are the foiin> 
dadon of that mutual confidence whereby men arc held 
together in social union. The landgrave' himself now 
gave up all hopes of recovering his liberty by the em> 
peror’s endttyoured to procure it by his 

own address. But the pMh whiclf he had formed to 
deceive his guards being discovered, such of his at- 
tendants as he had gained to favour his escape, were 
death, and he was confined in the citadel of 
more closely than ever.'*' 

chvt(^ Anothw transacdon was carried on during 
I*" this diet, with respect to an affair more nearly 
tbeimpe- interesting to the emperor, and Which occa* 
i^riiUMa sioned likewise a general alarm among the 
Philip. princes of the empire. Charks, though formed 
with talents which fitted hiip for conceiving and con- 
ducting great designs, was 'not capal^ as has been 
often observed, of bearing extraordinary success. Its 
operadon on his mind was so violent and intoxicadng, 
that it elevated him beyond what Ti^as jpoderate or at- 
tainable, and turned his whole attention; ^ the pursuit 
m vast but chimerical objects. Su^Jbid b^n the 
effect of his victory over the confederati^ of Smalkalde. 
He did not long rest satisfied with the siibstandal and 
certain advantages which were the result of that event, 
but,, despising these, as poofr or inconsiderate fruits 
of such gpreat success, he aii^d pothin^ less than 
at bringing all Germany to a uniformity in religion, 
uid at rendering the imperial power despotici These 
were objects eii|remely splendid hodeed, and idloring 

hSldd.S04. Thua. L ri. tS*. 
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to an ambitious mind; the pursuit of .them, however, 
was attended with manifest danger, and the hope of 
attaining them very uncertain. But the steps which 
he had {already taken towards them having . been ac- 
. companied with such success, bis imaginatiQn, warmed 
witbipontemplating this alluring object, overlooked or 
demised all remaining difficulties. As he conceived 
the execution of his plan to be certain, he began to be 
solicitous how be might render' the possession of such 
an important acquisition perpetual in his £upily, by 
transmitting the German . ^pire, together^ :with the 
kingdoms of Spmi^%nd .his dominions in lUdy and the 
Low Countries to his son.' Having long; revolved this 
flattering Idj^ in his mind, without communicating it. 
even to thoscS'ministers whom he most trus]ted, ho had 
called Phdip’out of Spain, in hopes that his . 

would facilitate the carrying forward the schemed 
The obiu- Great obstacles, however, and such as would 
iwod'in it* detei^d any ambition less accustomed to 
overcome difficillties, were to be surmounted. 
He bad, in thOye^ 1530, imprudently assisted in pro- 
cpring his brotberl^erdinand the dignity of king of the 
i^mans, and'.tb^re was no "probability that this prince, 
who 'vras still in the prime .t^dife, arid had a son grqwn 
up to the years of manhood, would relinquish, in fa- 
vour of hi».iiieph{ew;"the dear prospect of the imperial 
thtonf^^ which Gharles’s inflrmUies .^d declining state 
of hesJth opehit to himself. This did not deter tfiil 
emperor froi&enturing to^ake the proposition; and 
when Ferdinaiafl^ndt^idistanding bis profound reve- 
rence for his btotheif And obsequious submission to his 
will in other instances, rejected it in a peremptory tone, 
he .was not discouira^d by one repulse. '' He renewed 
his applications to^him by his sister, Hilary queen -of 
Hungary;, 'to%hom FerdinUnd stodd indebted fdr the 
crowns both of Huhgmry and Bohemia, and who, by 
her great abilities, tempered with extreme ^ndeness 
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of disposition, had acquired an extraordinary influ* 
ence over both the brothers. She entered warmly 
into a measure, which tended so nvanifoatly to ag- 
grandize the house of Austria: and flattering herself 
tlrat she could tempt Ferdinand to renounce the rever- 
sionary possession of the imperial dignity for an imme- 
diate establishment, she assured him that the emperor, 
by way of compensation for his giving up his chance 
of succession, would instantly bestow qpon him terri- 
tories of very considerable value, and pointed out in 
particular those of the duke of Wurtemberg, which 
might be eonflscated upbni different pretexts. But nei- 
ther by her address nor entreaties, could she induce 
Ferdinand to approve of a plan, which would not only 
have degraded him from the highest rank among tlte 
monprehs of Europe to. that of a subordinate and dc- 
pehd^t prince, but would have involved both him 
and hi.s posterity in perpetual contests. lie was, at 
the same time, more attached to bis children^ than by 
a rash concession to frustrate all the high hopes, in 
prospect of which they had been educated, 
imendea- Notwithstanding tlic immoveable firmness 
IwmUnt which Ferdinand discovered, the emperor did 
not abandon his scheme. He fluttered himself 
that' he might attain the object in view by another 
cliannel, and that it was not impossible to prevail on 
the electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, 
dl at least to elect Philip a second kii^of the Romans, 
substituting him as next in succession to his uncle. 
With this view he took Philip along wlfli him to die 
diet, that the Germans might have an opportunity to 
observe and become acquainted with the- prince, in 
behalf of whom be courted their interest ; and he him- 
self employed all the arte of address or insinuation to 
gain the electors, and to prepare them for listening with 
a favourable ear to the proposal. But no sooner did 
he venture upon mentioning it tb them, than they, at 
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once, saw end .trembled at the ccmsequences with which 
it would be 'attended. They bad long felt all the iu- 
eonveuiences of having placed at theb^d of the empire 
a prkice whose power and .dominions were so.exteosiTe; 
if they should now repeat tho iblly, and continue, the 
impCirial crdwn, like an hereditary dignii^j^ the same 
family, they foresaw tha.t they would give the i|on an 
opportunity of- carrying; on that system of oppression 
which the father had beghh ; and would put it in his 
power to overturn whatever was yet left entire in the an- 
cient and vener^le fabric of the German i^mstitution. 
Philip's cii^cter (^he prince, in whose-favour 

cbarecter this extraordin^ proposition was made^ ren- 
au/toAe de»|d'^it shll less i^greeaUe.- Philip, though 
powessed ^i& hn insatiable' desire of pp'»^i 
was a stran^r to all the arts.of conciliating 
Haughty, reteryed, and severe j he, ii^tead.^ p|p[^ 
new friends^ disgusted the ancient and most deVOted 
partisans of the Ai|Btrian interest. He scorned to take 
the tiouble of acquiVi^ the language of the counby 
to the govertuhent of -^ich hO aspired ; nor would he 
condescend .to j^y, the Germans the compliment of 
«CCoinbiodatb^^himself^J[Bri]j^ his residence among 
^em/'to tbeiti'lhu^ers aro customs. He allowed the 
e^detors aiftl^^^most illustrlc^ princes^n Geiinany to re- 
main in .his presence uncovered, affectihg a stately and 
dltnemitf^ which the grmdest of the Gfennan 
emperom/ and lums^, amidst die pr^ 

of powepr andJ^Htd^^ li^ nevmr assumed.* On ^ 
odier haiul,,Efeq^%dj'rt^ the time of his arrival m 
,0^many, had to render himself acceptable to 

thf -peopk^ by a ionfbida^ to their manners, which 
aemned Ip woW |i^m cho|ae ; and faiis son Maximdion, 
ipha^wjui .born ii»:^Gehut&y, pOpmssed^ in an eminent 
a^ a^able quadities tto rendmd him the 

'* PlM&Hin'Aljdite ZoE^ DiMMtl^^aBSeoJpMnict de-K**!* p^iieii CantU 
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darling of his countrymen, and induced them to look 
forward to his election as a most dcsi ruble event. Their 
esteem and affection for him fortified tlie resolution 
which sound policy had suggested, and determined the 
Germans to prefer the popular virtues of Ferdinand 
and bis soili to the stubborn austerity of Philip, which 
interest could not soften, nor ambition teach him to 
Charift* disguise. ‘All the electors, the ecclesiastical as 
Kiin^i?i.h ** secular, concurred in ^pressing such 
thUKiieme. strong disapprobation of the ’ measure, that 
Charles, dptwithstanding the reluctance with which he 
gave up sSypoint, was<d)li||ed todrppdte feheme as im- 
pr8u:ticablc. By his unseasonable perseverance in push- 
ing it, he had not only filled the Germfns with new 
liidousy of his ambitious designs, but laid thefbuudation 
phails hip and discord in the Austrian family, and 
-'iiiinwPhilrhrothj^ Ferdinand, in self-defence, to court 
the electors, particularly Maurice of Saxony, and to 
form such connexions with them as:cut off all prospect 
of renewing the proposal with i^cAeit. Philip, soured 
by his disappointment, was seUt back to Spain, to be 
called thencewhen any new scheme of ^bition shonid 
render his prc^ce nec^aijr.” • 

The pope- Having xelinq^tti^ed this^ {dim of domestic 
ambition, h^ long occupied and m- 
dwipi to gr^ossed him, Charles jmagined that he would 
fSSnWaU now have leisure to tiwn all ^ wt^tUtt to& 
wards his grand scheme of lltshUsbing uni- 
formity of religion in the eDi|^ by f^kemg all the 
contending parties to acquiesce in the .decisions of die 
council of XTeto- But sudi was ihe extent of his |io» 
minions, the variety' of .connexions in whiiph .tiiis plh 
tangled him, and toe multiplicity <t£ pvenis to which 
thm gave rin, as seldom idlowedl lum tohl^ly his 
wholelsi^ to any oneofcgcct The mechine which hit 

-SMd.Soi ThMa.t80.SSS. H«awb.4a.BlliW^Ml»itel.St4.'Sii^ 
btot.lib.*IB.SW.SSO. 
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had to conduct was so great and complicated, that an 
unforeseen irfegularity or obstruction in one of the in- 
ferior wheels often disconcerted the motion of the whole, 
and prevented his deriving, from them all the beneficial 
effects which he expected. ' Such an unlooked-for oc- 
currence happened at this juncture, and created new 
obstacles to the execution of his schemes with regard 
to religion., Julius III., though he had confirmed 
Octavio Farnese in the possession of the duchy of 
Parma, dujing the first e^sions of his joy and grati- 
tude on his promotion to the papal throne, soon began 
to repent of ^his own generosity, and to- be apprehen- 
sive of consequences which either he did not foresee, 
ot had disregarded, while the sense of his obligations 
to the family of Farpese was recent. The emperor still 
retained Placentia in his hands, and had no't^ talin- 
quished his pretensions to Parma as a fief of the empire. 
Gonzaga, the governor of Milan, having by the part 
which he . took in the murder of the late duke Peter 
Ludovico, offered afl insult to the family of Farnese, 
which he knew could never be forgiven, had, for that 
reasouy avowed its destruction, and employed all the 


mfluence whiqh his great abilities, as well as long ser- 
vices, gave him with the emperor, in persuading him 
to seize Parma by force of arms. Charles, in com- 
pliance with his solicitations, and that he might gratify 
^is own desire of annexing Parma to the MUcmese, 
listened to' the proposal ; and Gpnzaga, ready to take 
encouragement from the slightest appearance of appro- 
bation, began to assemble troops, and to make other 
gjteparations for the execution of his schegie. 

'O&k) Octavio, who saw the impending danger, 
found it necese^^ for his* own safety, to in- 
auiitmce creose the garriton of his capital, and to levy 
.otFAnee. for . defending the rest of the country. 

Bit'iM the expense of supli an effort far exceeded his 
scanty revenues, he represented his situation to the 
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pope, and implored that protection and assistance which 
was due to him as a vassal of the church. The impe- 
rial minister, however, had already preoccupied the 
pope’s ear ; and by discoursing continually concerning 
the danger of giving offence to the emperor, as well as 
the iinprudencO of supporting Octavia in a usurpation 
so detrimental to the' holy see, had totally alienated 
him from the family of Farncse. Octavio’s remon- 
strance and petition met, of consequence, with a cold 
reception ; and he, despairing of any assistance from 
Julius, began to look round for protection from some 
other quairter. Henry II. of France was the only prince 
powerful enough to afford him this protection, and for- 
tunately he r^as now in a situation which alibwed him 
to grant if. He had brought his transactions with the 
two j^tish kingdoms, which had hitherto diverted his 
attention from the affairs of the continent, to such, an 
issue as he desired. This he had effected partly by 
the vigour of his arms, partly by'his dexterity in taking 
advantage of the political factions which raged in both 
kingdoms to such a degree, as rendered the councils of 
the Scots violent and precipitate, and the operations 
of the English feeble and uiuteady. He had procured 
from the English favourable conditions of peace for his 
allies the Scots ; he had prevailed on the nobles of 
Scotland not only to affiance their young queen to his 
son the dauphin, but even to send her into France, thdt 
she might be educated under his eye ; and had recovered 
Boulogne, together with its dependencies, which had 
been conquered by Henry VIII. 

The French king having gained poin^^K 
so much consequence to his crown, and'IniN 
“■ engaged himself with such ^honottlf from Atf 
burden of supporting the Scots, and j^ntaining a wu 
against Elngland, was now at full lewnre to pursue ^e 
measures which his hereditaiy jealoll^ of the em^ttnv’# ' 
power naturally, suggested. He Kshened, accor^tglfyf 
vot. V. o 
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to^e4rst oyertures yrhich Octavio FarncSe oiade him ; 
and emhtacing eagerly an opportnnity nf recovering 
footing ill Italy, he instantly (Mmcluded a treaty, in 
which he bound himself to espouse his cause, and to 
furnish him all the assistance which he desired. This 
transaction could not long be kept secret from the pope, 
who, foreseeing the calamities Which must follow if war 
were rekindled so near the ecclesiastical state, imme- 
diately issued monitory letters, requiring Octavio to re- 
Knqnish hie new alliaiice. Upon his refusal to comply 
with .die requisition, he soon after pronounced his fief 
to be forfeited, and declared war against him as a dis- 
obedient and rebeUious vassal.' But, as with His. own 
forces alinie, he could not hope to subdue Octavio 
while supported by such a pownfiil ally as the 
king of France, he had recourse to the emperpiy^who 
beipg extremely solicitous to prevent' the est^^h- 
ment of the Frenqh in Parma, orderi^d Gonzaga to 
Oticadani second Julius with all his, troops. Thus the 
F'fSDch took the field as the allies of Octavio ; 
tUhNtb*.^ the Imperialists as the .protectors of the holy 
see ; and; hos^ties commenced between them, 
whfle -ChatildB and, Henry themselves still af- 
fected to give out that they would adhere inviolably to 
the peace of 'drespy. ^e war of Parma was not dis- 
tinguished by anymenioiable events Many small rmi- 
enahWm htppened alternate success ; the French 
ravaged /part of the^clesiasticsd territories ; .&e Im- 
perij^ts laid waste the Parmesan; and toe, latter, 
aftm. having begun to besiege. Parma in fonn> were 
to abandon, tbe dlteiprise with di8gtaee.^ 

.3ii»W)fc - B^ toe mptipns ^d alarm which .this war, 
or ^d prep^aa^^ lbij^t,, occasipnedm 

Itetian prelates from te- 
pi^^^ tuTreat on toe Wpf May,; toe ^y appointed 

. , Masse' SMd. $ia Pteifk,p.SSO. Latt*i» 

del «om dU CM. UDB, 11, te . 
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for reassembling the council ; and though tiie papal 
legates and nuncios resorted thither, they were obliged 
to adjourn the council to the 1st of September, hop- 
ing such a number of prelates might then assemble, 
that they might with decency begin their deliberations. 
At that time about .sixty prelates, mostly from the ec- 
clesiastical state, or from Spain, together with a few 
Henrj pro- Gctmans, Convened.* The se.ssion was opened 
p’in.i ihe with the accustomed formalities, and the fa- 
thers were about to proceed to business, when 
the abbot of Bellozane appeared, utd presenting let- 
ters of credence as ambassador from the king of France, 
demanded audience. Having obtained it, he protested, 
in Henry’s name, against an assembly called at such 
nn improper juncture, when a war, wantonly kindled 
. ftie pope, made it impossible for the deputies from 
^e tvallican church to resort to Trent in safety, or to 
deliberate concerning articles of faith and discipline 
with the requisite tranquillity ; he declared, that his 
master did not acknowledge this to be a general or 
occumenic council, but must considw, and would treat 
it as a particular and partial convention.'' The Wgtte 
affected to despise this protest ; and Aie prelntes pro- 
ceeded, notwithstanding, to exantine andl decide the 
great points in controversy concerning the sscrameiA 
of the Lord’s supper, penance, and extreme unction. 
Thismeasure of the French monarch, however, gave a 
deep wound to the credit of tim codncil, at the very 
commencement of its deliberations. The Germans 
cotild not pay much regard to an assembly, the aiilho~ 
rity of which the second prince in Cbristffidmi^l^ 
formally disclaimed, or ferf any great revcl|nCe wtim 
decisions of a few men, who arrogi^ to iherosclvaa 
all the ri^its bdoi^;ing to tim rqiieaentetivhs of tim 

. • K,’rM,ssai' V shultetna-' 
o2 
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church universal, a title to which they had such poor 
pretension^; 

Violence empcror, nevertheless, was straining 

pei^f'’^ his authority to -the utmost, in order to esta- 
ceedings blish the reputation and jurisdiction of the 
council. He had prevailed on the three eccle- 
siastical electors, the prelates of greatest power 
arid dignity in the church next to the pope, to repair 
thither in person. He had obliged several German 
bishops of inferior rank, to go to Trent themselves, or 
to send their proxies. ’' He granted an imperial safe- 
conduct to the ambassadors nominated by the elector 
of Brandenburg, tho duke of Wpitemburg, and other 
Protestants, to attend the council ; and exhorted them 
to send their divines thither, in order to propound, ex- 
plain, and defend their doctrine. At the same time, 
his zeal anticipated the decrees of the cOuncil ; and as 
if the opinions of the Protestants ha^ already been 
condemn^ he took large steps towards exterminating 
them. With this intention, he called together the 
ministers of Augsburg; and after interrogating them 
concerning several controverted points, enjoined them 
to teach' nothing with respect to these, contrary to the 
tenets of the Romfsh chutch. Upon their declining 
to comply with a requisition ^o contrary to the dictates 
of their consciences, he commanded them to leave the 
town in three days, witiiout revealing to ainy person 
the cause' of their banishment! he prohibited^ them to 
preach for the future in any province of the empire ; 
and obliged them to'tiJie an oath that they would 
punctiialty obey tbsM injunctions. They were not the 
only victims to htt zeal.^ The Protestant clergy, in most 
of the citi^ in the cirde of Suabia, were ejected with 
thq s^TO Violence; and in many places, such magis-; 
trali^ h^ distinguished tliemselves by their attach- 
ment to’ th^;nietv c^niqns, srite dismissed with the most 
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abrupt irregularity, and tbeir offices filled, in conse- 
quence of the emperor's arbitrary appointment, with 
the most bigotted of their adversaries. The reformed 
worship was almost entirely suppressed throughout that 
extensive province. The ancient and fundamental 
privileges of the free cities were violated. The people 
were compelled to attend the ministration of priests 
whom tliey regarded with horror, as idolaters ; and to 
submit to tlie jurisdiction of magistrates, whom they 
detested as usurpers.** 

Hii •ode*. The emperor, after this discoveiy, which was 
aup^rtUie more explicit than any that he had hitherto 
council, made, of his intention to subvert the Ger- 
man constitution, as, well as to extirpate Uie Protes- 
tant religion, set out for luspruck in the Tyrol. He 
-N«Twdi«t. residence in that city, as, by its si- 

tuation in the neighbourhood of Trent, and 
on the confines of Italy, it appeared a commodious 
station whence he might inspect the operations of the 
council, and observe the progress of the war in the 
Parmesan, without losing sight of such occurrences as 
might happen in Germany.' 

The tiege During these transactions, the siege of Mag- 
of Hugde- deburg was carried on with various success. 

At the time when Charles proscribed the citi- 
zens of Magdeburg, and put them under the ban of the 
empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all the 
neighbouring states to take anns againstthem, as rebels 
and common enemies. Encouraged by .his exhcm^ 
tions as well as promises, George of Mecklenbnig, a 
youn^r brother of the reigning duke, an .a4;ti|« and 
ambitious prince, collected a considen^ljs nomtiw of 
those soldiers of fortune who had acc^pinted Hiniiy 
of Brunswick in all his wild enterprise ; and^^dunigh 
a zealous Lutheran bimsell^ invadad the, territoriM of 
the Magdeborgers, ^pil^ thai^ ^ the merit, of dittil 

V8MS1S.5SS. TbMa.Sre. 'Sleid.S*9. 
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service, ;he miglit -procure some pert of their doarains 
to be Plotted to him as an establishment. The ci1i>- 
zens, unaccustoUied. as yet to endure patieiitly the cala- 
mities of war, could not be restrained from sallying 
out in order to save their lands firom being laid waste. 
They attacked the duke of Mecklenburg with more 
resolution than conduct,, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. But as they were animated with that un- 
conquerable spirit, which flows from zeal for religion 
co-operating With the love of civil liberty, far from 
being disheartened their misfortune, they prepared 
to defend themselves with vigour. Many of the ve- 
teran soldiers who had s^ed in the long wars between 
the emperor and king of France, crowding to their 
standards under able and ■ expedeneed officers, the 
citizens acquired military skill by .degrees, and added 
dll the advantages of that to the efforts of undaunted 
courage. The duke of Mecklenburg, notwithstand- 
ing the severe blow which he had given the Magde- 
burgers, not daring to invest a town strongly fortified 
and defended by such a garrison, continued to ravage 
the open country. . 

As ^ hi^tMls of booty drew many adven- 
turera to tlm camp of this youitg prince, Maurice 
oTOw kr. Saxony begi^ to he jealous of the power 
whidi he possessed by being at the head o£ 
Sttchei numerous body, and marching towards 
Magde^lgwiffi his Own tro^, asswtsed the iufWeme 
eenftiMtad whole army, annlumonr his 

hig^ ttndt amid ‘great sUlities^ as weft as the nomination 
cff thmjUvi' 'gtte fafra WWiindiqpnIafile title. With this 
vaile^mdevlte inwmtediro town, and began the siege 
in flWmYwhdining great with drapesovKon that 

accooBt, ad fresn^ zeal to meon^ the imperial decree, 
he waSimqpdsic^liilBtseif onee moretnffie oensmes and 
maledidioi^t]^ ^er|raErty Wid^whkh he agreed in re- 
ligious sentii^hts. Bntiffie approaches to the town 
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weiit<m slowly; the garrison interrupted the Jiesiegers 
by frequent sallies, in one of which George of Meck- 
lenburg was taken prisoner, levelled part of their works, 
and cut off the soldiers in their advanced posts. WhUe 
the citizens of Magdeburg, animated by the discourses 
of their pastors, and the soldiers, encouraged by the 
example of their officers, endured all the hardships of 
a siege without murmuring, and defended themselves 
with the same ardour which ithey had at first discovered ; 
the troops of the besiegers acted with extreme remiss- 
ness, repining at every thing that they suffered in a 
service which they disliked. They broke out, more 
than once, into open mutiny, demanded the arrears of 
their pay, which, aS the members of the Germanic body 
sient in their contributions toAvards defiraying the ex- 
'|>enses of the war sparingly and with great reluctance, 
amounted to a considerable sum.* Maurice, too, had 
particular motives, though such as he durst not avow 
at t h^t juncture, which induced him not to push the 
siege with vigour, and made, him choose rather to con- 
tinue at the head of an army exposed to all the imi- 
tations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon him, 
than to precipitate a conquest Aatmight have brought 
him. some accession of reputation, but would have ren- 
dered it necessary to disband, hiS forces. 

- At last, tiie inhabitantsof the town beginning 
to suffer distress from want of provisions, and 
toSbi«. jijaurice, finding it impossible to protrwt mat- 
ters any longer without filling the emperor with such 
suspicions as might have disconcerted dl hisrneasdres, 
he concluded a treaty of capitulation with the cimu^n 
the .following conditions I'^That the Magde- 
^burgers should humbly m^plore ^on of the 
«nperor; that they, should not for the future take arms, 
br. enter into any alliance against the.hoosc of Aushua ; 

SleM..St4. 
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that they should submit to the authority of the imperial 
chamber; that they should conform to the decree of 
the diet at Augsburg with respect to religion ; that the 
new fortifications added to the town -should be de- 
molished ; ^t they should pay a fine of fifty thou- 
sand crowns, deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance 
to the emperor, and set the duke of Mecklenburg, to- 
gether with their other prisoners, at liberty, without 
ransom. Next, day -their* gargrison march^ out, and 
Maurice took possession of the town with great military 
pomp. 

, Beforethetermsbf capitulation were settled, 

JUiunte s __ •i-i-iii .i*n 

yiewsattiiii Maurice had held m^y conferences with Albert 
juncture, MansfeldtjVwho had the chief command 

in Magdeburg. He consulted likewise with count 
Heideck, an officer who had served with great reputa-' 
tion in. the aitny of the league of Smalkalde, whom the 
emper<ni had proscribed on account of his zeal for that 
cause, but whmn Maurice had, notwithstanding, ‘secretly 
engaged in his'service, and admitted into the most in- 
timate confidence. To them hecommunicated a scheme, 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring 
liberty to his fathery^law the landgrave, for vindicat- 
ing the privileges of the Germanic body, and setting 
bounds.to the dangerous encroachment of the impend 
power. , Having deliberated with them concerning tlie 
measures which might be necessary for securing the 
success of such an arduous enteiprise,.he gaye Mans- 
feldt secret assurances that the fortifications of Magde- 
burg should not be df^oyed, and that the inhabitants 
shoul^sdther be djstudlied in the exercise of their re- 
lig^<m^br be deprived cl' any of their ancient immu- 
nities. In order to engage Maurice more dioroughly 
fri^jill^nsiderations of interest to fulfil these engage- 
mentSy^^lie. 'senate of Magdeburg elected him their buc- 
ajdi|gl|^ty which had Ibrmerly belonged td the 
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electoral house of Saxony, and which entitled him to a 
very ample jurisdiction not only in the city hut in its 
dependencies.* 

Thcsdran- Thus the citizens of Magdeburg, -after en- 
ri^ frolT ** siege of twelve months, and struggling 

hisnegoua- for their liberties, religious and civil, witli an 
tirMagde. inviucible fortitude, worthy of the qausc in 
burgen. ■which it was exerted, had at last the good for- 
tune to conclude a treaty, which left them in a better 
condition than the rest of their couutiymen, whom their 
timidity or want of public spirit had. betrayed into such 
mean submissions to the emperor. But while a great 
part of Germany aj^laud^ the gallant conduct of the 
Magdeburgers, and rej.oiced, in their having escaped 
the destruction with virhich they had been threatened, 
all admired Maurice’s address in the conduct of his 
negotiation with them, as well as the dexterity with 
which he converted every event to his oitn advantage. 
They saw with amazement, that after having afflicted 
the Magdeburgers during many months with all the 
calamities of war, he was at last, by their voluntary 
election, advanced to the station of highest authority 
in that city- which he had so lately ‘besieged ; that after 
having been so long the object of their satirical invec- 
tives as an apostate, and an ene^iy to the religion which 
he professed, they seemed now to place unbounded 
confidence in his zeal and good-will." At the same 
time the public articles in the treaty of capitulation were 
so perfectly conformable to those which the emperor 
had granted to the other Protestant cities, and Maurice 
took such care to ma^ify his merit in having recced a 
place which had defended itself with so much obstinacy, 
that Charles, far from suspecting any thing fraudulent 
or collusive in the terms of accommodation, ratified 
them without hesitation, and absolved the Magde-^ 

’ y ' , 

< Bleid. bi99i' Thuaa. 276. Ob«ldioiiis Magdeburgici Detcriplio per Scbait 
Betseliueicruin, ap. Scard. n. 518. 
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burgers from the seutence of ban which had been de- 
nounced against them. , 

The only point that now remained to em- 


Hit expe« 
dicnt for 
keeping an 


dient for barrasi^ Maurice was how to keep' toge&er the 


army pn 
foot. 


veteran -fropps which bad served under him, as 
well as those which bad been employed in the 
defencpcOf the town. For this, too, he found an expe- 
dient viith singular art and felicity. His schemes 
against the emperor were not yet so biUy ripened, that 
he durst venture to disclose them, and proceed openly 
to carry them into execution. The winter was ap- 
proaching, which made it impossible to take the field 
immediacy. He was afrmd that it would ^ve a pre- 
mature alann toMhe emperor, if he should retain such 
a considerable body in his pay until the season of. ac- 
tion returned in the spring. As soon, then, as Magde- 
burg ppenedits gates, he sent home his Saxon subjects, 
whom he could command to take arms and reassemble 
on the 'Shortelt'warnmg ; and at the same time, paying 
part the:,, arrears due to the mercenaiy troops, who 
had lua standard, as well as to the soldiers 

wWhadh^fv^ in the garrison, he absolved’them from 
their respe^il^bathlt of filldily, and disbanded them. 
But^e. momeiit he j^ve them tlieir discharge, George 
of Mecklenburg, who was now set at liberty, offered to 
toke them into his service, and to bdiome surety for the 
.paymmit of what wasatill owing to them. As such 
adventurers were accustomed often to change masters, 
th^ indanffy accepted Ihejlffer. Thus these troops 
were kept united, and re|dy b} m^h vrherever Msmrice 
shoidl^ Jdl than, wh^’ ^e'empeibr, deceived by tl^ 
arti^, and imagining ^i^t :jGhearge of Mecklenburg 
^ad hired Aem.with an .intemtioh to ass^rhis claim to 
a iwt of his brother’s territories by force of anUs^ suf- 
&red1dmb-i^iahsactkm to path without chsdvatipn, as if 
it had a matter of no mm^uenee.* 

* ^ Cbif. Hilt. Otm. 1064. Aiaoldi ViU BmitH, tpi|d 

Meakcti»^ ltf7. . , 
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Hitaddran Having ventured to take ^ese whick 
]ng”ina- vrere of so much cousequence tdiwarda the exe- 
etttio*! of his schemes, Maurice, that he might 
empetw., divert thc emperor, from observing their ten- 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the suspicions which 
that must have excited, saw the necessity of employ-, 
ing some ne^artifice in. cwder to engage his attention, 
and to confirm him in his present security. As he 
knew that the chief (d>ject of the emperor’s solicitude 
at this juncture^ was how he might ptevaU with the 
Protestant states ^ Germany to recognise the au- 
thority-of the council of Trent, and to send diither 
ambassadors in their own name, as well as deputies 
from their respective fchnrcheSj he took hold of this pre- 
dominating passion, in order to amuse and to deceive 
him. He affected a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles 
in what he desired with regard, to this matter ; he no- 
minated ambassadors whom he empowered to attend 
the council; he made choice of Melauctbon and some 
of the most eminent among his brethren to prepare a 
confession of faith, and to lay it before that assembly. 
After his example, and probably in consequence of his 
solicitations, the duke of Wurtembnrg, the city of 
Strasburg, and -other Protestant sf^es, appointed am- 
bassadors and divines to attmid the council. They 
all applied to the emperor for his safe-conduct, which 
they obtained in the most ample form. This was 
deemed sufiicient for the security of tiie ambassadors, 
.mid-titey proceeded aeciwdingly on their journey; but 
a separate safe-condupt flrom the-council itself was de- 
mraded for the Protestant divines. The fate of John 
. Httss and Jortnae of Prague, ''^om the council of Con- ’ 
stance; in the precedi^ oqoiury, had condemned to 
the fUunies without r^^ingtheimpievid safe-conduct 
whidi had been granted tiimn, te n dere d this precau- 
tion prudent and neqessaty . Bat sia'the pope was no 
less unwillrag tbit the Protestants should be admitted 
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to a hearing m tlie council, than that the emperor 
had been eager in bruiging them to demand it, the 
legate by promisee and threats prevailed on the fathers 
of the council to decline issuing a safe-conduct in the 
same form with that which the* council of Basil had 
granted to the followers of Huss. The Protestants, on 
their part, insisted upon the councirs copying the pre- 
cise wbrds of that instrumeht. The imperial ambas- 
sadors interposed, in order to obtain what would satisfy 
them. Alterations in the form ^ of the writ were pro- 
posed ; expedients were/suggested ; protests and coun- 
ter protests were taken; the legate, together with his 
associates, laboured to gain their point by artifice and 
chicane ; the Protestants adhered to theirs with firm- 
ness and obstinacy^ An account of every thing that 
passed in Trent was transmitted to the emperor at 
Inspruck, who, attempting, from an excess of zeal, or 
of confidence in his own address, to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, was involved in a labyrinth of inex- 
tricable negotiationii ' By means of this, however, 
Maurice gained all that he had in view; the em- 
peror’s time was wholly engrossed, and his atten- 
tion diverted ; Vhile he himself had leisure to mature 
his schemes, tb carry on his intrigues, and to finish his 
preparations, before he threw off the mask, and struck 
the blow which he had so long meditated/ 

Thea^oin previous to,- ^tering into any farther 

®^®®®W;detail concerning Alaurice’s operations, some 
acc6m& must be given ofa m^ revolution in Hungary, 
which ^ntributed nota litide towards their producing 
' such t&xtraordinary effects. When Solyman, in the 
year 1541, by a stratagem, whi(^ suited the base and 
insidious policy of a petfy usurper, rather than the 
magnimimity of V might^^ conqueror^ deprfyed the 
^ youi^ kin^ of Hungary Of 9mllominions whibh his fa- 
ther had him, he had l^twted that unfoHunate prince 

V Sleld. 596. T. PmI, 5$3. 338. Thatn. SB6 
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tlie couatry of Transylvania, a province of his paternal 
kingdom. The government of this, together with the 
care of educating the young king, for he still allowed 
him to retain that title, though he had rendered it Only 
an empty name, he committed to the queen and Mar- 
tinuzzi bishop of Waradin, whom the late king had’ 
appointed joint guardians of his son, and regents of 
his dominions, at a time when those offices were of 
greater importance. This co-ordinate jurisdiction oc- 
casioned the same dissensions in a small principality^ 
as it would have excited in a great kingdom; an am- 
bitious young queen, possessed with a high opinion of 
her own capacity for ‘governing, and a high-spirited 
prelate, fond of power, contending who should engross 
the greatest share in the administration. Each had 
their partisans among the nobles ; but as Msrtinuzzi, by 
his great talents, began to acquire the ascendant, Isa- 
bella turned his own arts against him, and courted the 
protection of the Turks. 

Martinuui The neighbouring bashaws, jealous of the 
dinmd?"* bishop’s power as well as his abilities, readily 
promised her the aid which she demanded, 
kingdom, and would soon have obliged Martinuzzi to 
have given up to her the sole direction of affairs, if his 
ambition, fertile in expedients, had not suggested to 
him a new measure, and one that tended not only to 
preserve but to enlarge bis authority. Having con- 
cluded an agreement with the queen, by the mediation 
of some of the nobles, who were solicitous to save their 
country from the calamities of a civil war, he secretly 
dispatched one of his confidants to Vienna, and entered 
into a negotiation with Fetdinand. As it was no 
difficult matter to pursuade Ferdinand, that the same 
man whose enmity tad intrigues bad driven him out of 
t great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, tq>on 
a reconciliation, become equally instrumental in reco- 
vering them, he listened eagerly to the first overtures 
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of a vOiioa with that prelate. Martinuzu allured him 
by such prospects of advantage, find engaged, with so 
much cottfidenee, that he would prevail on die most 
powerful of Hungarian nobles to take.arms in . his 
favour/;d>at FoBdinand^- notwithstanding his truce with 
Bolyinab, agreed to invade Transylvania. The com- 
mand i^theiroops deatmed for that service, consisting 
of veteran ^|>anish ahd German soldiers, was given to 
Gastaldo marquis dePiade:^, an officer formed by the 
famous marquis de Pescara$ivhom he strongly resem- 
bled both injl^s for civil business, 

and in his great k^wledge in the of war. This 
army, more, formidable by the discipline of the sol- 
diers, and the abilities of the general, than by its num- 
bers, was powerfully seconded by Martinuzzi and his 
faction among the Hungarians. As ihe Turkish ba- 
shaws, the sultan himself being at the head of his 
army on the frontiers of Persia, could not afford the 
queen such immedihfo' Pr effectual assistance as the 
exigency of her fif|^ Acquired, she quickly lost all 
hopes df beij|g‘ relafo longer the authorify 
which she ptmeSsed^i^ and even began to de- 
spair of bet soh'it safety. « 

^ . Martinozzi did not suffer tbis favourable 

Theiocoeas . . . , . ■ . i . 

of hUm^ opportumty of aemnhimwng ms own designs 
, to. pass unimprov^ j^.'m^' featured, while she 
was inffiis state dfdgectk^ tb 1^ before her a propo- 
sid, v^di at any odier tim^iha would . have rejected 
wi^^^d^* represceinid ;|iow unpossible it was 
for resist Fd^iuandVr'Victil^Aous arms ; that e^ 
if shoiM ^able. ba‘..fo make head agaS^ 

ffiieni;! ^ would be far foom^db^^ng hm condition to 
tlm better, and couM not timm As ddiyec^ 

but: l| masters, to whose |(ii|^H^ds site must siAteiit ; 

r^arded her own 
'digmtyj- of b^^son,' or the seeurky of Chris- 
tendom, l^usylvniHa to Ferdmttod, 
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and to make over to him her son’s title to the c^wn of 
Hungary, than to allow both to be usurped by the inve* 
terate enemy of the Christian faith. At the same time 
he promised her, in Ferdinand’s name, a compensation 
for herself, as well as for her son, suitable to &eir rank 
and proportioiial to the value of what they were to 
sacrifice. Isabella, deserted by some of her adherents 
distrusting others, diwtitute of friends, and surrounded 
by Castaldo’s and hlj^artinuzzi’s troops, subscribed these 
hard conditions, though with a reluctant hattd» Upon 
this, she surrendered such pl&ces of strength as were 
still in her posse^on^ she gave up dl the ensigns of 
royalty, particularly a crown of gold, which, as the 
Hungarians believed, had descended froin Imaven, and 
conferred on him who wore it an undoubted right to 
the throne. As she could not bear t6 remam a private 
person, in a country where she had once enjoyed so- 
vereign power, she instantly set out with her son for 
Silesia, in order to take possession of the principalities 
of Oppelen and Ratibor, thei«uiT(|lh^re of which Fer- 
dinand had engaged to granli-htf and. likewise to 
bestow one of his daughters up^^'him. in marriage. 
Appointed Upon the resignation of (he* young king, 
mTeimttrf iviartinuzzi, and after his exaibple .the rest of 
Himgtiy the Transylyaman. grandees, swore allegiance 
to Ferdinand ; whic^ tsi order to testify his grate- 
Terduiud. genSe of the as wdil as success with 
which that prelate had ogrved him, affected to, distin- 
guish him by every ppilmle mark of favour and con- 
fidence. He appointed hiifi governor of Trai^yli^ia, 
wUh almost unlimited authority ; he publicljr <TOered 
Castaldo to. pay th^ greatest deference to h» .opinion 
and commmids ; he mereSiBad his revenues, which were 
already very -gifeat, by new appointments; he nomir 
nsAed. hiia fichl^hop of Gran, aid preyailedilm ^ 

popeto nuw him to Aedignityof acimbl4* dR ^ 

osteidation of good-wiU, however, was 74^ If sinearity, 
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and calculated to conceal sentiments the most perfectly 
its reverse.. Ferdinand dreaded Martinuzzi’s abilities ; 
distrusted his fidelity ; and foresaw, that as his exten- 
sive authon^ enabled him to check any attempt towards 
circumscribit^ or abolishing the. extensive privileges 
which the Hungarian nobility possessed, he would 
stand fbrtl4',iiOn evc^y occasion,. &e guardian of the 
liberties of his couhtiy, rather than act the part of a 

in 

to guar4 

againsthis designs, and tol&ararthis measures. 
Mm. But Martinuzzi, either because he did not per- 
ceive that Castaldo .was placed as a spy on his actions, 
'or because he despised Ferdinand’s insidious arts, as- 
sumed the difeetidn of the war against the Turks with 
his usual tone of authority, and conducted it with great 
magnanimity, add no less success. He recovered some 
places of which tj ^i pfidels had taken possession ; he 
rendered their reduce others abortive ; and 

established Ferws^-s^ithority not only in Transyl- 
viaiiia, but in the Bdi^t of Temeswar, and several of 
the countries adjacent. In carrying on these opera- 
tions, he often differed in sentiments from Castaldo and 
his officers, and treated the Turkish prisoners with a 
degree not only of humani^, but even of generosity, 
which Castaldo loudly condemned. This was rej^e- 
sentad,;..nt Vi^na as an ar^l. method of courting the 
frienffimp of the, infidels, by securing their pro- 
tection, Ue might shake off tdl dependeirce upon the 
soveri^^ whom he now acknowledged. Though Sfar- 
tinuzzi,' in justification of his own conduit, contended 
that it was impolitic by nuneceslary severities to exas- 
perate an enemy prone Castaldo’s accusa- 

tionsgained^reditwith Feidtb^d, pre|>osse8sed already 
against My^h?gi» mid jealous of every thing that could 
endanger ^ own auffiority in Hungary, in proportion 



viceroy devoted to the win of his sovereign. 
Fei«iuDd F(^ this reaspn, seeretly gave it 
to Castaldo, to watch his inotions, 
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as he knew it to be precarious and ill-established. These 
suspicions Castaldo confirmed and strengthened, by the 
intelligence which he transmitted continually to his 
confidants at Vienna. By misrepresenting what was 
innocent, and putting the worst construction on what 
seemed dubious in Martinuzzi's conduct ; by imputing 
to him designs which he never formed, ana, charging 
him with actions of which, he was not guilty ; he at last 
convinced Ferdinand, Aat, in order to presefve his 
Hungarian crown, he must cut off that ambitious prelate. 
But Ferdinand, foreseeing that it would be dangerous 
to proceed in the r^^lar course of law against a subject 
of such exorbitant power as might enable him to set his 
sovereign at defiance, determined to employ violence, 
in order to obtain that satisfaction which the laws were 
too feeble to afford him. , 

He is as- He issued his orders accordingly to Castaldo, 
^ViilTcom- willingly undertook that infamous service, 
niand. Having communicated the design to some 
Italian and Spanish officers wbom ha could trust, and 
concerted with them the plan of executing it ; they en- 
D c 18 Martinuzzis apartment, early one morn- 

^ ing, under pretence of presenting to him some 
dispatches which were to be. sent off immediately to 
Vienna ; and while he perused a paper with attention, 
one of their number struck him with his poniard in 
the throat. The blow was not mortal. Martinuzzi 
started up with the intrepidity natural to him, and 
grappling the assassin, threw him to the ground/ But 
the other conspirators rushing in, an old man, unarmed, 
and' alone, was unable long to sustain such an ungual 
conflict, and simk under the wounds which he Yeoesved 
from so many hands. The Transylvanians were re* 
strained by dread of Bxe foreign troops stationed in their 
country, from rising inams, in order to takevengeiuife 
on the murderers of a prelate who had lo^ beem^h# 
object of their love as well as veneration. T|^y 

VOL. V. p 
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e tsect deed, however* with horror and execra- 

«f tbatyio- tion ; and exclaifoed against Ferdinand, whom 
lent Miion. gratitude fof recent and important ser- 

vices, nor reverence for a character considered as sacred 
and iisviolable among Christians, could restrain from 
shedding the blood of a •man,'^whose only crime was 
.atta<dim6nt to his native country. The nobles, detest- 
ing the jealous as well as cruel policy of a court, which, 
upon uhcertain and improbable surmises, had given up 
a person, no less eonspidtious for his merit than his 
rank, to- be bi;itcbered by assassins, either retired to 
their own estates, or if they continued widi die Austrian 
mmy, gfrew cold to the service. The Turks, encouraged 
by the death of an enemy, whose abilities they knew 
and dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities early in the 
spring ; and instead of the security which Ferdinand 
had - expected from the removal of Martinuzzi, it was 
evident that his territories in Hungary were about to 
be attacked widi greater vi^ur, and defended with less 
zeal dian ever.* 

M*ariee tiitie, Msurice having almost finished 

■oam^ his intrigues and preparations, was on the point 
declaring his intentions openly, and of t^ing 
the field against the emperor. His first care, 
tMet he came to this resolution, was to disclaim 
•that narrow and bigptted maxim of the confederates of 
Smalkalde, which hsul led them to shun all connexion 
Withll^peignms. He hadobsenmd how fistal this had 
beMi^'dieir cause; and, mstructed by &eir error, he 
yfm as eager to court the p^teotion of Henry II. as 
they had be^ .solieitmis to prevent the interpositipn of 
F iaft eis 1. : Hepinfytor -him,he found Henry in a dis^ 
j iW Bl i n n tnliltiM tolite first dvertwe on his pert, and 
ia A ejtohrttMi which enabled hano^ bring toe whole 
fiwwR ^ Ftottto aspnto^ Heuyhad 

- S'llhL SSa Ihnn. BK. k.’ SOS^ Mb t»lii'iilMi|)l*Biit Umt. fiaiUtoie, lib. 

toM h Cto to l|i»e3rub.Kss.(te 
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long ohMired of &e ^peror's o^niii with 

jealoasjr,aiid wisliiedli^ hiiptelfhipottlering 

the listh iha same eoeihf, w)i^ i(<lnid 

g^oiy of w &flier*B reign lo.oi^ow. He had Ifdd 
hfdd on die fifat oppoetum^iiliu power of thwaitmg 
the anpmr’h designs^ bf taking die didce of Pania 
under his protec^n;. and boetOities were idreadybeg^B, 
not only in diat duchy but in Pi^moni Having ter- 
minated tbe«war with Hnriand by a peaces no leas ad- 
vantageous to himsehTl^aiiboQmirabliafnr bis allies the 
Scots, the readers and enterprising cotttege of his nobles 
was impatient to display itself on soQse dieatre of action 
more conspicuous than the pet^ <q>arations in Parma 
or Piedmont afforded them. 

Hbbtaty Jol m de Fienne, bishop of Bayonne, whom 
vidi bin. ^ Henry had sent into Germany, under pretence 
of hiring troops to be employed in Itafy,was empowered 
to condude a treaty in form with Manrice and bis as- 
sociates. As it would have been very indecent in sr 
king of France to have under^Jti^ the defence of the 
Protestant church, the interests pf iMiigion, how mudi 
soever they might be affected by dto treaty, were not 
once mentioned in any of the artides. Religions con- 
cerns, -they pretended to commit entirdy to the dispo- 
sithm of Divine I^ovidenee ; die only motives assigned 
for their present oonfedmwty against Charles, Were to 
procure the landgrave liberty, and to prevent the sub- 
version of di^^cient 0oostitudon and laws of tbs -Oer- 
tasin empire* tn order'to aceomplish these end^ it was 
t^fdied all the emitracting parties should, a^ the 
aaiiis.time, dechre war against die emperor; .^aknei*- 
Aer peace nor trace Aodd be made but Ity ooiiaaon 
sy m < y t> itorwithoutu^^j^ eachof tbs osiriirfjBiatBa.; 
Ibltil^in or^;to guard the haeonewMneeo pf 

amiiitity, Of cipietennohs^ joiatctiaHnsnd MbniSh i 
, ife^ddlM acknowledged as. head of dm Gsniiia tMi^ 
Isteates, vriAabsidnte audiorityin aU military aihiri ; 
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that Maurice and his associates should bring into the 
field seven thousand horse, with a proportional number 
of infantry ; that, towards the subsistence of this anny, 
during the first three months of the war, Henry should 
contribute two hundred and forty thousand crowns, and 
afterward sixty thousand crowns a month, as long as 
they continued in arms; that Henry *should attack the 
emperor on the sid8 of Lorrain with a powerful army ; 
that if it were found requisite to elect a new emperor, 
such a person should be nominated as shall be agreeable 
to the king of France.** This treaty was concluded on 
the 5th of October, some time before Magdeburg sur- 
rendered, and the preparatory negotiations were con- 
ducted with such profound secrecy, that, of all the 
princes who afterward acceded to it, Maurice com- 
municated what he was carr}dng on to two only, John 
Albert, the reigning duke of Mecklenburg, and William 
of Hesse, the landgrave’s eldest son. The league itself 
nvas no less anxiously concealed, and with such fortunate 
care, that no rumour concerning it reached the ears of 
the emperor or his ministers ; nor do they seem to 
have conceived the most distant suspicion of such a 
transaction. 

Solicits the Same time, with a solicitude which was 

ward V?**’ draw some accession of strength from 

of Eng-* every quarter, Maurice applied to Edward VI. 

Qf England, and requested a subsidy of four hun- 
dred thousand crowns for the support of a confederacy 
formed in defence of the Protestant religion. But the 
feu^tions which prevailed in the English court during the 
minority of that prince, and which deprived both the 
councils and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, 
left the English ministers neither time nor inclination 
to attend to foreign affairs, and prevented Maurice’s 
obtaining that aid, which thmr zeal for the Reformation 
would have prompted them to grant him.*" 

Recueil des Tndies, tool. H. 258. Thnan. lib. Tui. 279. 

* Burnet's Iliif.of the Reform, vol. ii. Append. S7. 
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Dcnnndi Mauricc, hovrcvcr, having secured the pro- 

tection of such a powerful monarch as Henry It*, 
landm^e proceeded with great confidence, but with equal 
act at caution to execute his plan. As he judged it 

liberty, nccessary to make one effort more, in order to 
obtain the emperor’s consent that the landgrave should 
^ be set at liberty, he sent a solemn embassy, in 
" his own name, and in that of the elector of 
Brandenburg, to Inspruck. After resuming, at great 
length, all the facts and arguments upon which they 
founded their claim, and representing in the strongest 
terms, the peculiar engagements which bound them to 
be so assiduous in their Solicitations, they renewed the 
request in behalf of the unfortunate prisoner, which they 
had so often preferred in vain. The elector palatine, 
the duke of Wurtemburg, the dukes of Mecklenburg, 
the duke of Deuxponts, the marquis of Brandenburg 
Bareith, and the marquis of Baden, by their ambassa* 
dors, concurred with them in their suit. Letters were 
likewise delivered to the same effect from the king of 
Denmark, the duke of Bavaria, and the dukes of Lu- 
nenburg. Even the king of the Romans joined in this 
application, being moved with compassion towards the 
landgrave in his wretched situation, or influenced, per- 
haps, by a .secret jealousy bf his brother’s power and 
designs, which, since his attempt to alter the order df 
succession in the empire, he had come to view with 
other eyes th^^n formerly, and dreaded to a great deg^ree. 

But Charles, constant to his own system with regard 
to the land^ve, eluded a demand urged by such 
powerfhl intercessors ; and having declared that he 
would communicate Iw resolution concerning the mat- 
ter to Maurice as soon'as he arrived at Inspruck, where 
he was every day expected, he did not deigpa to descend 
into any more puticular explicatiofn bf his intentions.^ 
This application, ^bugh of no b^efit to the landgrave, 

* SWd, Ajl. Tliiimi. lib. viVi. 380. 
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wM/of greal adnuitage to Maurice. ' Ft serred to jus^ 
iii> Mibisequent prooeedkigs, and to demonstrate the 
necessxlif cf emplojdng amm in order to. extort that 
equitable concession, which his mediation or trea^ 
oerM not obtain. It was oF use, too, to confirm the 
ca^iev^ in his secutilT', as both the soleimuty of the 
application, and the si^icitude with which so many 
princes were drawn^ to enforce it, led him to conclude 
that tb^ placed all their hopes of restoring the land- 
grate to l^rfy, in gaining his consent to disniss him. 

Maurice innployi^ artifices still more refined 
to conceal his machinatioDs, to anmtie the em- 
towZ? peror, and to gain time. He affected to be more 
solicitous th^ ettf to find out some expedient 
for remoting the difficulties- with regard to the 
safoicoodnct for the Protestant divines appointed to 
attrad the eotincil, so that tiiey might repair thither 
witiiout any apprehension of danger. His ambassa- 
dors at Trent had frequent conferences concerning this 
mattOT wtdi the imperial ambassadors in that city, and 
laM <^)en their sentiments to them tilth the appearance 
of the nxMt unreserved confidence. He was willing, 
at last, to hate it bdieted, that he thought all differ- 
mices with respect to this preliminary article were on 
tile point of being adjusted ; and ii- order to give credit 
ft this opinion, he commanded Meiancthon, together 
witii his brethren^ to ^ out on thdr joum^ to Trent. 
At ^ is^e time, he imd a clo|e correspondence with 
tiusiiiaqierial eotirt aMospruct, and renewed <m every 
(McasifMt Ms ptofessicsts sot only (ff fiddity but of at- 
'tacbaeut to titctanpetor. He talked continttaHy of bb 
iatsitibl of gaingto is pmson [ he gate or- 

denr to hire a house fosr h^ in ftatcity, and to fit it up 
iritiithe grtaitest diqpatoh for hb rCceptij^.* 
titiM. « St^ptofouadly ^dfl^as Misnee was in the 

ie as he dKmirht 
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•^nu- the veil to be, under which he coweiled his 
designs, there were several things in 1^ conduct 
lotentioiM. alarmed the emp^r amidst his securitir, 

and tempted him frequently to suspect that he wm me- 
ditating something extraordinary. As. these suspicion 
took thtir.risB from circumstances inconsiderable in 
themselves, or of an ambiguous as well as uncehain 
nature, they ww more than counferbalanc^ by Mau- 
rice’s address ; and the emperor would not, lightly, give 
up his conHdence in a man, whom he had once trusted 
and loaded with favours. One particular alone seemed 
to fie of such consequence, that he thought it necessary 
to demand an explanationw^. regard to it. The tro<^, 
which George of Mecklenbwg bad taken into pay ater 
the capitulation of MagiKbutg, having Bx^ their 
quarters in Thuringia, lived at discretion on Ae l^s 
of the rich ecclesiastics in their neighbourhood. Their 
licence and rapaciousness were intolerable. Such as 
fel- or dreaded their exactions, complained loudly to 
the emperor, and represented them as a body of men 
kept in readiness for some desperate enterprise. But 
Maurice, partly by extenuating the enormities of which 
they had been guilty, partly by representing the impos- 
sibility of disbanding these troops, or of keeping them 
to regular discipline, unless the arrears stUl due to them 
by the emperor were paid, either removed the appre- 
hensions which this bad occasioned, or, as Charles wM 
not in a condition to satisfy the deman^ of these sol- 
diers, obliged him to be silent with regard to the matter. 

The time of action was now approaching. 

^ Maurice had privately 

toaciion. Brandenburg to Paris, in order, to oemfirm m 

league with Henry, and to haaten th© 

Fi^h army. He had taken 

together op the first eonnnnw 1 
vidiedfor rite teenrity of Saxony* wM« he ahoti^ be 
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absent witb.t^e army > and he held the trbops in Thu- 
ringia, on which he chiefly depended, ready to advance 
on a moment’^ vvaming. All these complicated opera- 
tions were carried on without being discovered by the 
court, nt Insprucfc, and the e&peror remained there in 
P^^w^tranquillity, busied entirely in counteracting the 
ihrtl^es of the pope’s legate at Trent, and in settling 
the conditions on. which the Protestant divines should 
be admitted into the council, as if there had not been 
any' transaction greater moment in agitation. 

CircuW This credulous security in a prince, who, by 
wUcbcon- his sagacity in observing the conduct of all 
around him, wag commonly led to an excess of 
emperor, ^istrust, may Seem nj^countable, and has been 
imputed to infatuation. besides the exquisite ad- 
dress with which Maurice ctmeealed his intentions, two 
circumstances contributed to the delusion. The gout 
had returned upon Charles soon after his arrival at 
Inspruck,' with an increase pf violence; and his consti- 
tution being broken by such frequent attacks, he was 
seldom able to exert his natural vigour of mind, or to 
consider affairs with his usual vigilance and penetra- 
tion ; and Grahvelle, bishop of Arras, his prime minis- 
ter, though one of the most subtle statesmen of that or 
perhaps of any age, was on this occasion the dupe of 
his own craft. He entertained such a high opinion of 
his own abilities, and held the political talents of the 
Germans in such contempt, that he despised all the in- 
Aod iiu timations given him concerning Maurice’s secret 
miniaten. machinations, of the dangerous designs which 
he was canying on. When the duke of Alva, whose 
dark suspicious mind harboured many .doubts concern- 
ing Ae elector’s sincerity, prpposed calling him imme- 
diate^ to court, to answer for his conduct, Granvelle 
replied l^eat scorn, that thjese apprehensions 
were giPundlete,.ai^.that a drunken G^nnan head was 
too grdss to form any scheme which he could not easily 
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peDetraJe and baffle. Nor did be assume this peremp- 
tory tone merely from confidence in his own discern- 
ment ; he had bribed two of Maurice’s ministers, and 
received from them frequent and minute information 
concerning all their master's motions. But through 
this very channel, by which he expected to gain<^ 
to all Maurice's counsels, and even to his thou 
such intelligence was conveyed to him as completed 
his deception. Maurice fortunately discovered the 
correspondence of the two traitors with Gran veil e, but 
instead.^^ punishing them for their crime, he dex- 
terously arailed himself of their fraud, and turned his 
own arts. against the bishop. He affected to treat these 
ministers^;^^ greater confidence than ever ; he admit- 
ted theitt^ his consultations ; he seemed to lay open 
his heart to them ; and taking care all the while to let 
them be acquainted with nothing but what it was his 
interest should be known, they transmitted to Inspruck 
such accounts as possessed Granvelle with a firm belief 
of his sincerity as well as good intentions.* Tlie em- 
peror himself, in the fulness of security, was so little 
moved by a memorial, in the name of the ecclesiastical 
electors, admonishing him to be on his guard against 
Maurice, that he made light of this intelligence ; and 
his answer to them abounds with declarations of his 
entire and confident reliance on the fidelity as well as 
attachment of that prince.** 

Mfturice Maurice's preparations were com- 

takea tiie . pleted, and he had the satisfaction to find that 
•gainst tbe his intrigues and designs were still unknown* 
emperor, though now ready to take the field, he did 

not lay aside the arts which he had hitherto employed ; 
and by one piece of craft more, he deceived his enemies 
a few days longer. He gave out, that he was about to 
begin that journey to Inspruck of which he had so often 
talked, and he took one of the ministers whom Gtan- 

« ^Mrs fol. edit p. 12. Sleid. 535. 
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vdle had bribed, to Attend him thith^. -Alter tinyellii^ 
post a few sieges, he prettiided to be indisposed by the 
hitigue of the joutsey, and di^idched riie suspected 
minister, to madce apology to the emperor for this 
deley, and to assure him that he would be at Inspruck 
wUlriasb few days'; he mounted <m horselwck, as. soon 
• spy on his pactions was gone, rode hiH speed 
towards l^uringia, joined his anpyj which 
aniounted to twenty thousand foot and five 
thousand hmse^ and put it-immediately in motion.* 

‘A-t the same timehe publbbed^ a manifesto, 
containing his reasons f(» takingarms;. These 
j uw -wt^re three in humber: That he might secure 
■ Ihe Protestmit religion, which was threatened 
widi ‘immediate destrnctiooi; that he might maintain 
the constitution and laws of the empire, and save Ger- 
many from bemg subjected to the dominion of an abso- 
lute monttrdi ; that he might deliver the landgrave of 
Hesse from .the miseries of a long wd unjust imprison- 
ment> By thehrst, he ropsed dl the favouren of a 
refonnation, a party fonnid^le by their zeal as well as ^ 
numbers, aii rendered d^perate by oppression. By 
the secoiad, he interested all the friends of liberty, Ca- 
tholics no less than Protestants, and made it their in- 
terest to unite with him in simerting die rights and pri" 
vileges common to bodi. The third, bosses the glory 
which he acquiredity ^ zeal to fribU his engagements 
to the unfaai^y prisc^tf, wsB become a cmise of gene- 
ral concern,, not only froni the compassbn which the 
landgrave’s si^erings but from indignation at 

the injustide and rigonr the emperor’s proceedings 
Bgauist him.!, Toge^m^jridi Maariof^ m^iifesto, aa- 
odner ^iqipeored in the li^e of Albert Mfrqais of Bran- 


r;* MdfvMm. DtlSi Thiaie (be Saianinialfteis ffbom 
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perfectly egraeim to the ^ MafiHee*i conde^^^ be j 
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denburg CulnAfacb, wlra had joined biin ytilk ib body 
of adventurers whom he hted drawn together. The 
same gnevance8''aduch Maurice had pointed out SK 
mentioned in it, but with im excess of virulence and 
animosity snitald^ to the character of the prince in 
whose nune it was published. ' 

H* Upo». king of France added to these a mtai* 

festo in his own name ; in which, after taking 
sm Flench notice bl the ancient alliance between the 

French tmd German nations, both descended 
from &esaine ancest(»S'; and after mentioning thS ap- 
plicationSi'^hich, in consequence of this, some of the 
most illustrious among the German princes had made 
to him for his protSotioD, he declared, that he now took 
arms fo re-esh^ish dm ancient constitution of the em« 
pire, to delirm some of its princes from captivity, and 
to secure the privileges and independence of all the 
members of the Germanic body. In this manifesto, 
Heury. assumed the extraordinary tide of Protector of 
thelMa'tks of Germany., and of its captive Princes f and 
there was engraved on it a cap, the ancient symbol* of 
freedom, placed between two daggers, m 4 >rder to inti- 
mate to the Germans, that this blessing was to be ac- 
quired and secured by force of arms.' 

Maurice had now to act a part entirely new, 
•pmSoM .but his flexible genius vras capable «f acoom- 
in the field. to cveiy Situation. The mo- 

ment he took arms, he.was as bold and enterprisii^ in 
ftie field,' as he had been cautious and craffy in the 
cabinet. He advanced liy rapid marches towards’ the 
Upper Glennany. All die towns in his way opened 
dieir i^des to him. He reinstated the magistnates 
whom die emperor had deposed, and ginm possessioa 
of dm idiiiwfthgMi to the P|otestant minurters whom be 
Imd i^Mted. disteted his martli to Augsbiug, |ad 
til foe garri^, whix|i was too mconsidsmMe 

‘ SMd. 5^ .Thwn. Sh. i. S3»^ KM- dc Bibkr, H. STt. 
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to tliiok of defending it^ r^red immediately, he 
' took possession of &at great city, and made the 
same changes there .^ in the towns through which he 
had passed.'^ 

Theem* vords cap express ^e emperor’s asto- 

' nkhment and consternation \t events so imex- 
m«DtMd pected. He saw a gteat number of the German 
dutien. pjjjjggg Jq j^j^g ^gajngt and the rest either 
ready to join them, or wishing success to their enter- 
prise. He beheld a powerful monarch united- with 
theS in close ' feagae,; secOhdiUg their operations in 
person at the head of a formidable army, while he, 
dirough .negligence find credulity, which exposed him 
no less to scorn than "to danger, had neither made, nor 
was in condition to make, any effectual provision, either 
for crushing his rebellious subjects, or resisting the 
invasion of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spanish 
troops had been ordered into Hungary against the 
Turks ; ^e rest had marched back to Italy upon occa- 
sion of the war in the duchy of Parma. The bands of 
veteran Germans had been dismissed, because he was 
not able to. pay them ; or had entered into Maurice's 
service after. the siege of Magdeburg; and he remained 
at Inspr uck with a bo<i^ of soldiers hardly strong enough 
to guard his own phrson. His treasury was as much 
exhausted) as his army was reduced. He had received 
no remittances for some time from the New World. 
He had forfeited aO mdit with the merchants of Genoa 
fmd Venice; who refused tOf lend him money, though 
tempted: by the offeir dP ekorbitant interest Thus 
Charles, though undoubtedly the most considerable 
potentate in Chiislendom, and capable of ex^srting the 
greatett'strongth, his;:|>ower,'notwiffistanding the vio- 
lent attack made upon it, being still unimpaired, found 
btnwrtdf in a -situation whii^ rendered him unable to 
make’such a suddenimd'vig(nrouseffort-as;the juncture 

«eid..SSit. thnaa. S4<. - 
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required, and was .necessary to have saved him from 
^e present danger. » 

EndeaTonn In this situation, the emperor placed all his 

to gain time i 

byanego- Bopes On negotiating; the only resource of 
liaiioD. such as are conscious of their own weakness. 
But thinking it inconsistent with his dignity to make 
the first advances to subjects who were in arms against 
him, he avoided that indecorum by employing the me- 
diation of his brother Ferdinand. Maurice, confiding 
in his own talents to conduct any negotiation in such 
a manner as to derive advantage from it, and hd|>ing 
that, by the appearance of facility in hearkening to the 
first overture of accommodation, he might amuse the 
emperor, and tempt him to slacken the activity with 
which he was now preparing to defend himself, readily 
agreed to an interview with Ferdinand in the town of 
Lintz in Austria ; and having left his army to proceed 
on its march under the command of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg, he repaired thither. 

Progreifof Meanwhile the king of France punctujslly 
Mray"'"*'* engagements to his dlies. He 

took the field early, with a n\pnerous and 
well-appointed army ; and marching directly into Lor- 
rain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at his ap- 
proach. His forces appeared next before Metz, and 
that city, by a fraudulent stratagem of the constable 
Montmorency, who having obtained permission to pass 
through it with a small guard, introduced as many 
troops as were sufficient to overpower the garrison, 
was likewise seized without bloodshed. Henry made his 
enti;y into all these towns with ^at pomp ; be obliged 
the inhabitants to swear allegiance to him, and an- 
nexed those important conquests to the French mo- 
narchy. He left a 8tro||^ garrison in Mentz. From 
thence he advanced towerds Alsace, in order to attempt 
new oonquests, to which the success that had hitherto 
.attended his arms invited him.' 
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mWgou- 'H»^€on|^ce an;jr 

•mp«fw to tot ted Tieil^ bat to 

oiniitK toe iitode;.socb lie^ 

effect. « iita^s, l)oth Id beJiiif cOjEitodefa|es:aQd 

tlMar'^^ tbe French |iag,^^‘Iiii'^ew wdald |pt he 
lii^i^ted’bxii prince, too*iu[^^i^to fiubmil^ 
to cobditidPs dictoted by aii ^emy, But^^^^pyer 
firmly MauHoe adhered dtoi^ <l^^di%o4i|^s'ito\ihe 
interests of aitomatos, Of how ite^^ 
kept’in view dbje^whiclt had indued him td ^e 

arms, he dfton pimeosed a strong inclisadon to ter<- 
nnn^ the differences -the emperof Ip en ami- 
cable manner. £h|6cKwpg^ by this appearance of a 
pacific disposition, Fe^ptotod pf (^M>sed a second in- 
terview at Pas^ - dh lC(A^d%ldt;.|dayi andi’ that ' a 
truce should' cmnihlncd Ondnat day, and cctotinna to 
the lOlh'of June^ id Order to give them leisure for ad- 
, justing all points in dispUlito'^ !" . ' 

uwriw Upon this, Miarloe rejoined his army on the 
gwn^to.fith 'bf Ma;^, which had now advanced to Gun- 
' delfiggen.^' ' He paj^' his troops to motion next 
ffionung; and as sixteen days y^ remained for action 
before toe commencement of toe trace, he resolved, 
daring toot perio^to Venture up<m an ^^terprise, toe 
success of Whicb wotiild be so decisive, aa to midertoe 
MgO^QUfto Pastpuexttomely 'Hto^ and entitle bim 
to treat up^' Ipt «rwn toinur. He foresaw that toe 
project (^d (^iisattonof dlhuh whiob was to tale fdaea 
lo aoto^ topetoes |titb djpmtott <ff bm to^iytetn 
to reHsetablisb pesait^iijh^^(^]tobcd mrdd% 
Fesdinpid, itotod dud’^^inipiriBg the spsperof 

t^'-ba;ivoultf'.ifatura% bn- 
>’^-'’^.'dBa#'rmniiM;''aitd’‘"itdi^pB4^^ d^^lf<ee' ordud 

^ awiiiii^ wldehli^a^eiSpb^ 

IPiraai tldt^ned i i ddi^ 

^ bis armpttoirlitd* toilifrfdd:, i«|d advw^ P^ tof 
most rapid laotton that be given to so great a 
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body of troops. On .the 18th, he arrived Fiessen, a 
post of great conseqaence, at the entrance into the Ty- 
rol^e. There he found a body of eighteen hundred 
men, whom th(6?*emperor had assembled, strongly in- 
trenched, in order to oppose his progress. He at- 
tacked them instantly with nuoE violence and io^ietuo- 
sity, that they abandoned their lines precipitately, and, 
falling back on a second body posted near Ruten, 
communicated the panic terror with which they them- 
selves had been seized, to those troops; so that they 
likewise took to flight after a feeUe resistance. * 

Takes the Slated With this success, which exceeded 

his most sanguine hopes, Maurice pressed for- 
* ward to Ehrenberg, a castle situalad on a 
high and steep precipice, whioh commanded the only 
pass through the mountains. As this fort had been 
surrendered to the Protestants at flic beginning of the 
Smalkaldic war,, because the garrison was then too 
weak to defend it, the emperor, sensible of its impor- 
tance, had tak^ care, at this juncture, to throw into 
it a body of troops sufficient to maintain it against flie 
greatest army- But a shepherd, in pursuing a goat 
which had strayed from his flock, having dircovered 
an unknown path by which it was possible to ascend 
to the. top of the rock, came with tbis seascmable piece 
of intelligence to Maurice. A smalllbwd of chosen sol- 
diers, under the command of George of Mecklenburg, 
was instantly ordered to follow this guide. They set 
out in the evening, and clambering up the rugged track 
with infinite fiitig^e as well as danger, they reached 
the summit uupereeived; ai^ at an hour which had 
been agreed oii,. when M^rice bi^an flie assault on 
9Ke aide of foey aj^^eved on the othor, 

to scale'^the wi^, which were foeUe in diat 
pten i h sheeause it had bm hithefto deemed inaeoea* 
■liln--.. Tba g^Hferiaan, atrack wifo terrto at ffiasig^ 
of an jaaMa ji on a quarter where they had thought 
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themselves perfectiy . secure, immediately threw down 
their arms. Maurice, almost^ without bloodshed, and 
which was of greater consequence to him, without, 
loss of timeVtook possession of a place, itfae reduction 
of which might have retarded, him long, and have re- 
quired* the utmost ,e^^ of liis valour and skill." 
Amoahy Mauiice was ntiw only two da^’ march 
Ntatd?^’ from Inspruck, and witiiout Ipsing a moment 
march. jjj. ordered his infantry to Advance thither, 
having left his cavaliy, wliidh was unserviceable in that 
mountainous country, at Fiessen, to guard the mouth 
of the pass. Ife’' proposed to advance with such 
rapidity as .to aniic,ipate any accounts of the loss of 
ipmaebeig, and to ish^ise ^&e emperor, toother with 
his a^endants, in an oj^ town ineapable of defence. 
But jqst as his troops bej^n to move, a battalion of 
mercenaries mudnied, dedarihg that they would not 
stir untd they had received the gratuity, which, ac- 
cording to the cii^tom of that age, they claimed as the 
recqmp^yfl^. due to them for having taken a place by 
assault, .it with great difficulty, as well as danger, 
and hpt without some considerable loss of time, that 
Maurice quieted this insurrection, and prevailed on 
the soldiers to follow him to a place where he pro- 
mised them such . ^h booty as would be an ample re- 
ward for all their ^tvices. 

Theenpa.'v To the delay, occasioned by this unforeseen’ 
rorSium accident, the’ emoeror owed his safety. He 
fipomini- was informed of the approaching danger late 
in the evening, and knowing that nothing 
could save him but in^ifpe'^y flight, he instantly left 
Inspruck, without rbga^ing- die darkne^ of the' night, 
or the violence 6f ' die'''ra}n which htqipened to fall 
at'lhat time; and nbtwithstanding the debili^ocba- 
sioned t>7 dm g(^t,"'which ' rendered him imahle 'to’ 
beur^ny moti<mbnt '^t of n Utter, he travelled by the 

. ^ MaoiH. Its. 
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light df torses,, taking his way over tiie Alps, by roads 
almost impassable. . H^^courtiers and attendants fol- 
lowed him ^ith eqiml^ precipitation, some of them on 
such horses a^Vthey could, hastily, procure, many of 
t^m Qp foot, and all in the utmost cmifosion. In this 
miserably ,..pl%h^ ve^.;unlUH|^e pomp with. which 
Chatles.|^d appeared durta'g ^e five preceding years 
as the cdnquen^I^ Germany, he ai^ived, . at length, 
with •his dej^lili^'^prain, at Villach in Carinthia, and 
scarcely thbqgii^lsfmseit secure .eyen in ^t remote 
inaccessible comer. ... 

Mrarice bfaurice entered .lnsprudc a few Hours after 

eotem thecmperbr andhisatteudantehad left it ; and, 
encaged that the prqivlAtdald escape out of his 
handa when be. was just real^o seize it, be pursued 
them some miles; br^|jBndihg it impossible to ovei^ke 
persons, to whom the^^ear.^ye speed, he returned to 
the town, and abandon^ .all the emperor’s bsisga^, 
together with that of his ministers, to be plondered^^ 
the soldiers;, while he preserved untouched cMvJllling 
belonging tQ the king pf Homans, eithcf , 

had formed some fnepd^ Connexion with thaii.,p^C^ 
or, because he wished .to^l^e it Ixdbved that such a 
connexion subsisted betweek them. . As there now' re- 
mained only.. three days to^ the/cj»^encement of the 
truce (with'Siuch nicety had Maunce ^ calculated his 
operations),, he set out for Passau, that he might meet 
Ferdinand on the day appointed. 

Tbeerope- Before pbarles left loepmck, he withdrew 
w iw tetto the guards placed on the degraded elector of 
Saxony, whom, during ^e jears, he had car-, 
‘***^'' ried about With hJcu as a prisoner ;. and sethiro 
entirely at libe^, either with an intmrtiptt k> embarrass 
Maurice by-letimg loose a rival, iho in^hi hjspute ]his 
tit^ to. his AetBunions and .]3ignity, nr femn a 8eui^ .oif 
rim pideesmcy of Retaining Idut a prisoner, wl^|^]m 
hilDfidf run &e risk of being depiH^Of hisownlmeify. 
voi. V. ' a 
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But that ^ince, seeiug no other of escaping^ than 
that which th^ emperor took, «aid*abhorring thoughts 
of falling ii^o 1ke,1umds!.(^-&ki9i(mim, |Whom he justly 
considered es the author^f jdl his mislT^tunes, chq^e 
rather to accompany ^Charles ic^his fligl^^ahd to ^expect 
the fii^' decj^On of jldsuye fr«b lie treiii^*whlbh was 
Aow, apprb&chini^- 




mo sooner 
1;^' t^en ann^, than 
seized &e fathms of 
ham%prels^ imm»ljately re- 


; These were, 
ofi>eDt need op 

itenutioik A 

the council. The :^ 
turned home, th|t 
their respecliTe 


t provide for ^e safety of 
TW.reirt we^i extremely 
impatient to he gone; le^te, who had hitherto 

disappointed dl the enmiaVouia bf the imperial ambas- 
sadors m> ptpenie tin audience nt^e council for the 
Protes^t divi^, Itiid hoid^ Vradi joy, pn'such a plausi- 
bly Metextforlllnmssingan.,ass^ he had 

fpu^ difficul^fo gb^im? ^ congregation held 
on t^lfttiidf wasi^^ proroguing 

the jmn^ii dhrin^two yea^;and appointing it to meet 
at (im;,^piratimt<of that tine, i^^eace were then re- 
estsllUhi^^.Burppe.'' ... Ihie; prorogation, however, 
. emitted no' 
mgs' of 
*1662, 


'TbemMi 

nfMde- 



, ..m; 

as'j^ietf 

exited 


^an ten years ; and' foe proceed- 
viifen reassymblei^m^ foe year 
penod presciiied to this 

been 

by .elkfoe states and princes 
i^.lihe wisdom 4 b well 
llte.whQle body of fo'e 
icacions en- 
y. dimensions' which 
;Bnf foe aever^ 
Hud other ob- 
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among the most adnriredhis^oricd compositions. About 
half a century, ibereafter, the Jesuit Pallavicini pub- 
lished his Mstory qf the cquncil, in oppp^ition to that 

of father Paul, ^md hy !e3nployi“g aJV^^^ 

acute and r efiging ^^nius' tp inyalid&te thp predit, or to 
confute the ;#e(U3qmngs ,«^J^ ai^gqnia^ hel^ours to 
proTe,.by,iEMPtful s^lpgiei^or tbp proc^edibj^ of the 
council, and subtle inti^i^tetibns qif ite decrees, that 
it deliberated with impA^IwUty, and di^ded with Judg- 
ment as well as candour., ; y«rga8,= a' Spanish doctor of 
laws, who^ was appd^teii to attend, the imperial ambas- 
sadors at Trent, se^. &e bishop of Arras a regular ac- 
count of the transactions ih^re, explaining all the arts 
which the, legate eniployed to .induence or overawe the 
council. His letters haVe been published, in which he 
inveighs against the papal court with that asp^ity of 
censure, which was natural to a llien whose situation 
enabled him tq observe it? iiitrigfues thoroughly, and 
who was obliged to exert' all his attention and talents 
in order, to disappoint'them, . Hut whichsoever of these 
authors an intelligent pen^n tubes for. his guide, in 
formings Judgment concerning the spirit of the council, 
he must, discover so much Ambition as well as artifice 
ntn nuglsgipn Qf .dip nipmbers, so much ignorance and 
corruption among ^ers ; he , must observe such a large 
infusion o|',]iutnaff p^icy and passions, mingled with 
such a scanty porti<^ of that simplicity of heart, sanc- 
tity ofaaiauier8,^and,|9Te of truth, which alone qualify' 
men to determine what .doctrines, .are worthy of God, 
and what, worship. ^ ap^table tP him ; that he will 
find it no easy |diatl^. .lii extraor- 

dinary irrfluence.pf th^-H<^/Ghj^';Tmvered over this 
assembly, apd .dictated ifyoecre^ ' 
n* . ^iie Jifewricq wa/aei!Qploy^ in negotiating 

ht Linte, or in 

se^ui^; malpbg war on mipip^ror in the Tyrd, the 
Fri^h king had advanced Alsace as far asf Stras- 
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bforg ; and denuded leave of the, senate to 

nitiffchtihrougk,.the citjfy^e hoped that by n^i^ting the 
same fraud whiqh he had ptactised at Me^hti might 
render himself ui^tii^|}f the/place, and by mat means 
secure«a passage o^^ the ^ine into the heart of 
Germ^y. But die Saubn%^, instroeted'and put on 
their by^the credulify' and misfortune of their 
neigU^rs, ^hh^efr ^tes ^and haying assembled a 
g^ison (^fr^.l^iland yoldiera, iyj^re^ jdiefr forti* 
^tionir, rssed the. houses l^vtheir i&dmii^^d deter- 
mined to defend dtemselvbs tb.the 4$..ti*^'same 

time they sent a deputation 6f th«^ most respectaA>Ie 
citizens tothe king/ih'Order todlT^liiinfrnm making 
any htiftile attempt upem TOe dy tors of Treves 

and Cologne, the dttke of and other princes in 

the neighbourhood, |^^p8cldin tbeit behalf; beseech- 
ing Henry that be amnid AOt forget"8t> soon the title 
which he had generously assumed and^stead of being 
the deliverer of Gehnany, bteome its oppressor. ^ the 
Swiss Cantons seconded,,Jhem widf zeal, 'Soliciting 
Henry to spare a city wKi^ had TdUg betda connected 
with their community in itimidsbip and alliance.^ ; 
Batwidimt Powerful dS this united Interc^on it 
•ucceu. would not have prevailed on Henry to for^ a 

prize of so iii|uch' value, if be had it\ a condition 
to have sefred it. But, in d>at age, the m|thbd of sub- 
sisting numerous armies'at a distance froSn ^{Sfrontiers 
of their own country, was tthperfoctly uhdeMtood, and 
neither the revenues of princes, hor their experience in 
the art'of war, were equal tq^e igreat and complicated 
effort^whichsuchan uhderte&tDg;Ci|^i^red. TheFitench, 
though not &r yqmbved from ^eir,own fr6|itier, began 
already to suff^ lh>m kc^tjr and had 

no sufficient magariUes ooliiecf^tqsuii|K>rtthem during 
n siege, whidh #>st necesvarily hstve. been .of j^at 
k^.* Altlfittfetome time, ffib ^een ^ 
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go^mtie9s.o£.6ie tibw cmii 

sidetaMfe l>ody>6f- troops, tirliiofai > (ind^ isommaiid 

of Mu^^^/ftosseip, Ifiid iwaBtet ^t^ampagoe^ ^and 
tbroateded 'lilte ^jWidat {^K^rkteel.^ trainee. These 
concurrkig ^mjbBi^s^oes^’oh)i^^^be' Mag,AI^^ 
widi rdldetaikie,' 'tc^ But 

ing toJaeqt^e' sc||p loerit Kril&ihi^^aBtes, by 

diisrotroat which‘%J|l)pEp^'bol snii^^bepret^^ to . 
-the^Bwiss that Ae^-xlljdlatioh mei^y in 

complianoe.uith ^iaiid>'&^'efi^ living 

ordm anayisb^aHlMled to 

druiUc in'iheBh^^^^4'pro<tf of‘lus.haTingpi}die(ihis 
cobqiieSt' se 4ur,‘ -Ive-^ iaitr6hed:>ba(^ ^towards 'Ghun- 

- -/‘I ' * • > j'> ' 


Pagnei ; ’■ •,, „. . - 

open- ^ 'f^Knchikui^ and the mean, aimy 

^ eoii^»at^' vrevek^iiiua ^ploy^, Al- 

Bimden- bOTt' Of ^BlUsd^burg 'WS^ .ttidt the‘ 

of a separate l^y of < eight thou- 
sand teen, oon^istibg ohie% of idorcenaries who had 
leycteted to Ms standard, n^rfiora die hope of pltm- 
dc^^ '^l^j^Wpeqiiltiott Of regular pay. I^at prince, 
seeing at the head' ctf ant^ a nomber of despe- 
rate advoti^rers, ready to follow wheiOvait he dteMd 
lead lheie^|pd»^M!a& ^*dhdBdnuetateof sob^ 
don,* 

^aing' 
minds,’ 



A^'eren te<ai!dattous 
'ter'idehat fimtio&s^iiease 
eKirtiMi^<^'^ idliiih^ deem :mtli;iiiaiq- 

ffom the 
Iber-, 
as'Well 

ex4Mt‘'ai^,||t|<6^^vhhi^nnH^ ex- 

-aeted' cos^^^^Niiidefie’' wl||i|g||jj^0iy • m^oeder to 
' ' " ia||wWd.iwR tt'^.his 



Aibett'iaMe'^^'#'^ 
other ’ 

ror of 




power toha(9’*M4iai^4^!£htir;"lie kbooiied te get 
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po88esa<» or tome other of the 

fiee cities ia Upper Geftnany, in which as a capital, he 
might fix file seat oC hia power. Qut, finding these 
citidi on theit goarcl, and: in a. condition to resist his 
attacks, he tomed against the Popish ec- 

desUdtics, wh^ise'. tie^tlioti^ he plwdeted yrith such 
wanton and -meicileiiev^ as'^gave thw a very 

onfayopi^e, spirit oCfi>et xeforma- 

lion he r^hx^f^irith zea} fi^ WUch he pretended to 
be .mu!nriied>.. lhe.JbidKip8. of Bambd^,^ Wurte. 
Ipirg, by il^dniaiidn, j^y paiticularly exppaed to his 
xavi^; .he tQ!;|rdaafer ito hint, M 

proper^^idinost otmhal£<>fj%cx|eiMi^ and 

compiled, die lattex |j^,.adv^<^ agfeat sum of money, 
in a^erto save lul liexrit^ xuin and desola- 

tion. Duiii^ all 1^80 tv^d saHifis. Albert .paid no re- 
gard either to MaiWf^s ofderi^ ^^se commands as 
generalissimo of .the, leagnp he hed^ engaged to obey, 
or to the remonstraB^ .ofJhe pther, confederates ; and 
manifestly discovered, tl^ hd a|Ken|d^ to his 
own private emolument, ^wi^nt solicitu^ about 
the common cause, or. the. general: objects vd^h had 
induced them to take arms.* .. i? > -..i., *- 


The ■■gtf. Maurice.hav^ osdeis^ his: anny to fonrch 

hack into Bavarb^ . and haili^ polished a pro- 
daddion md^wag the jtn^e^.ddgy .and 
instraetora of youth, to zenlme fbit mceri^ ^ , their 
functions to all toe icitiea^' 'schodH aad;. universities 
finm;which toey.Wl ;be«l| sgedsd, ind Eleidiimnd at 

Pasm on ^ Alv#' • d^todtofl of.toe 

dence of toe empire irem to ild* congress, 

toe efea of fij^ 'sfjiif 

-. Ferdinend .and^fiks imperial.- ('to® ■ di^e, of 

'Ifatveria, ^hitoo^'of Sdtriw||tVji^'4 "h ll ft^ 
mmiste»!;ij^jaU-tod deetori^-;- = .dcpi i ^ s s 


iMfMi..,.mMa>'Ssr. 
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fr<^ most of> the considenible princes,’ and^lree cities^ 
resorted to PMsau. Maurice, in the itain&^ his awo- 
ciates, and tiie hing of the' Romans as die emperor’s 
represehtativf j opened, tho negotiation.' princes 

who were ptMent, ^eijter%idi,. the deputies of- such 
as were absent, mJted as; 'h^ic^orf%r 5^^ 
tween them. * 

The tewi Manrice, in^l^-disodarto, explained the 
motives of his 4^^ condhcfc^ Ater having 
propiMd.. «nuiQ)^rated -hll uhcbnstitatiohal*‘and op- 
pressive act8>.of^e e^^er<»j^ admimstratioh, he, agree- 
ably to thethtfhifestO -whichhe had published when hh 
took anns against hiih,' Umited his demands to three 
articles : 7hat the landgrave ^ HeSse shmild be iime- 
diately Kt at. liberty; that the j^vances in the civil 
govemmei^ hf the', empire should be redressed; and 
that ' the Protestants/Should be allowed the public exer- 
cise Of .their, rdigion' without molestation. Pe^inand 
and the impetidniidiaseadors discovering their unwill- 
ingness’ to' gratify himwith regard to all these points, 
the dtediato^ wrote^A' joint letter to the emperor, be- 
seeelilipl^lipi to d;^er tSermany fiipm the calamities 
of a such satis&ction to Maurice 

and-basi jps^'asinig^ induce them to lay down their 
arms’; kiddie same time .they prevailed upon Mau- 

rice to ^J^t a proiongatioh of the truce for a short 
time, ’dorU% which theytoidertook to.procure the em- 
peror’s‘finil'answer to his demanib., ' 

FoMrfiii^ ; iW request was to. the empem 

hi^toe nam^of all the princes of the empire, 
aa'<^efl,. as. Protested in. the iiame of 
t>in!>. . .':r. sii^..«3 had lent n h^ping^hend to forward his 
aip^tiioua to toril toof toose who had viewed 

j^v;ptofCep;ofhtoTj^%^ and dread. 

Ptocs, flowed 
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. ferent causes. . ■ Such as were most attached to the Ro- 
man Cadiolic church could not help ohsermg, that 
the Protestant-'Confederates were at the head , of a nu- 
merous army, while, the emperor was but jrat begin- 
ning to provide for 'hU; own defence. They foresaw 
that great efibrts woidd; be .rp^uired of them, and would 
be necessary on their part, to order to cope with ene- 
mies, ^ho had allowed toj;et the start to far, and to 

attain such' f6|midable powe& Experimice had taught 
them,' tha fitait of idl .theto efforts would to reaped 
by too emperor alone, and the more compl^ any vic- 
tory prnvpd ; #h * ph ; to^<»ho|ol d gain, the faster would*’' 
they bind IjjtiSt own fitters,' and them the more 
intolerabto 'ThlesereflectionSiitode diem cautious how 
they contributed a -second fjtone, by their indiscreet 
zeal, to put the emperor in possession, of power which 
‘.•■ Would be fatal to the litordes of their country. Not- 
withstanding the intolerant of bigotry in tliat 
age, they chose rather that die Protestants should ac- 
quire that security for their religion which *hey de- 
manded, than by assisting Charles to oppress tom, to 
give such additional force to the imperial preibtodve, 
as would overturn the constitution of the empire: To 
all these considerations, the dread of seeing Germany 
laid waste by a civil war added-'new force. Many 
states of the empire:alread]^ felt toe destructive rage of 
Albert’s arms, others drea^*it,< and aH. wished for an 
accommodation between ..toe empeiw ' and Maurice, 
‘whi<to they hoped would, save them from that, cruel 
scourge.^' 

Such were the reaso^toat induced so many 
..prinoeif-ndtwifbstandihg foe variety of. (heir 

SiN^ . p(dldm toterests, mid^toe totomr 

■jfeli^ous sehtimmits, fecouotoodi 

i"- ihg 't»ltoL,empetoff 

Maunec^'tndf' only iu^» ijUutai^.'bi^; .to a 
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sire iV'vr^e jiot' i^eeor leu weiglit' ';:He washer- 

fectly sensible of tihejanperioFify wbickihe con£edei8teB 
bad acid|nired Jiis osni. n^ligence ; and.be now 

felt the . ,o£ bie .ieaoiUOes..tO oppose 

them. . HiSi Spani^ disgusled at bis Idng ab* 

sence, and we^ <^fm4l^i^e»i:wbicb.|Rme;Of U 
bene& jto ^tbeir .oeim^^;l|pised^^^ furalsh^ .him any' 

dumib' by. Mft mi^t^have 

hoped, to dtnir da^^ ,;inm effect^ aid ; 

that, be l[Be%wje^4dO'di^t td^b&oiElnny serv^ 

^thftpnsenii^^geffcijofln^^ nfiairs. Hia treastuy was 
dzabmdy>bia«eteian!toiKesw^ di^eraed or didiandT 
ed, and be. ^uld not dep^d nm^t^^ee on .die fide- 

coUeojdn^.;. .,Tlie»was-no b^o t^‘r^>eating with suc- 
cess .the sanmidtiQces wbidi had weak^ed and ruined 
the Sm{dkaldic..leng«^ . As^ en^nt -wbub be aimed 
wa8;|^jFiai0wmy^b^<^id$^ bn^^em^oy the spe- 
doVftetextB. wUc^^p^lbanerlycd^ bis ambi- 
l^igia^ff^n^ princm inC^pnm^y w^ alarmed 

4:s^^was.Tain1o tiy^.c^^ 

cb ndoi^ v io make, one 

[n.igbnfetoax^ wbe^f Mfaarice was tbebeidj 
mcp|n|nnef^|^ laa|^ bsdi toidwinarydiffercmt ficpm. 
that of Smalkaidey-^ond from what he 

had alrea^^yt^^ bad ne.ttMA. to .batter him^ 
diatita eoteflBaL^^Id tens iReso|4a^ its.effnrts w 
timid'and f(athia^^’be.sbetddjniM iib'Cantinning 

the iMUilb^nii^lifn assa]«d«'^^^ 

m: it; 





lerates. found 
0^ king 

qipojrtuniiy, and 

V; ’j^^^stbnoat oeitiifo 
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SDCceiB. That ponmli had already madetoeiiqaeBls 
m the empire,' which Charles was no less eager toreooi 
▼ei^ than impatient to bereveo^ied on him fornidinghis 
maiecontenit subjects. Though Henry had retired 
fimn the banks ctf the Rhine,, he had'Only 'varied the 
scene of htmt^ties, hating'.igvaded the Low Countries 
with atthis' ibirices. The Tbibs, romii^ by the. soUcita* 
tions of the king,- as as stimnliated Iqr re^ 

sentm^ .a^^aa^ Ferdh^md^or ^having violated the 
truce in 'Rfongbiy* bad p^a^ a powei&bfleet to ra* 
vage dm ooe^ c£ N^es .and Siis^x.:^hi^ he had 
left almost ddbncdeasjrhy c^Ung the^ the greatest 
part of the' regular hoops to jo^ lho.-anny which he 
'was now assembling.;^ . ■ : -e' •' ' < • ' 

, .. Fmdinand); hho .sjMnt %4|>eTson to Villach, 
anion to in Order tOi^Ky betoro the emperctf die remit of 
^ the conferences at Passau, had likewise reasons 
peculkr to himself for desirhig anaooommoda* 
don. . Thesepromfribed him torsecond, withthe greatest 
earnestness, the mfgdmentswhich.theprinces assmhbled 
there had em{d<^^ in ieconuneni|ing it. h^ ob* 
served^ imt Whhout secret satisfecdocy the.fel^'ldow 
that biid been given' fe; die despotfe power wh^bMs 
Inother bad mrarpfd in the mpire.' He this extremely 
solidtous to prevent CUiarles from recovmriog hi* fiwmer 
superiorityyCs he foresaw that ambidi^ prince would 
hniae^ntely resume widl>i|Kareai^ deage and with 

a better chimoe of sncoem, ld|lfewiw|fite scheme oftraas* 
initting>tlutt-'power.to his'sei^bydiccludinghishindher 
from ^-ri^t of success^ to d^rmperialferand* On 
d^-aocount'he dr- 

reader 

, liik.owh pos8esd6hofit!ddtdi^,?«Beiyes,Sofymaa[i^ 
eutoperated id the loss ^jFrsdsylwmiaitend adtt mosa 
‘ at dm franddwqt a|j|pby.;wli^ stilish faeaseixedil^ 

* ■ ■ mdyed /dKioHind 
I^Fijliiiiiiirs 
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and ‘talced' seri/eral plaices of iiaportanoe, (breat- 
. eried notonly to' complete the congest of the ptonnoe, 
hut to drive of that part of Hungary which 

was still subject to^ps jurisdictrou.' ' He waa unable to 
resist such a mghty enemy ^>jihejetuperbr, while en- 
gaged in a doi^tic'v^f a^ordhiiBUo aid i.aad. 

he could not even hoj^e to d^w frottf Getma^ the pon- 
ting^t> cither of troop^f'inoney,'u6ualljf~torhj^d to 
aepel the invasions or. jdie infidels, ^attrice, having 
observed FenMiiuiBfdy ^pciptoxity w^i]3» re^rd to: this 
last point, ha^ p^Ebred, if peace weto te-oStablished on 
a secure^i^nd^honl ihat. he wpn^ nAh^ person 

with hi# trbops into Hungaiy the. Tories. Such 

of tois >refi-lhhe(^fi^heah Ferdi- 

naiidi^estitote of etll^. other pibap^t; of relief, be- 
came-yhe 'ipost aetdbSis advocate whom the confede- 
rates eofild; vha^, employed: to urge their claims, 
and thei^ie^^^me^,any'toihg that they could have 
demrnided w1ii^ ,l>|^W^dfnbt have chosen to grant, 
ratben than have a pacification, to which 

he trusted as the bf^y' means, of' saving bis Hunga- 


rian crowpi,.: 

CiisQaii|> 

■t|uic«i ' 

^Ucli 1 
t^rd it 


, ca»iN oopipiredm rendering 
, , _ . . , ion d^ble,. it might have been 

. y„j^^'that'4t would have taken place imme- 
diately i- '%ui the inflexibil^ of die emperor's temper, 

. 1 . ■ A M 


ness and aj»raoijy, C<^ter^tmC^>^ji)rj|^ tiik^'tbe 
force of all ^;'nio^^t4Vhich.di8pdi^.‘hib to peace,-, 
and not only put .thkt, event at’ (li^.distance,.but seemed 
to tender h :WhenMaurke'S demands,<tD- 

presC^^hd the- 

, grievanetp f|ach wpto poli^ pdfjdo^^f^d ho ngrea' 

’ testiilitTelij9i^*ut referiing h^fdtose to 
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the dete^inati(»i,of a future diet. Oft his. part, be 
required that instant reparation should be made to all 
trho, during the present war, had suffered either by the 
licentiousness.of thecoufiederate troops, or ti)e,e]^nctions 
of their leadc^. . . 

Miorice’* ^ Jjlfaurice, who was well acquainted witli the 
vigorous emperor’s arts, immediately concluded that he 
had ‘nothing in view by these overtures but to 
“* ' . amftse and deceive; ftn'd therefore, without lisg 

tening to Ferdinand’s iwtreattes, he left Passau abruptly, 
and joining his troops aiiich w^re encamped at Mer- 
gentheim, a oi^ in Franconia, belonging'^ the knights 
of the Teutonic order, he put them m motion, and re- 
newed hostilities. As three thoumnd men in the em- 
peror’s pay had throym themselves into Frankfort on 
the Maine, and mi^%< ih>m thence infest the neigh- 
bouring country of Hesse, he inarched towards that 
city, and laid siege to- it in, form. The briskness of 
this enterprise, and ‘'the' vigour witli which 
joij ir. carried on hii al^prosmhes against the 

town, gave sudi afti alarm to the ^p^ryefts disposed 
l^im tolea4 a ftmre favcmralde ear .to Ferdinand’s argu- 
ments in^irehalf of m Fiinta and 

haughty as' bis nature he. fbuitd it y tta^e || |^ y tp 
bend, and signifiedbis wiUbgness to make (ti^cessions 
on his part, if Maurice, in return, woftld abate'somewbat 
of the rigour of his demands. Ferdinand, as soon as 
be perceived, that his brother began to yield, 'did not 
desist from his importunities, until he prevailed on him 
to declare what was the utmost tl^be would grant for 
the security of 'the confedmates. Havii^. gain^- thU 
difficult point, he instantly dispatdied a messiisger to 
MauHce’s.OHnp, mid io^fiarting to him the e^uperor sff nal 
les^k^op, conjure(|biift,ft|^to fruati^ate his endeayouea 
for (l^ieace s ot>, by an unstiuott^ 

wishes of 

all (Senaaiqr for t^t siiSutaiy evem»’> ' - ^ 
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MfoiHoe, notwiithstanding Ae prosperous si- 
ti^ation oiE Ips atfairs, uras strongly inclined to 
moditioD. ' advice* The wnpCTOri though 

overreaoh^ prised, had now begun io Mseinble 

troops, aj#io|A slow hi»||i<)tipns might be, while 
the firstefem his cop»feOTa®pn repsflied, he wm 
sensible ihilt C^les m«edi«tsW-8^ 
portion^]: to Ac c^ttent of Jus poww ond^ tcnitoricfly end 
lead into ^ermaiy ah ^y fiwmidablehy 4te nunihw» 
and sEdll mow by;&e lewor of hi^nainei as wdl aS'thh 
remembrance p8iit;Vi3ston«f* 'HeiPmddscarcely 

hotm tW a 

would coui&nineite,Ot»erate wife union and peweterance 

Buffici^t hji resist lijid' hhnnstmt bhd wi^rdi^ 

forte of an army^ absedu^ da^^ of a 
aceustom^ to c<HniQ^d ^itoi congucr*; Heielt air 

ready, ,iiM»oog'i"^ bad*^^therto ei^rienced 

shook dl^ny ddVo*^ everffe '^at he hhnaelf was the 
head ofi^joinM opd|C-, Sp example 

of ; Albcrfcjof BrandeiSPg, ho^.^fficult it would be, 


]^y yy^ ibitj^ ftr from detacmng.aiiMeu iroaa ine wno4e,.aaa 
how im^lhle ts weatt him to his proper rank and su- 
bprduudion- fiiUad him wHh apprehensums for 

the com#5ii>^t«‘r ' Anol^r o«wis huh, 

noJesa d^uetrfii^^ 

ofWjhheraditaryiQioswSftahdfddi^^ 

had ftin his pertVer to. wtnad him moetlS^ 

part.'^i1^j#«*f?of ^pfim **“.*“^* 

h6d^ hawa-fifled <^^dn»g doimnetions in Bhxo^ 

wib^wot^ irndimgi^pfl 

nf iiw jaj^h dissimulmion and artifice* • Itwaa 

no lloM.in flie''emptebrhpower to render warn attire 
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solicitations of the confederates in behalf of the land- 
grave. He had only to add one act of violence more 
to the injustice and rigour urith which he had already 
treated him; end he had accordingly threatened the 
sons of timt'mffottunate prince, that persisted 

reMpred to libei^i they shbtidlmar’^hb^havmg suf- 
fered the pimuhmentwhich'lilit't^dl^ merited.' 
TUpem fiavihgdelibeiafedhtKm all these-points vrith 
his a8|ocifltes,;'Mauriee thoejg^t it more prtfdent 
■t Puna/ to accept of 1^''eonditi0ns 'Offered,' though less 
advantageourtiian those wMch he bad prised, than 
again to connhit all to the'dotjbtfhl uwue of war.*' He 
' nepair^ forthtrilh to Passim^ and signed the 
“*’ ** treaty of peace;’Of which the <Mef artihldi were, 
-—That before themA' dhy of 4ngest,> tire confede- 
rates thali lay dowp their arms, ; and ' disbie^d- their 
forces that <ni or bribte that dty the landgtate shall 
be set at liberty, and ctmvtyed tii itefety to his castie 
of Rbdnfeb; thatt’O diet siiifi; be held' wifliin six 
months, iiror^ to deliberateieoheetniejg the most ^o^ 
per and e^toctdal method of pTevehtidg;fenr ^'ffitare 
all diiq[>!ntes Wddnsensiohe hh^nt ^ the 

mean time,;.neither'tire emperor noj^ aity, Other|frince, 
ldiaff,'up<m my'pietektaH^^ c|^'^ax^4ajiry or 
violence to' such as; idhen^ to die edteifthntn^of Angs- 
burg,: but allbw thttn to ebjoy ’ the felh «Ud nndisi 
turi)^ 'i^cerdse of tlleif b^g^Ott;‘tliia^^;^etflrn^^^ 
ProhMUtte sludrnot mol^ the Outbolics^fety in fee 
doUrt^ bf thdr ei^caiaifeshl jurilfe 



minah^^'wife fee^^0hfeh^|i^tu‘-^ hi tinf 

eoiuit'; 'feal|Pfee^risxt'didlidi 0 idi^ 
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minate the disputes iwith regard to religion, the stipu- 
lations in the presetit tireaty in behalf of the Protestants 
shall contintie^fBfjexer in full force and. vigour; that 
none. 6f.the''confed^tes shall be liable to any action 
on account of ^#hat ^ad liappjj^ed during the course of 
the wtur ; that'i^considerati^ of those encroachments 
which Imd been made, aS liliihirice pretended, upic^the 
constitution and liberties of the empire, shall-, be' remit- 
ted to the approaching diet; that Albert of Branden- 
burg^hail be comprehended ui the treaty, prdvided he 
shall accede ^o’ltjimd disbatid his forces before the 
12th of Au^st.* ' ^ 

KeSecS^.. Such was’‘the memorable treaty of Passau, 
overtarned the^t fabric,! n erecting which 
Chailes had' employed so rnany years, and had 
Mauin*. exerted the utmost efforts' Of his power and po- 
licy^* that annulled all his regulations’ with regard to 
religion; defeated all his hopes of rendering the 
im^rial authority absolute ^hnd hereditary in his fa- 
mily ; .and .dstablished the Protestant church, which 
had hitherto subsisted precariously in Germany, through 
connivance, or by- expedients, upon a firm and secure 
basisi . Maurice reaped all the . glory of having con- 
certed' and completed this unexpected revolution. It 
is a singular circumstance/ &at the Reformation should 
be indebted, for its Becunty^and full establishment in 
Gennany/^to jdie same hai^ Ur|dch had brought it to 
ilm brink of destruction, aUd that' ‘both etents should 
haveib^^ stocompliidiedby the satite'arte of disste^a- 
tion* ; The ends, however, %hidi Maurice had in^ew, 
at those dlffhiteet junctures, aeemio haVe beira more 
attended b^an the meanS<lty wld^M attained^them; 
smd heu^-nowas Ui^teSl^fbr his-2eal and 

paMic ^irif tsa Wbad lad^ condemned bis 
indiSBN^^dluteidS^ ' .Itiattblesswdzdiy 

'Bieeiidl 4^ Tnitei, U. S6|. 
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of obserratioD, that the French king, a monarch zealous 
for the Cath<^ &ith, should employ his power in or- 
der to protect and mointaio the Reformation in the em- 
pire, at the very time when he was permuting his own 
Protestant sqj^ects wi%; all the pf bigotiy ; 

mid that the l^gue for tiits purpos<e,||luch proved so 
fatal to (he Rixmiih chinch, should. he negotiated and 
« signed by a Roman Catholic bishop, So yrpndmfully 
doth the wiadmn of superintend end regulate the 
caprice of human passions, mid reiide'r them subser- 
vient towards the accmnplishment^^f hk own ptw- 
poses. / 

Litueai- battle attention was pud to the interests of 
pd totui th« French kui^ during the negotiations at Ras 
khT^o ^t^iirice and his associates, havmg gained 

thiitmtj. what they had in view, discovered no' great so- 
licitude about, an ally^ whom, perhaps, they reckoned 
to be overpay for the assistance whidli he .1^ given 
them, by ^ .acquisitions in ]>nraine., A short clause 
which ^ey procured to be , inserted hi the trea^, im- 
porting, that the king of France might communicate to 
the confederates his particular pretensiimB W censes of 
hostility, which they would lay bej^ diq empt^, 
was the only si^ that they gave of Rieir ramemM^ 
how much they had been indebted ta him Ibr thsv suc- 
cess. Henry experienced*; the saihe treaiiBM^ which 
everyi^nce vrho lends his md to the authprs rfacivil 
* war may expect As soon as the rage of faction 
to subside, i^;any prospect ed accommodation to t^pen, 
his were forgotten, and hit assooiateamede a 

merit with their sortsrei^ of dm ingratitude *wi& 
which th^ abanderied their proteefoe* r>Rwt how much 
aoever^Hemy i^ht he ennged at %<|MKidy of his 
allies, ok afc the. impatiencj^wilh. whsdi th^ hastened 
to make dmw peace widi the emperotrrWt hia expense, 
he was petfeeRy senribte that H was m^ld* Wdenst 
- vot-^k ■ * 
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to well with die Germanic body, than to resent 
the indignities offered him by any particular members 
of it. For thai reason he distuis^ '^e hoSti^es, which 
he had receif^ ^tn Maume and his associates, and 
affected to ta& in the same strain as formerly, concern- 
ing his zeal for maintainii^ the ancient constitotion 
and liberties of die empitie. 
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As soon aij liie treaty of Passau^^ 

Mmice Maurice in consequence of his eraimnents 
‘ intoHua^ with Ferdinand, inarched into Hui^ry at the 
head of twen^ thoiisuid men. But the great 
Tutki. superiority of the Turkish armies, &e frequeitf 
mutinies both of Spanish and German .soldiers, occa- 
sioned by their want of pay,, together widi the disseu- 
sions.between Maurice i^-Castaldo, who was piqued 
at being obliged fo resign die chief command to him, 
prevented his performing any thing in that country 
suitable to his’ former &me, or of great bmefit to the 
king of the Romans.* 

The bud- When Maurice set Out for Hungary, the 

. of prince of Heasa parted from him widi the forces 
Mm lb under hie <mnnDand» andmarohed back into his 
own qMnh^, thathe might ^ ready to igiceive 
hisn^er uponhis return, and give up to htm dm reins 
of government which he had held during,^ absence. 
But fortune waa^ot yet weary of persecidlig the hm^ 

. grayo, 'A- battalion. of mtfcenary troops wbi^ Imd 
bes^^/die pay ntHesae, b^aedimed ReHnbfp^ 

n^ipddler of fhrtun, nmdy to engt^ bi 
%my ^se^y witWfW fWnn 'tJjc i#!g 

» 2r 
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prince as he was marching lioinewards, and joined Al- 
bert of Brandenbai:|;, who -still continued in arms 
against the emperor^ refusing, to be included in the 
treaty of Passa.u. Unhappifly for the Imidgravej an 
account of this reached the Netherlands, just as he was 
dismissed from the citadel of Idechlin where heliad 
been confined, but before he had got beyond the fron- 
tiers of that country. ‘ The queen of Hungary, ' who 
governed there in her broilier’s name, incensed at such 
an open violation of the treaty to which he owed his 
' liberty, issued orders to arrest him, and committed 
him again .to the custody of the same Spanish captain 
who had guarded him’ for five years with, the most se- 
vere %igilance. Philip beheld all the horrors of his 
imprisonment renewed; and his spirits subsiding in 
the same proportion as they had risen during the short 
interval in which he had enjoyed liberty," he sunk into 
despmr, and believed . himself to be doomed |o {>er- , 
petual captivity. ^But the matter being so explained 
to the emperor, as fully satisfied him that the revolt of 
Reifenberg's mercenaries could be imputed neither to 
' the landgrave nor to his son, he gave orders for his re- 
lease ; and Philip at last obmined the liberty for which 
he had so long languished.” But though he recovered 
his treedom, and was reinstated in his dominions, his 
sutierings seem to have broken the vigour, and to have 
extinguished me activity of his mind ; from bdmg the 
boldest as wdl as most enterprising prince in the em7, 
pire,, Im became the most timid and cantious, and 
passra^e remuiudm of his days’in a pacific indoletice. 

' "^e degraded elector of Saxony likewise pro- 
' (rfthe treatybf 

"^^Passau. ITie ein^p^r hat^g be^ obliged to 
reliniia^h aR his schemes ^ extiiipating tiib Protestant 
r^ig^j ^^d ho lohgCT’ ahy motive for' deih^hg hm 
a'xa^nhr;/ add behoh 'ehtteniedy hidie^os, 'at that 
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juncture, to recover the confidence and good-will of the 
Germans, whose assistance was essential to the success 
df the enterprise which he meditated against the king 
of France, he, among other expedients for that , purpose, 
thought of releasing from imprisonment a prince whose 
merit mititled hint no less to esteem, than his sufferings 
rendered him the object of compassion. John Frederic 
took possession accordingly of that part of his territories 
which had been reserved for him, when Maurice was 
invested witii the electoral dignity. As in this situa- 
tion, he continued to display the same virtuous mag- 
nanimity for which he had been conspicuous in a more 
prosperous and splendid state, and which he had re- 
tained amidst ail his sufferings, he maintained during- 
the remainder of his life that high reputatid9i'''fb 
he had so just a tide. '''' 

Tbe cm- The loss of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, had 
made a deep impression on the emperor.' Ac- 
makewar customcd to terminate all his operations against 
Fr^ce. France with advantage to himself, he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow Henry 
the superiority in this war, or to suffer bis own adminis- 
tration to be stained with the infamy of having per- 
mitted territories of such consequence to be dismem- 
bered from the empire. This was no less a point of 
interest than of honour. As the frontier of Champagne 
was Bopre, naked, and lay more exposed than that of 
any province in France, Charles had frequendy, during 
^ wars with that kingdom, made inroads upon that 
quarter with ^eat. success and.effwt; but if Henry 
were allowed to retain his late conquests, France would 
gmn such a formidable barrier on: that side, as to be 
altogether secure, where formerly she haddieen weakest. 
On die other Hand, the mnpire had nom lost as muqh 
in point of security, as France haAacquired; andb^ing 
stripped of ^ defence which those cities afford^ it, 
lay open to he iny^ed on » quarter, where all the 
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towns haying f)eea-:httheFto>;|(^id6ied as %i4eru>v,raad- 
Temote from any Imt idigl^f fbr^^ed. 

IWe cqn8id^l|tio!tM^djete^a^lhed 0tad6s to af^pt 
recoverii^ ihe . ihraa Iijwbs i)f w^ch fieaiy had mi^e 
hiiD^adf master ;' trad whidi he had 

made t^gditst Maurice !and hisasaoerate^ enhUedhim 
to caioy hi8;resdatioa mh^ imaradihtaeaexnidinA 

• As somi, dira» af the pmuee was eoududed at 

• Pa^u, he ieft htstin^orieus reteeat at Villach, 
pm, and advahceid toi'Au^urgti the head of a 
connderaldet hbdjr ^-Garmras w^h' ht* had levied, 
together ‘with all 'the tro^ fwhidk'he had drawn out of 
Italy and Spain; - Tt>4he^ he added ^veral hattalmns, 
whi<% having hedi hi pay of' the ecat(|derades, 
entemd into ilussevmee wlma ^missed hy di^; and 
he prevailedvHkewisftito amne prmees of ^ emphre to 
join hhn ‘vddi.;lheie;t8asalft.! r & order tor- conceal the 
desthmtion of diis fimmdahlearmyvand'to guard against 
alarming the Frraohihiog,' so as topat himon prepar- 
ing fer me^ei^oe df his'lete conqnestsj he gave out 
that he was tninardi;.£sithwith yato Hw^fary, in order 




When^he began to;;edvapoe towto^ &e Rhine,; and 
CDn^i^. loti^’e(Ofii^..^t imKttsit, he tried a new 
actif^^mid Spread * sqpot^ di^he tooh dns route in 
cMrdw^ to. eteedsaAIbtet^^^^ wfaose'Oniel 

eaactioaft in {W^^i^:ea|^ ca^ 
his in^sipostton to dwkh dtete* ^ 
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of Tool B&dVoidun woidd be determined, hnnoain&ted 
of Lomin, dnke of Gmae, to take die 
iiyprfin ej coaaaMind in ibat city during the siege, die issoe 
of wlikk woidd equally afifect tbe honour and 
' interest his copntfy. Hu choice could not 
hare falluL^^epcm any iierson more wmdiy of that tmst. 
iThe duke cif Guise possessed, in a high degree, all the 
talents of courage, sagacity, ud presence of mind, 
which render men mninent in military command. He 
was Imgely endowed trith that nmgnanimity of soul 
which delights in bold enterprises, and aspires to fame 
by splendid and eximordiaary actions.. He repaired 
with joy to the dangerous statkm assigned him, as to 
a theaHnon which he might display his great qualities 
under die immaliate eye of hu countrymoi, all ready 
to apfdand him. The martial genins of the Fren^ no- 
bili^ in that age, which considered it as &e gpreatest 
reproach to remain inactive, when di^ was any oppor^ 
tunity of signalizing their courage, prompted greatnnm> 
bers to follow a leader who was the darling as well as 
the pattern of every one that* conrted military £une. 
Several {uinces of die Uood, inany noblemen of the 
highest rank,, and all die ytnmg offimn who could ob> 
tain the king’s permiiHUon, entered Metz as volunteers. 
By ^ir presence they added ^irit to the garrison, and 
enabled the dnke of Onise to employ, on every emer- 
g4ncy|L persons eager. to dhfdngui^ ^emselves, and fit 
to conduct any service. . : ^ • 

Bn* widi whatevor alacrify the duke of Guise 
un4Qr^ the defence of Metz, he found every 
tow. his arrival there, in such ftsitoa^n, 

nsmisfht-hnve mtoBtd any person sftesaiaticpid cou- 
te^i^detpMrtrf'aefea^itwiiiisiMeeas. Thedty 
s^:#gi«athktefiti'wt&^&^ dtewalbv^ 

•on without mmnaits: tbC'diteh 
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defioid the space b^w^n them. For all these defects 
he endeavonr^'to provide the best remedy which the 
time would permiC He ordered the soburbs, without 
sparing the monasteries or churches; not even that of 
St. Arnulplil, in which seyeral kings , of France had been 
buried^ to be levelled with the ground; but in order to 
guard against the imputation of impiety, to which such 
a violation of so many sacred edifices, as well as of the 
ashes of the dead, might expose him, he executed this 
with much religious, ceremony. Having ordered all the 
holy vestments and utensils, together with the bones of 
the kings, and other persons deposited in these churches, 
to be removed, they were carried in solemn procession 
to a church within the walls, he himself walki^ before 
them bareheaded, with a torch in his hand. He then 
pulled down such houses as stood near the walls, cleared 
and enlarged the ditch,: repaired the ruinous fortifica- 
tions, and erebted new ones. As it was necessary that 
all these works should be finished with the utmost ex- 
pedition, he laboured at them with hm own hands: the 
officers and volunteers imitated his example, , and the 
soldiers submitted with cheerfulness to the most severe 
and fatiguing service, when theysaw that their superiors 
did not decline to bear a part in it. At the same time 
he compelled all useless persons to leave the place; he . 
filled the magazines with provisions and militi^ stores; 
he burat tiie mills, and d,estroyed the com and fbmge 
for several miles round the tovm. 3nch were his popu- 
lar talents, as well m his »ts of acquiring an ascendant, 
over the miifds of mien, that the citixens ^maonded him. 
with no less ^our lhan die soldims; aod.eveiy other 
passion l^jng swallowed nthin »pulse the^ 

enemy; vnthj^ich W^a^^ the 

ruin M ffieir estati^, tog«^^ with^^l^ havoc which he 

ihade'an^ ihw vitk- 

«utw>e^otiofo|^^t/:.., ' 

liiMh A -- 
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CLiuiei»a- Meantime the emperor, havii^ cnlfiMtedall 
‘®* lus forces, continued his march towards Metz: 
Meti. As he passed through the cities on the Rhine, 
he saw the dismal effects of that licentious and wasteful 
war which Albert had carried on iu these parts. Upon 
his approach, that prince, though at the head of twenty 
thousand men, withdrew into Lorrain, as if he had in- 
tended to join the French king, whose arms he had 
quartered with his own in all his standards and en- 
signs. Albert was pot in a condition to cope with the 
imperial troops,' which amounted at least to sixty 
thousand men, forming one of the most numerous and 
best appointed arnaies which had been brought into 
the field flktring that s^e, in any of the wars among 
Christian princes. 

Invest* the The chief command, under the emperor, was 
committed to the duke of Alva, assisted by the 
marquis de Marignano, together with the most ex- 
perienced of the Italian and Spanish generals. As it 
was now towards the end of October, these intelligent 
officers represented the great danger of beginning, at 
such an advanced season, a siege which could not 
fail to prove very tedious. But Charles adhered to 
his own opinion with his usual obstinacy, and being 
confident that he had made such preparations, and taken 
such precautions as would ensure success, he ordered 
the city to be invested. As soon as the duke of Alva ap- 
peared, a large body of the French sallied out, and 
attacked his vanguard wifli great vigour, put it 
^ in confusion, and killed or took prisoners a 
cOBsidetoble number of men. By this early spemihmi 
which theyr, gave of the conduct of their rofficers, as 
Wefl as the ^our of their trooiis, they sheared the Im- 
p«ia^ what an enemy they had to encounter, and 
hoa^.^tsir etpry advantage must eoait diem. The 
NiuK Coi&lli#* BSiU 
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bowefev, trot faegestfik!^ iltje treoicbes were 

openedt Bnd the otbiir )(rof1ai begbOi 

BothpM- b<^ of the bhfti^^8RiBiid.ber 

waelumed for eome 'time towards Al- 
Bi^» ■ Brifndenhorgi 'and they strove- with 

buisi ^ /i^emtdetidn- which ^idd gain'd!^ prince, who 
still hovetod in the neighhourhoed, dactoatipg ui all 
u^ertaintjr pf,irresolnU<:^, imtoral to a man, who. 
Iwing swayed hy no ^ociple,: Was ' allured different' 
ways ’by contrary *yi6w* af interest. The Frenclt' 
tmnpted' him with offers exitomely 'bmseffGial; the ’Im- 
perialists scrapl^ at no promise Wiiich di^ thm^ht 
imght allure hiin.' After much hesitatimi hewas gained 
by the emperor, from whom he expected to receive 
advantages which wetwhoth moto immediate and more 
permanent. ..As thei^rench king, wlmbeg^ to enspect 
his'intontioiw, had appotitted a body tff dtoops under 
the duke of Aumfide, brcaj^ to dm duke of Guise, to 
watch his motions, Albmt ftdl themdnexpectodly 

with such vigour, that Ihe rOut^ them entirely,, killed 
many d the: officetsV womaded Aumak himselj^ and 
took huh pmoiier. Immediately after this vic- 
tory^ he maiehed in ftiuiBph to Metz, and joined 
his army to &at of d^e emperor. Charles^ in reward 
ftar this service, and die grmd aocesskn of strength 
which he Iffonght him, g^ted Albert a ft>rmal pardon 


ihg: dm 

SSsK hy ft®? 

dnmrttaaiy^ so eijjger to 
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M^ieal to teBtrain &e is^ietoosi^ of ^ir eoong^ 
he was obliged at dilfecent times to ^at the gates^ and 
to conced keys, in ordet to prevent the prinicea of 
the bloody and noblemen of the first rank, from e&* 
posing themselfes to danger in every sally.- He re- 
paired in the inght what Ae enemy ’s wtillery h^ beat 
down daring the day, or erected b^ind the rained 
yrorks new fe^fieations of almost equal strength. The 
.Imperialists, on thek part, pushed on the attack with 
great spirit, and carried forward at once, approaches 
i^pinst different parte c£ the town. But the art (ff at- 
tacking ..ficwtified places was not then arrived at that 
depee of perfection to' which it was carried towuds 
the close of the sixtemith century, durmg the loi^ war 
in the Netherlands.^ The besiegers, after thennwear 
ried labour of many weeks, found that they had nmde 
but little piogress;- and sfithough their batteries had 
made breadies in different places, they saw, to their 
astonishment, wtHrks suddenly app^, in demolishing 
which ffitigues and dangers would be' renewed. 
The emperor, enraged at the obstinate, resistance which 
%i8 array met with, left ThionviUe, where he had been 
confined by a violent fit of the gout, and though still 
so infirm that he was obliged to -be carried in 
Ko», ta. ^ repaired ti) the camp ; ffiat by his 

presence he. might ammate- the soldiers^ and .urge on 
Ae. attack tyi^ peater spkftc Upon his. arrival, new 
batteries were erected, and new e&rte were made with 
redoubled ardour. 

tteSMAH But by this time, Winter had set in wiithgr^ 

' r^fomr^ the camp was alternately ddnged iit^ 
ra^or covoied with snow; at the same 'time 
jpovltiomM^beccmm ext^^ scarce, u a body of 
hovered in the aei^bonrhojad, 
or settffued !%ir andvai 
dificuU and npe^aio- Bh«asei b^i;ap to spread 
anKH^Ihe especially mmmg the Italians and 
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Spiiniturds, uhactsustaq^ed to such iuclemedt weather ; 
great numibers were disabled from serving, and. many 
died. At length such breaches were made as seemed 
practicable, and Charles resolved, to hazard a general 
assault, in spite of all the remonstrances of his generals 
against the imprud'ejice of attacking a numerous gar- 
rison,' conducted and animated by the most gallant of 
the French nobility, with an army weakened by dis- . 
eases, and disheartened with ill successl The duke, 
of Guise, suspecting the emperor’s intentions from the 
extraordinary mo VMsents which he observed in the 

enemy’s camp, ordered all his troops to their respec- 
tive posts. They appeared immediately on the walls, 
and behind the breaches, vrith such a determined coun- 
tenance, so eager for the combat, ai|d so well prepared 
to give, the 'assailants a warm reception, that the Im- 
peralists, instead of advancing to the charge when the 
word 6f command was given, stood motionless in a 
timid dejected silence. The emperor -perceiving that 
he could not trust troops whose spirits wereao much 
broken, retired abruptly to his quarters, complaining 
that he was nowdeserted by his soldiers, who deserved 

no longfer the name rrfrnen.' 

Th.eii.j»- Deeply as this behaviour of his troops 
w moitified and affected Charles, he would not 
lea^i of abandoning the siege, though he saw 
the necessity of changing the method of .attack. He 
suspended, the fury 6f his batteries,. and proposed to 
ptqheed by the more seeure’ but tedious n^thpd of 
.sa^i^^*. Betas it still continued to rjun= or tosnow 
alindst incessantly, such as Were, .pihployed in- this 

service enduted increda)lalmrdflhipsi apd ihe.duke of 

Guise, Whese indost^'^saa hife^r .to^if valour,' 
disfcove^g all th^ mines,' ooutiter-yrorked thenWm«l 
preWtett ^eir effect? . Ohaii^ finding it im-; 

posslHoi toCdntoid bf the. 
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sealsOB, and with enemies whom he could ueithet over* 
;power by force, nor subdue by art, while at the same 
time a contagious distemper raged among his troops, 
and cut off daily great numbers of officers as well as 
soldiers, yielded to the solicitations of his generals, 
who conjured hiin to save the Temxiins of his army by 
a timely retreUt: “ Fortune,” s'ays he, “ I now per. 
ceive, resemUea other females, and chooses to confer 
her favours On young men, while she turns her back 
on those who are advanced in years." 

Dec. *6. Upon this, he' gave orders immediately to 

submitted to the disgrace 
•icee. of abandoning the enterprise, after having con- 
tinued iifty-six days before the town, during which 
time he had lost upwards of thirty thousand men, who 
died of diseases, or were killed by the enemy. The 
duke of Guise, as soon as he perceived the intention 
of the Imperialists, sent out several bodies both of ca- 
valry and infantry to infest ffieir rear, to pick up strag- 
glers, and to seize every opportunity of attacking tlicm 
with advantage. Such was the confusion with which 
they made their retreat, that the French might have 
harassed them in the most cruel manner. But when 
Kuinofthe they sallied out, a spectacle presented itselt 
to their view, which extinguished at once all 
huimoit; hostile rage, and melted them into tendcraess 
T^ch. and compassion. The imperiar camp was 
hlled with the sick and wounded, with the dead and 
the dying. In all the different roads by which the army 
retired, numbers were found, who having inade an 
effort to escape beyond their strength, were le% when 
they coul4^ no farther, to perish without assistance. 
Thisi^die^eceived &<hn their mmies, and were m- 
debtoS to them for all the kindji^Bces j^hich their 
filends had not the power to pe*^- ^Jj® 

Guise irnmedmtely ordered p>opef refr«hmei^to,foi^ 

such as were ^ing of hunger; he appointed surgeons 
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ilw su^ «n# if^OK^died ; :!» as 

^ into ne ;)rniagei>r^„:lliose 

^O'WQtiSd Iwre bc^^ ^med so jSv, 

admitted ^ imsiiMali -^bid^e b^fittedtop in 

li(e,^t ttidai. borne imd^ jm e»dott ot ooidiem, and 
monejr to beaar, totiir oberjges^' By .j^ese acte of 
bii^|^%,iv&icb w^ mjondBKai in:fb^ wben 
•war u«s , liakied great^ tamsou? ab4 

•Tvbitit be biwi aci!|alrra by. bia gtffiant and aitoi^siut 
d^nce ldete, 'liSd epsased &oee $rbom be bad 
^nmqui 
bi8,p|^e.t 

To ^e^i^amitieaMt]^^ Wwe added 
nbfdRlWte eratta^jltaiy, as rendered 
* 1 ^: fhisibe tooi^^isaato^ year in toe. en^^i^b 
*bfeJ^^<>Doriog'bis!iesidenee.at V^illacb, db^les 
bad appHed to Cosmo 4e Medici for toe. loan of two 
b\todred toousand crowns. But bis credit at that time 
.WPS 00 low, toat in order to obtain this inconsiderable 
«nm,toe wps <>bliged to put biinfm pOsBenion.of toe 
prindpalify of Ftomjiiigo, and bysgiving up that, be 
loat jj^il^ng wScblm ba^ maintainied in 

TidPliy,' and enabled Oosmo-lo aontme, Ibr toe toture, 
•llto toilke and deport||m»fenf A ptbioe/altogetoer ihde- 
pbli^ttt - .l^cb toO Ntorao toat^^^ 

l^,be 
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people, wbidi divided all the Italian commonwealths, 
die faction of dkepeo|iie, which gained the ascendant, 
besought the etnperor to 'become the guardian of the 
administratioii which they hkd established, and admit- 
ted into thmr cfty a small body of Spanish soldieta, 
whom he had sent to countaaanee the execution of the 
laws, and to preserve tranqtdllity among them. Tlic 
command of these troops given to Mendoza, at 
that timp ambassador for the emperor at Rome, who 
persuaded the credulous multitude, that it was neces- 
sary for their security against any future attmnpt of the 
nobles, to allow him to build a citadel in Siena ; and 
as he flattered himself that, by means of this fortress, 
he might reader 'tiie emperor master of the city, he 
‘pushed on the woihs witii all possible di6{Mltch. But 
he threw off tiie ma^ too soon. 'Before tiie fortifica- 
tions were completedj he began to- indulge his natural 
haughtiness and severity of temper, and to treat the ci- 
tizens with great insolence. At the same time the sol- 
diers in garrison being paid as irr^larly as the empe- 
ror’s troops usually were, lived almost at discretion 
wp<m the inhabitants, and were guflty of many acts of 


licence and oppression. - . 

These injmies awakened the Sienese to a 
aecsBrt of their danger. As they saw the neccs- 

sity of exerting thefflselv|B, while the unfinished 
' fortifications K^ the citad^ left them any hopes 
of success, tiiey applied to the French ambassador at 
Rome, wlm readily promised them his master’s protiec- 
tion u^attutance. ’At tiie same tiiiie> forgetting their 
, dt^estic’diihiiosities when -anch a mortal blow was 
, nt fow liberty «ad etcistence of the r^blic, they 

feilf'^gei^^tb tha exiled nobles, and ittvi^ them to 
conenr WithiAem in saving their o|Bhiry foom the scr- 
viMpwitiifhicbit^threati^. As there was not 
a lolneiit^^ lose, n^res^^^ sp^y, 

but with gcestiprudence • and were executed with e^al 
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vigour.' The citizens rose feuddeiily in ailns ; Ae exiles 
flocked into the totm fronn-diffecent parts^ with all their 
partisans, and whdit troops Aey coul4:35^^ together j 
and several bo^es of mercenaries in tb^;pay of b|gnce 
appeared tb siipp<^ them.. ; The^^^pkniardsj^^ongh 
surprised, and mjibl^ Inferior in number, defended them- 
selves with greaf^isKnnge ; but no, prospect of 

relief, ahd having cio hopes of inalntaining their station 
long, in a halfTfiniahed, filrtress, soon, gave it up. 
The Sienes^ W^ the ntsQost 8^rity,;le<'eUed 'tt with 
the gromni/i that nOiinom^^ might teniaiir ^ that 
odious- strnctnre, whfch ^a^been raised in ordftf-'to. en* 
slave'lheip.,,;, At tibe iMonefiml^ renouncing all conpexion 
.wifl»‘.'the;'i^inperor,,j3^^ sept ;n*nbassadors to thank the 
king of France , a^ .i^e restorer of .their liberty, and to 
entrhat thathe’wotdd secure to' them the perpetual en- 
joym^ of (hat blesSSig, by oontmuing his protection 
. toflieirr^phbltc.'' f * 

Tb:(he8e misfortunes, one still mwe fatal had 
^eXiitkt ^]jiQgt^succeed.ed. The severe administration 
kingdom of B^Fedro de Toledo* viceroy of Naples, 
of ifopig*.^ having filled that kingdQiPiWith rourmuripg and 
disafiSS^IoPr the , prince of Salerno, the head of the male- 
oontepts, ,had fled to flie coprt«rf France, where all who 
boreilft-wi^to tba eoiparor or his .nunisters were sure 
fipi^ng protection and assisi^ce. . That nobleman, 
in the usual sjtyle frf exiles, boasting rapcb of thp-num- 
ber and po^Mp^of his partisans, and , of his great influ- 
encb|rij^^^).preiFnil^on Hebryto tbiidt -g^ vading 

or ^li^^bere - flisiil^fisd^- fT^l.edo'4.^ 

o^hjthe.-'^l^jid^^f sug-. 

)t.Bpnry,<c|l;d^nof:nbpose 
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able to fulfil the promises vrhich he had made. He ap- 
plied for aid to Solyman, whom he courted, after his 
father’s example, as his most vigorous auxiliary against 
the eitoperor, and solicited him to second his operations, 
by sending a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. 
It was not difficult to obtain what he requested of the 
sultan, who, at this time, was highly incensed against 
the house of Austria on account of the proceedings in 
Hungary. Ha .ordered a hundred and fifty ships to 
be equipped, that they might sail towards the coast 
of Naples, at whatever time Henry should name, 
ynfl might co-operate with the French troops in their 
attempts upon that kingdom. The commsmd of this 
fleet was given to the corsair Dragut, an officer trained 
up under Barbarossa, and scarcely inferior to his master 
in courage, in talents, or in good fortune. He appeared 
on the coast of Calabria at the time which had been 
agreed on, landed at several places, plundered and 
burnt several villages ; and, at last, casting anchor in 
the bay of Naples, filled that city with consternation. 
But as the French fleet, detained by some accident, 
which the contemporary historians have not explained, 
did not join the Turks according. to concert, they, after 
waiting twenty days, without hearing any tidings of it, 
set sail for Constantinople, and thus delivered the vice- 
roy of Naples from the terror of^an invasion which he 
was’not in a condition to have resisted.^ 

As the French had never given so severe a 
rriM^- ch ^ k to the emperor in any formeif i^mpaign, 
expressed immoderate joy at the success of 
their aims. Charles himself, accustome4^ to a 
oThtorf- lo^^ies of prosperity, felt the calaihiCy most 
seonfity/and retired from Metz into the Low 
Gouateiesiliii!4h ilejected with the creel reverse offer- 

of the had increased to such a pitch, as 

knip^SM.S80. Mi^eeBlbler,a.4«S. GiMOoe. 
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enti)%ly broke the vigour of his constitution, and ren- 
dered hi^ peevish, difficult ofhccess, and pflm inca- 
pable of applying to business. But whenever he en- 
joyed any interval of ease^ all his :|^oughts were bent on 
revenge ; and he defih^ratedj jwith the greatest solici- 
tude, concerning the most proper , means of annoying 
France, and of effacing the stain which had- obscured 
the reputation and gloiy of his arins; All the schemes 
concerning jSermany^ Vfl&li’had.engrossed him so long, 
being disconcert by the j;eace of Passau, the a&irs 
of the empire became only secondary objects of atten- 
tion; and enmity to ^ra^ce^was the predominant pas^ 
sioh ilbich. chiefly occupied his mind. - 
Tiw no* , l^e turbul^t ambition of Albert of Bran- 
ceedlngipr donburg effiited violent commotions, which 
vrnn'iirrf disturbed the empire during this year. - That 
biifg. prince's trdb^, having shared in the calamities 
of the siege of Metit; were greatly reduced in number. 
But the en^ror, prompted by gratitude for his distin- 
guished service on that occasion, or, perhaps, with a 
secret view'c^^oraenting divisions among the princes 
of the. empire, having paid up all the money due to him, 
he was enabled, with that sura, to hire so many, of the 
soldiers dismissed from the imperial Unny, that he was 
soon at the head of a body of paen as niunerous as ever. 
The bishops, of Bamberg and’Wurtzburg having soli- 
cited^itbe icrogrial chamber to animl, by its au&ority, 
the taiqy which'^Albert had pon^elled 
them |o n^^that oourt^a^iinouaiy fimn^j^^eir en- 
gagemenls ^vhh -^himid^'yoid inithwpv^^tore, be- 

.to rell^iceii^chiin^.ly'j^pimm^Jlpieinj'and 
.•if 

4dl .him 
as a dtonrheg of thif ^ci- 

' tiohs with Ihe m i^pei^liad 




granted him as the reward of his haying joined the im- 
perial army at Metz ; and, in order to intiniidate his 
antagonists, as wdl as to convince them of his resolu- 
tion not tO' relihquish his pretensions, he pqt his troths 
in motion, that hetnight secure thtfterritory in question. 
Various endehvQurs were empl03red', and many eicpe- 
dients proposed, in order to prevent the kindling of a 
new war in Germany. But &e saine*WBnn& of temper 
which rendered' Albert tutblUent an 4 enterprising, in- 
spiring him the hibst.^nguind%bpM of success, 
even iii his wildest ^undei^Aings, he discUunfully re- 
jected all reasonable dvertoiet oHeOcoiunddation. 

„ . Upon ihisi^e imperial . bhamher issuied its 

deoned decree against hnn,.and4requireo the elector 
Inp^ of Saxony, toge&er .'^th Other princes 

mentioned by name, -to lihe aims - in order to 
carry it into execution. M isuricei; and tiiose associated 
with him, were not unwilling to undertake tiiis service. 
They were bktremely solicitous to maintain pubtie order 
by supporting the authority of the imp^al chamber, 
and saw the necessity of giving a tiurAjpeheck to the 
usurpations of an ambitious prince, wro had nd^ prin- 
ciple of action but regard to his own interest, ind no 
motive to direct hiin but the impulse of ungovmiable 
passions. . Theyhad ^pd reasmwtix suspect, 'the 
emperor encouraged .^Ktt in his extravagant and irre- 
gular proceedings, and secretly afforded Mm.asinstance, 
that, by raisiog-him up to rival 'Mauri(|^m j^Kpver^ he 
mighh^M^u^ fiitore brOfl, nglce use of ’^bWatance 
to end contr^he^^dwn% whidt«\the 


other had acquired in tiie el||Sre.'..- 

Apii a cc^^catiohs united thaiii 8 l||p«rer« 

SS?i!r‘’ . !1|#, ionnii^^Jillli^^ ho4M4fS8f,_, 
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MaMrice no ch^inge ip Albertis sentiments ; but 

was head, as be knew that hte could not resist so many 
princes, if he should allow th^m time to assemble their 


forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive them 
of all the advantages which they might derive from 
their united power and numbers ; and, for that reason, 
marched directly a^inst Maurice, the enemy whom he 
dreaded most, k was happy for the allies that the 
conduct of their afikirs was. committed to a prince of 
such abilities. He, by his ^authority and example, had 
inspired them with vigour j and having carried on their 
preparations with a degree of rapidity of which confe- 
derate bodies are sel^dom capable,, he was in a condi- 
tion to face Albert before Ijie could make any consider- 
able progress. 


lie attacks Their armies, which were, nearly equal in 
number, eaph consisting of twenty-four thou- 
sand ;^en, met at Sieverhausen,'in the duchy of Lunen- 
burg rad ,the violent animosity against each other 
which .jjossrased the two leaders, did not suflTer them 
to cratiiiue'. Ibiiig ina,ctive... The troops, inflamed with 
fanes, i ^atiie.bostile rage, marghed fiercely to the 
’.'CtMubat; they fought with the ^greatest obsti- 
nacy; iiipd as .both generals were capable of availing 
themselves of every favourable occurrence, the battle 
remained . Ipng doubtful, eapH gaining ground upon 
^,e other, altornately. ^ At last victory declared 
hi. ern^.. Superior in cay^ry, and 

Albert’s unuy.^ud in coufuj^on, leay^ fou^^ousand 
dead in , t^f Jeld, ai^^^^leir. cainp* 'artil- 
lery, in.tbe^)^ra<}so^fi,^Uque];on|. Tbu^aUies^ught 
their troops si^ei^^ greauy,'two 

s(H»s: Brunswick, .of J.unenburg, 

among 
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forgotten; for Maurice himself, as he led up to 
battle, a second charge ahody of horse which* had been 
broken, received a tvound with a pistol-bullet in tlic 
belly, of which he died two days after the battle, in 
the thirty-second year of bis age, and in the sixth after 
his attaining the electoral dignity. 

HU cha- Of all the personages who have appeared in 

the history of this ac^ve age, when great occur- 
rences and sudden revolutions called forth extraordi- 
nary talents to view, and afforded theiU full opportunity 
to display themselves, Maurice may justly be considered 
us the most remarkable. If his exorbitant ambition, his 
profound dissimulation, and his unwarrantable usurpa- 
tion of his kinsman’s honours and dominions, exclude 
him from being praised as a virtuous man ; bis prudence 
in concerting his measures, his vigour in executing 
them, and the uniform success with which they were 
attended, entitle him to the appellation of a great prince. 
At an age when impetuosity of spirit commonly predo- 
minates over political wisdom, v^hen the highest effort 
even of a genius of the first order is w fix on a bold 
scheme, and to execute it with promptitude and cou- 
rage, he formed and conducted an intricate plan of po- 
licy, which deceived the most attfbl monarch in Eu- 
rope. At the very juncture when the emp^or had at- 
tained to almost unlimited despotism, Maurice, with 
power seemingly inadequate to such an^pdertaking, 
compelled 'him to relinquish all his usK^atipns, and 
e^tshliri^^pt joaly the relijg^s but civil ifl)erties of 
Germahy'dtt sudWoundations^as hare hitherto nmaihed 
unshaken. Alfhougbi at one'period of his lif(^h|ld6n- 
duct .eicited thd jnlousy of the Prot^tants, and at ano- 
ther him theresditment'df die Ebinan Catho-. 

Iics,i|tfch :iraahi8 tntiteify address, diat he was the only* 
prince pffhaaga wl|^, in any degrae^’i^lhaessed the cm- 
ddpee of both, arhom both lauMoted as the most 
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&Ue as well as faitHM ’giyf^ian of the cotetitiiticm and 
laws of hijB cohtttiy. : 

l^^'Constemation which Maurice’rdeath oc- 
casioited'amoD^his t|Poop8> prevented diem from 
ibahiog Ae proper improvemeot of tha victory 
phidi they had fained. Albert,' Whose active courage 


militaiy adveaturers as. waW little solicitous aixMt the 
justice of his cause, so<m reassembled his broken forces, 
and ' made fr^h levies wUh such success, dat Im was 
quickly at H^ headipf fifreed thousand men, and re< 
newed'^ ;dtpred^oos‘ with additional, fury. .But 
Henry of :^nswid(,juLviag Jakedthe command of the 
allied defeated him m a keoodd battle, scarcely 
Septj* -Woody than the former. Even then his 
'* couiige did ivhot; sink, nor were his .resources 
exhausted. 'He made several efforts', and Some of them 


very vigorous^ to retrieve his admrs : but being laid 
under thdbfm of the empire by the imperial chamber.; 
being driv|^.h>y degrees Out of all hra hereditary terri- 
tories^'as welf^S 'those which he-had usurped;, being 
forsi^n by mady of bis officers, and oye^wered by 

jiaving^heen, for a eOiWiderable time, the 
' ^ «W*r|emy:and scourge c^Gformtiiy, he lingered oat 
^ >p^e^ 7 ean.%^ dependant state 

' restiessand airogadt 

Jib. ^ most indigi^t hnpa- 

' tirace; Upon hw death Witii^t iss^^ his* tef- 
ritoni^ji%i&'had.hm adzed who took 

' * Hoii Wi^.res^ff8d;d)^ adeereeofifae em- 
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succeeds , Onm^, by whom she had a son who bore his 
“ Ti ori?*" grandfilther's namcj and inherited the great ta- 
diffiU;. lei]t8;fioir which he was conspicuous, a violent 
dispute ar<tee concerning the succession to his hmtonrs 
and territories.; Jo^ Frederic, the degraded elector, 
claimed the d^tond dignity, and that part of his pa- 
trimonial estate, of which he had been violently strip- 
ped after the Smalkaldic yrix. Augustus, Maurice's 
only brother, pleaded his right not only to' the heredi- 
tary possessions of their family, but to the electoral 
dignity, and to the territories whiqh Maurice had ac- 
quired. As . Augustus was a prince of . considerable 
abilities, as well as of great candour and gehfteness ol i 
manners', ^the states of Saxony, forgetting die merits^ 
and suft'erings of their former master, declared warmly 
in l^is favour. His 'pretensions were powerfully sup- 
ported by the king of Denmark, whosC daughter he 
had married, and zealously espoused by the king of 
the Romans, out of regard to Maurice’s memory. The 
degraded elector, though secretly favoured by his an- 
cient enemy the emperor, was at last obliged to relin- 
quish his claim, upon obtaining a small addition to the 
territories which had been allotted to hhn, together 
witli a stipulation, securing to his ftimily the eventual 
succession, upon, a failure of male heirs in the Albertine 
line. That unfortunate but magnanimous prince died 
next year, soon after ratifying this treaty of agreement; 
and the Sectoral dignify is still possessed by the de- 
Bcendai^bf Aqigjistus.* 

' During these transactions in Germany, war 
io the was. carried on in the Low Countries wi^. con- 

sidcrable vigour. The emperor,' impatient to 
efface tite, stain which his ignominious repulse at Metz 
left ujKMi lus’militafy reputation, had an army early in 
the fieldi^'smd .Iai|[c siege to. Terouane. Though the 
town win of such iinportaoee, tiiat Francis used to cfdl 

* 5^7. ^boBn. 409. SiniT.Cofp* HUt. Germ. 
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it one of tlfo two pillows On which a king of France 
might sleep with security, the fortifications were in bad 
repair ; Henryk fnisting to what had happened at Metz, 
thought nothing, more was necessary to render all the 
efforts' of the eneiTQr abortive, than to reinforce the garri.* 
son with a considerable number of the young nobility. 
But D’Ess^,' a- veteran' officer who commandec^^Hhem, 
being killed, and the Imperialists pushing the siege with 
great vigour and perseveTance,^e place was taken by 
JaD« u assault. Tliat it migh^ot fall again into the 
’ hands <>f the French, Oharles ordered not only 
the ifortifiCatiohs biitthe town itself to be rased, and the 
inhabitants to be 'dispersed in the adjacent cities. Elated 
with this, ^(^ess^ the Imperialists immediately invested 
Hesden, vt^j^hj though defended with great bravery, 
was likefwise^taken byassault, and’ such of the garrison 
as escaped the sword were made prisoners. The em- 
peror ihtrustfld -the conduOt' of this .siege to Emanuel 
Philibmt of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, who, on that 
occasion]' gave the first display of those great talents 
for military coinmand, which soon entitled him to be 
ranked among' the first generals of the age, and &cili- 
tated his re-establishment in his hereditary dominions, 
the greater part of which, havmg been overrun by 
Francia'.'in bis expeditions into Italy, were stUl retained 
by Henry ' 

The Tlie lote of these towns, together with so 

many persons of distinction^ eiditti^^iUed or 
* taken by the miemy; was -nO incs^iderable 
'S'ki^ cadainity tO Fmnce^' and: H^nry it very 
sensibly ; he aw still more mortified at 
the eifiperor's harit^'filcOVei^' his Wonte<| superiority 
in: die fieid sowoonyafter the' blow at Metz, which'the 
French had represented ah to hbii^wer. He was 
ashamed, too^ Of bis mnissE^- t^^ce^ve se- 
curity at the bpenii^ the ^ and in order to 

XhikMi. Bisbailt 669. 
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repair that error, he assembled a uumerous army, and 
led it into the Low Countries. 

Roused at die approach of such a formidable enemy, 
Charles left Brussels, where he had been shut up so 
closely during seven months, that it came to be be- 
lieved in many parts of.Eutope that he was dead; and 
though he was so much debilitated by the gout that 
he could hardly bear the motion of a litter, he hastened 
to Join his army. eyes of all Europ^were turned 
with expectation towa^s those mig^hty and exesperated 
rivals, between whom a decisive battle was now tiiought 
unavoidable. But Charles having prudently declined 
to h^ard a general engagement, and the violence of 
the autumnal rains rendering it impossible for die 
French to undertake any siege, they redred, without 
having performed any thing suitable to the great pre- 
paradons which they had made.** 

The impe. The imperial arms were not attended with the 
fai' same success in Italy. The narrowness of the 
ill Italy, emperor's finances seldom allowed him to act 
with vigour in two different places at die same time ; 
and having exerted himself to the utmost in order to 
make a great effort in the Low Countries, his opera- 
tions on the other side of the Alps were proportionally 
> feeble. , The viceroy of Naples, in conjunction wi& 
Cosmo de Medici, who was greatly alarmed at the in- 
trodnetitm of French troops into Siena, endeavoured to 
become master of that city, Bui, inst^ of reducing 
the Siedg^ the Imperialists were , obliged to retire ab- 
rupdy, murder ^ defend their pwn country, up(^ the 
appearance of the Turkish fleet, which flu^tenM the 
coast.of Naples ; and tim.Fxeut^ uot qnj^ estabflshed 
themselves mQie.'flrmly in,Tu8d|ity,.‘but,. by dm :as8i8t- 
aace bf th&Tiuksi’Cmt^n^d a part, of the isli^ 

of Gemtea, snbjeift att^ time ^ tbe Genoese.' 
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And in : Tbe.affjsits of the house of Austria declined 

HuDgnTj. jjo lesa in during the course of this 

year. .As 'which Ferdinand kept in Tran- 

sylvania received i^eix pay very irregidarly, they lived 
almost' it discretion upon the inhabihints; ; and their 
insolence and rapaciousness greatly disgusted all ranicw 
of men, and alienated "thietn from their new soviteign, 
who, instead of protectii^, plundered his subjects. 
Their indignation at this, added- to their desire of ire- 
vending. MartinuztCs. death, \^onght so much upon 
a turbiflent .nobilii^ impatient of injuiy, and upon a 
fierce peofile. prone to change, that thgy were ripe for 
a revolt - At that very juncture, their late queen Isa- 
bella, to a^^ r-.with her son, appeared in Transylvania. 
Her htitlspras mind could not bear the solitude and in- 
activity ofa-piivate life ; and repinting quickly of the 
cesei(^ which^jte had made of the crown in the year 
1551, she left .the place of her retreat, hoping that the 
dissatisfiactioh of the Hungarians with the Austrian 
governm^t would prompt them once more to recog- 
nise her son’s Hght to the crown. Some noblemen -of 
great eminence declared immediately in his favour. 
The bashaw of Belgrade, by Solynian’s order, espoused 
his cfiuse, in opposition to Ferdinand ; the Spanish and 
German sdldiersj instead of advancing against the. ene- 
my, mntihiedfor went of pay, dedftiing t^t they Wonld 
marchbnck to Viennaf sp lhat Ca^ldo, theiv general, 
FcMinmd ^..'jibiiged to abandon ^Transylvania to ha- 
^^^*!'betla.and the.Tndts, .and to placei himself at 
tnnpt head of.ibe 'inhtineem,\tbat byhis antho- 
iiiiy.l^: ni£|^^ frdm. plundering 

the Ax^triahiemtc^^^&i^|l w^hich they pamad.* 
soijim’i FWinfihd*a to -schentirely 

; towa|^.the:afihtoqf and his trea- 

IfBreSSQ mw^jeatha^^hy hii late effioris in 
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Hungary, that be made no attempt to recover this va- 
luable province, although a favourable opportuaify for 
that purpose t>res«ited itself, as Scdyman was dien en- 
gaged in yrv with Perq^a, and involved besides in do- 
mestic calamities which engrossed and disturbed his 
mind.. Solyman, though distinguished by many ac- 
comp^hments from the other Ottoman princes. Had 
all the passions peculiar to that violent and haughty 
race. He was jealous^f his authority, andden as well 
as furious in his angetyand su8ce|>tible of dl that rage 
and love which reigns in the East, and often produces 
The tn^. the wildest and most tragical ejSects. His fa- 
rf vourite mistress was a Circassian slave of ex- 
Meiuphe. quisite beau^, who bore ' him ^ amt called 
Mustiq>ha, whom, both on account of h^'-birthright 
and his merit, he distined to be the heir of his cio^. 
Roxalana, a Russian captive, soon supplanted the Cir- 
cassian, and gained the sultan’s heart. Having the 
address to retain the conquest which she had made, 
she kept possession of his love without any. rival for 
many years, during which she brought him several 
sons and one daughter. All the happiness, however, 
which she derived from the unbound^ sway that ^e 
had acquired over a monarch whom one half of toe 
world revetad or. dreaded, was imbitteredhy per^ual 
reflections on Mustapha^s accession to the throne, and 
toe certain death of her sons, who, she foresaw, would 
be imm^ately sacrificed, according to the barbarous 
jealouq^^ toe Turkish policy,' totoe safety of the new 
emperor;^ By dwelling contb^ly on this mdaocloly 
idea, she ":came gradually to view Murinplm as toe 
enemy of htt children, tld to tote him vn^ uMre to 
a’ st^mofi^s ' ili-w^. This pmmpted lier p wish 
his destruction,' in. order to, se<^; of her own.;. 
sohs^tofrtoKUwVbich vras Nordi^^, 

she want atoer ambifion^txihtoitoFt suc^ a high enter-'; 
prise, or the art^ iequisito.lw ^ying it into execu- 
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tion. Having prevailed on the sultan to give her only 
daughter in marriage to Rustan, ^e grand vizier, she 
disclosed her scheme to that crafty minister, who per- 
ceiving that it was his own interest to co-6perate with 
her, readily promised his assistance towards aggran- 
dizing that brwch of the royal line to which He was 
so nearly allied. , n 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted' her measures 
with this able confidant, she began to af&ct a wonder- 
ful zeal for the Mahometan religion, to which Solyman 
was superstitiously attached, and proposed to found 
and endow a royal mosque, a w6rk of great expense, 
but deamed bjr the Turks meritorious in the highest 
degree.. mufti whom she consulted, approved 

much of Idct pious intention ; but having been 'gained 
and' instructed ' by Rustan, told hir, that she being a 
slaili, could derive no benefit herself from that holy 
deed, for all the merit of it would accrue to Solyman, 
the master whose property she was. Upon this she 
seemed to be overwhelmed with sorrow, and to sink 
into the deepest melancholy, as if she had been. dis- 
gusted with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, who 
was absent with the army, being informed of this dejec- 
tion of mind, and of the cause from which it proceeded, 
discovered all the solicitude of a lover to remove it, and 
by a writing under his hand declared her a free woman. 
Rox.alana having gained this point, proceeded to build 
the mosque, and re-ateum^ her uSual gaiety of spirit. 
But; ^hen Soljman, on his return to Constantinople, 
s^t a eunuch^ acbordihg to the custom of the seraglio, 
to bring heri4^ paitak^^qf his^d,. she, seemingly with 
deep regre^ 'but. in ’^i'lttost peremptory ifiadner, de- 
clined to* follow the Ounnch,- decl^ng that what had 
been an hohoui to her- Whdb a 4k1te;'.hecithne a crime 
as she whs new a jheg>^^man, ai^' thit she would not 
involve either the sultsm ^ herseli^ in the guilt that intist 
be contracted, by such an op^ vidatijcm.of the law of 
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their prophet Solyman, whose passion this difficulty, 
as well as the affected delicacy which gave rise to it, 
heightened and inflamed, had recourse immediately to 
the mufti for his direction. He replied, agreeably to 
the Koran, that Roxalana s scruples were well founded ; 
but added, artfully, in words which Rustan had taught 
him to use, that it was in the sultan’s power to remove 
these 'difficulties, by espousing her as his lawful wife. 
The amorous monarch closed eagerly with the proposal, 
and solemnly married her, according to the form of the 
Mahometan ritual ; though, by so doing, he disregarded 
a maxim of policy which the pride of the Ottoman blood 
had taught all the sultaits since Bajazet 1. to consider 
as inviolable. From this time none of the Turkish mo- 
narchs had married, because, when he was vanquished 
and taken prisoner ^by Tamerlane, his wife had been 
abused with barbarous insolence by the Tartars. That 
no similar calamity might again subject the Ottoman fa- 
mily to the same disgrace, the sultans admitted none to 
their beds but slaves, whose dishonour could not bring 
any such stain upon their house. 

But the more uncommon the step was, the more it 
convinced Roxalana of the unbounded* influence which 
she had acquired over the sultan's heart; and imbo|den- 
ed her to prosecute, with greater hope of success, the 
scheme that she had formed in order to destroy Mus- 
tapba. This young prince having been intrusted by 
his father, according to the practice of the sultans in 
that age, with the government of several different pro- 
vinces, was at that time invested with the admiiustra- 
tion in Diarbequir, the ancient Mesopotamia, which So- 
lyman bad wrested from Ihe Persians, and added to his 
empire. In all these different commands, Mustopha 
had. conducted himself with such cautiofus prudence as 
coidd fflve no office to his father, though, at the saoto 
time, he-gdvemed with- so ihoch moderation as well as 
justice, and displayed' suifih valour and generosity, as 
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rendered him equally the favourite of the people and 
the darling of the. soldiery. 

There was no room to . lay any folly or vice to his 
charge, that could impair the high opinion which his 
father rnttectamed of Kim. Roxalana’s malevolence was 
more refined ; she turned his virtues against him, and 
made use of these as engines for his destruction, She 
often mentioned in Solyman’s presence,, the splendid 
qualities of his son ; ^e celebrated his courage, his li- 
berality, his popular arts, with malicious and exa^e- 
rated praise. As soon' as she perceived that the sultan 
heard these encomiums, which were often repeated, with 
uneasiness ; that suspicion of his son began, to mingle 
itself wit|]; Ins former esteem ; and that by degrees he 
cams to ww>him with jealousy and fear; she intro- 
duced, as by accident, some discourse concerning the 
rebellion of his father Selim against Bajazet his grand- 
father : she took notice of the bmvei^ of the veteran 
troops under Mustapha’s bommand, and of the neigh- 
bourhood of Diarbequir to the territories of the Persian 
Sophi, Solyman’s mortal enemy. By these arts, what- 
ever remained of paternal tenderness was gradually ex- 
tinguished, and such passions were kindled in the breast 
of the sulmn, as gave ail Roxalaha’s malignant sugges- 
tions the colour not only of probability but of truth. 
His suspicions and fear of Mustapha settled Into deep- 
rooted hatred. He appointed spies to observe and re- 
port all his words and actions; he watched and stood 
on hi)s guard against him as his most dang^us ■enemy. 

Having ,thua.|dienated the sultan’s heart from Mus- 
tapha, Roxalana ventured^ upon anotiier step. She en- 
treated flyman to allow her own smu'tiie liberty of ap- 
peatin^at courts luring tiuil^by gs^idg access to their, 
father', they mighty by their go^qudities, and dutifiil de- 
portment, insinuate themselves into that place in b^i^- 
.fections which Mustdplmhad formerly hdd; and,tb^gh 
what she demanded was contrary to the practice of ^e 
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Ottoman family in &at age, the uxorious monarch granted 
her request. To all these female intrigues Rustan added 
an aTti$ce still more subtle, which eompleted the sultan's 
delusiod, and hmghtened his jealousy and fear. He 
wrote to the bashaws ofthe provinces adjacent to Diar- 
bequir, instructing them to send him regular intelli- 
genpe^^f Mustapha’s proceedings in his government, 
and to' each of them he gave a private hint, flowing in 
appearance from his zeal for their interest, that nothing 
would be more acceptable to the sultan thap to receive 
favourable .^accounts of a son whom he destined to 
sustain the glory of the Ottoman name. The bashaws, 
ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and eager to pay 
court to their sovereign at such an easy;p|ice, filled 
their letters with studied but fatal panegyrics of Mus- 
tapha, representing him as a prince worthy to succeed 
such an illustrious father, and as endowed with talents 
which might, enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal, 
his fame. These letters were industriously shewn to 
Solyman, at the seasons when it was known that they 
would make the deeped impression. Every expres- 
sion in recommendation of his own son wounded him 
to the heart; he suspected his principal officers of 
being ready to favour the most desperate attempts of 
a prince whom they were so fond of praising; and 
fancying that he saw. them already assaulting his 
throne with rebellious arms, he determined, while it 
was yet in his power, to anticipate the blow, and to 
secure his own safety by his son’s death. 

For this purpose, though under pretence of renew- 
ing the war against Persia, be ordered Rustan to 
march towards Diarbequir at die head of a numerous 
armyj and to rid him of a son whose life he deemed 
inconsistent wiffi his own safety. But^&at crafty mi- 
nister did not choose to be . loaded With the odium of 
havinjg executed this cruel order. ’As soon as he.ar- 
rived in Syria, he wrote^to Solyman, that the danger 
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Was so imminent; as called for his immediate presence ; 
that the camp was full of Mustapha’s emissaries ; and 
that many of the soldiers were corrupted ; that the 
affections of all leaned towards £im; that he had dis- 
covered a negotiation which had been carried on with 
the sophi of, Persia in order to marry Mustapha with 
one of his daughters that he had already felt his own 
talents as well as anthorily to be inadequate to the 
exigencies of such an arduous conjuncture ; that the 
sultan alone had sagacity to discern what resolution 
should be taken in those circumstances, an4 power to 
carry that resolutioh into execution.' 

This charge of courting the friendship of the sophi, 
Roxalana and Rustan had reserved as the last and most 
envenomed of all their calumnies. It operated with 
the violence which they expected from Solyman’s in- 
veterate abhorrence of the Persians, and threw him 
into the wildest transports of rage. • He set out in- 
stantly for Syria, and hastened thither with all the 
precipitation and impatience of fear and revenge. As 
soon as he joined his army ne%.r Aleppo, and had con- 
certed measures with Rustan, he sent a chiaus, or mes- 
senger of the court, to his son, requiring him to repair 
immediately to his presence. Mustapha, though no 
stranger to hik step-mother’s machinations, or to Rus- 
tan’s malice, or to his father’s violent temper, yet, re- 
lying on his owd innocenbe, and hoping to discredit 
^e acciWations iof his enemies by the promptitude of 
his obedience, followed the messenger without delay 
to Aleppoi The moment he arrived in the camp, he 
was introduced into the sultan’s tent. As he entered 
it, he observed nothing that could give him any alarm; 
no addhiohal crowd of attendants, no body of armed 
guards, but the same order and siMnee Which always 
reign in the sultan’s apartments. In a few minutes, 
however, several mutes ap^>eared,' at the' sight Of whom 
Mmrtapha, knowing what waff hiS dOOin, cried With a 
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loud voice, Lo, my death !” and attempted to fly. 
The mntee njMied fbrward to seize him ; he tesist^ 
and struggled, d^anding with the utmost eamestuess 
to see the sultan; and despair, together with the hope 
of. finding protection from the soldiers, if he could 
escape out of the tent, animat^ him with such extra- 
ordinary strength, that, for some time, he baffled all the 
efforts^bf the executioners. Solyman was within hear- 
ing of his son’s ^ries, as well as of the noise which tlic 
struggle occasioued. Impatient of this delay of his 
revenge, and struck with terror at the thoughts of 
Mustapha’s escaping, he drew aside the curtain which 
divided the tent, and thrusting in his head, darted a 
fierce look towards the mutes, and wiA wild and 
threatening gestures, seemed to condemn tib^sloth and 
timidity. At the sight of his father’s furiobs .and tin- 
relenting countenance, Mustapha’s strength failed, and 
his courage forsook him; the mutes fastened the bow- 
string about liis heck, and in a moment put an end to 
his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the sultau’s tent. 
The soldiers gathered round it, and contemplating diat 
mournful object with astonishment, and sorrow, and 
indignation, were ready, jf a leader had not been 
wanting, to heve broke out into the wildest excesses of 
rage. After giving vent to the first expressions of their 
gnef they retired each man to his tent, and shutting 
themselves up, bewailed in secret the cruel fate of 
theur favourite ; nor was -there one of them who tasted 
food,, or even water, during the remainder of thatfday. 
Next morning, the same solitude .tmd silmice reigned 
in the camp; and Solyman being afraid that some 
drea4fiil storm uroidd follow this sullen calm, in order 
to appease the.fHHIl^^ soldiers, deprived Rustan pf 
die. seals, or^r^^&ato leave the camp, and raised. 
Achmet, a gallant officer, much beloved in the army, 
to the -dignity of vizier. Tl^ change, however, was 

VOL. V. ■ T 
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made in concert with Rustan himself; the crafty mi- 
nister suggesting it as the only expedient which could 
save himself or his master. But within a few months, 
when the resentment of the soldiirs began to subside, 
and the name of Mustapha to be forgotten, Achmet 
was strangled by the sultan's command, and. Rustan re- 
instated in the office of vizier. Together with his for- 
mer power, he reassumed the plan for exterminating 
the race of Mustapha which he had. concerted with 
Roxalana ; and as ihey were afraid that an only son 
whom Mustapha had left, might g^ow up t9 avenge 
his death, they redoubled their activity, and by em- 
ploying the same arts against him which they had 
practised against his father, they inspired Solyman 
with the same fears, and prevailed on him to issue 
orders for putting to death that young innocent prince. 
These orders were executed with barbarous zeal, by a 
eunuch, who was dispatched to BursQ, the place where 
the prince resided ; and no rival was left to dispute 
the Ottoman throne with the sons of Roxalana.* 
charice Such tragical scenes, productive of so deep 
projrou a distress, seldom occur but in the history of the 
bet>veen great monarchies of the East, where the waanth 
of the climate seems to give every motion of 
Englaod. heart its greatest force, and the absolute 
power of sovereigns accustoms and enables them to 
gratify all their passions without control. While this 
interesting transaction in the court of Solyman engaged 
his whole attention, Charles was pursuing, with the 
utmost' ardour, a tkh'w scheme for aggrandizing his fa- 
mily. .About this time, Edward ^e Sixth of England, 
after a short reign, in which he displayed such virtues 
as fi^ed his subjects witfi sangui^ hopes of being 
happy under his govemm^^ ahd |p aq ide them bear 

* Angerii Oitienii Busbeqini Leg^tionis Turcice EpntoUe it. Franc. 1615. p. 
37. Thuan. lib. xii. p. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 4bT. Maiiroceni Histor. Vencta, 

lib.«|i|.p. 60. 
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with patience all that they suffered from the weak- 
ness, the dissensions, and the ambition of the ministers 
who assumed the adininistration during his minority, 
was seized with a lingering distemper which threaten^ 
his life. The emperor no sooner received an account 
of this, than his ambition, always attentive to seize 
every opportunity of acquiring an increase of power 
or of territories to his son, suggested the thought of 
adding England to his other kingdoms, by the mar- 
riage of Philip with the princess Mary, the heir of 
Edward’s crown. Being apprehensive, however, that 
his son, who was then in Spain, might decline a match 
.with a princess in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven 
years older than himself; Charles determined, not- 
withstanding his own age and infirmities, to make 
. offer of himself as a husband to his cousin. “ 

To which though Mary was so far advanced in 

Philip gives ycars, and destitute of every charm either of 
Jiiscoiisent. manners that could win affection, 

or command esteem, Philip, without hesitdlion, gave 
his consent to the match proposed by his father, and 
was willing, according to the usual maxim of princes, 
to sacrifice his inclination to his ambition. In order 
to ensure the success of his scheme, the emperor, even 
before Edward’s death, began to take such steps as 
might facilitate it. Upon Edward’s demise, Mary 
mounted the throne of England; the pretensions of 
lady Jane Gray proving as unfortunate as they were 
ill-founded.* Charles sent immediately a pompous 
embassy to London to congratulate Mary on her ac- 
cession to the throne, and to propose the alliance with 
' The senti- his SOU. The queeD, da^ed with the prospect 
of marrying the heir of the greatest monarch 
iish***wiA**^ ^ Europe; fond of uniting more closely with 
resudioit. her mother’s, family, to which she had been 

s 

Palav. Hist. Condi. Trid. v. ii. c. IS. p. 150. 
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always warmly attached ; and eager to secure the power- 
fu\ aid which she ,knew would be necessary towards 
carrying on her favourite scheme of re-establishing the 
Romish religion in England, listened, in the most fa- 
vourable manner to the proposal. Among her subjects 
it met with a very different reception. Philip, it was 
well known, contended for all the tenets of the church 
of Rome with a Sangukxary zeal which exceeded the 
measure even of Spanish bigotry : this alarmed all 
the numerous partisans of the Reformation. The Cas- 
tilian haughtiness and reserve were far from being 
acceptable to the English, who having several times 
seen their throne occupied by persons who were born- 
subjects, had become accustomed to an unceremonious 
and familiar intercourse with their sovereigns. They 
could not think, without the utmost uneasiness, of ad- 
mitting a foreign prince to that influence in their coun- 
cils, which the husband of their queen would na- 
turally possess. They dreaded, both from Philip’s 
overbearing temper, and from the maxims of the Spa- 
nish monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would 
infuse ideas into the queen’s mind, dangerous to the 
liberties of the nation, and would inteoduce foreign 
troops >nd money into the kingdom, to assist her in 
any attempt against them* 

The house thesc apprehcnsioDS, the housCv of 

of com- commons, though in that age extremely obse- 
monstrate quious to thc wlll of their mouarchs, presented 
against it ^ ^p^arm address against the Spanish match; 
many pamphlets were published, representing the dan- 
gerous consequences of the, ^jim^ce with Spain, and 
descrij^ng Philip’s bigotry and arrogance in the most 
odious colours. But Mary, flexible in all her reso- 
lutions, paid no regard to. $1^ remonstrances of her 
commpns, or to the sentiments of the. people. ^Tbe 
emperor, having secured, by various arts, the ministers 
whom she trusted most, ffiey approved warmly of the 
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matchl afld large sums were remitted by him in order 
to gain the rest of the council. Cardinal Pole, whom 
the pope, immediately hpon Mary’s accession; had dis- 
patched as his legate into England, in order to recon- 
cile his native country to the see of Rome, was detained 
by the emperor’s command at Dilliqghen in Germany, 
lest by his presence he should thwart Philip's preten- 
sions, and employ his interest in favour of his kinsman 
Courtnay, earl of Devonshire, whom the English ardently 
wished their sovereign to choose for a husband.’' 

'fhe mar- negotiation did not admit o£ delay, 

riage-trcaty it Carried forward with the greatest rapi- 
dity, the emperor agreeing, without hesitation, 
to every article in favour of England, which Mary’s 
ministers either represented as nec<Msary to soothe the 
> people, and reconcile them to the match, or that was 
suggested by their own fears and jealousy of a foreign 
1,54 master. ' The chief articles were, that Philip, 
Jan. IS, (luring his marriage with the queen, should bear 
the title of king of England, but the entire administra- 
tion of affairs, as well as the sole disposal of all reve- 
nues, offices, and benefices, should remain with the 
queen; that the heirs of the marriage should, togetlicr 
with the crown of England, inherit th# duchy of Bur- 
gundy Md the Low Countries ; that if prince Charles, 
Philip’s only son by a former marriage, should die 
without issue, his children by the queen, whether male 
or female, should succeed to the crown of Spain, and 
all the emperor’s hereditary dominions; that, before 
the consummation of the marriage, Philip should swear 
solemnly, that he would retain uo domestic who was 
not a subject of the queen, and would bring no foreign- 
ers into the kingdom that might give umbrage to the 
En^ish ; that he would make no sdteration in the cOn- 
stihition or laws of England ; that he would not Carry 
the queen, or tmy of the children born of this mar^age, 

7 Carte» iii. 388. 
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out of the kingdom ; that if the queen should die before 
him without issue, he -would immediately leave the 
crown to the lawful heir, withdht claiming any right of 
administration whatever ; that in consequence of this 
marriage^ England should not be engaged in any war 
subsisting between France and Spain; and that the 
alliance between France and England should remain m 
fall force." 

Diicon- • But this treaty, though both the emperor and 
Mary’s ministers employed their utmost addtess 
lite En^ in framing it so as to please the English, was 
lish. far from quieting their fears and jealousies. 
They saw that words and promises were a feeble secu- 
rity against the encroachments of an Ambitious prince, 
who, as soon as he^ got possession of the power and* ad- 
vantages which the queen’s husband .must necessarily 
enjoy, could easily evade any of the articles which 
either limited his authority or obstructed his schemes. 
They were convinced, that the more favourable the con- 
ditions of the present treaty were to England, the more 
Philip would be tempted hereafter fb violate them. 
They dreaded that England, like Naples, Milan, and 
the other countries annexed to Spain, would soon feel 
the dominion oT that crown to be intolerably oppressive, 
and be constrained, as they had been, to waste its 
wealth arid vigour in wars wherein it had no interest, 
and from which it could derive no advantage. These 
sentiments prevailed so generally, that every part of the 
kingdom was filled with discontent at the match, and 
w^at*» in- indignation against thet advisers of it. Sir 

■Directina. Thomas Wyat, a gentleman of some note, and 
of godd intentions towards the public,’ took advantage 
of this,- and roused the inhabitants of Kent to Arms, in 
orde^r to jsave their country from a foreign yoke, ^^eat 
A tuM' to Jtandarl^be 
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was so utterly unprovided for defence, that, the aspect 
of affairs was extremely threatening ; and if any noble- 
man of distinction had joined the raaleconteuts, or liad 
Wyat possessed talents equal in any degree to the bold- 
ness of his enterprise, the insurrection must have proved 
fatal to Mary’s power. But all Wyat's measures were 
concerted with so little prudence, and executed with 
such irresolution, that many of his followers forsook 
him; the rest were dispersed by a handful of soldiers; 
and he himself was taken prisoner, without having made 
any effort worthy of the cause that he had undertaken, 
or suitable to the ardour with which he engaged in it. 
He suffered the punishment due to his rashness and re- 
bellion. The queen’s authority was confirmed and in- 
creased by her success in defeating this inconsiderate 
attempt to abridge it. The lady Jane Gray, whose title 
the ambition of her relations had set up in opposition 
to that of the queen, was, notwithstanding her youth 
and innocence, brought to the scaffold. The lady Eli- 
zabeth, the queen’s sister, was observed with the roost 
jealous attention. The treaty of marriage was ratified 
by the parliament. 

The mar- PlidlP landed in England with a magnificent 
riageceie- retinue. Celebrated his nuptials with great solem- 
' nity ; aud though he could not lay aside his na- 
tural severity and pride, or assume gracious and popu- 
lar manners, he endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
the English nobility by his extraordinary liberality. 
Lest that should fail of acquiring him such influence in 
the govemmei\t of the kingdom as be aimed at obtain- 
ing, the emperor kept a body of twelve thousand men 
on the coast of Flanders, in readiness to embark for 
England, and to support his son in all his enterprises. 

Im^oldened by all these favourable circum- 

■ a ^ _ 1 ^^1 !!! 
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reti^mni Edwaid th«.Sixtb, in favour of 4:heReforma1ioni 
Were' repealed ; (he Protestant clergy ejected;, 
all the foihis and rites of the Popish worship Were re- 
established ; die nation was solemnly absolved from the 
guilt which it had contracted during the period' of its 
apostacy, and was publicly reconciled to the church of 
Rome by cardinal Pole, who, immediately after the 
queen’s marriage, was permitted to continue his journey 
to England, and to exercise his legatine functions with 
the most ample po.wer.' Not satisfied with having over- 
turned the Protestant church, and re-establishing the 
ancient system on its ruins, Mary insisted that all her 
subjects should conform to the same mode of worship 
which she preferred ; should profess their faith in the 
same creed which she had approved ; 'and abjure every 
practice or opinion that was deemed repugnant to either 
of them. Powers altogether unknown in the English 
constitution, were vested in certain persons appointed 
to take cognizance of heresy, and they proceeded to 
exercise them with more than inquisitorial severity. 
The prospect of danger, however, did noi intimidate 
the principal teachers of the Protestant doctrines, who 
believed that they were contending for truths of the ut- 
most Consequence to the happiness of mankind. They 
boldly avowed their sentiments, and were condemned 
to that cruel deafti which the church of Rome reserves 
'foe its enemies. This shocking punishment was in- 
flicted with that barbarity which the rancour of false 
zeal alone can inspire. *1116 English, who are inferior 
in humanily to no people in Eurc^, and remarkable 
for the (nildness of their public executions, beheld, 
witft astonishment and horror, persons who had filled 
the most respectable stations in their chureb, and who 
were venerable on account of their age, their pie||K|^d 
(heir literature, condemned to endure tortnents tdl^^eh 
:their . laws did not subject even tiie most atrocious 
eriininals. . 
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This extreme rigour did not accon^lish die 
she which Mary aimed. The patience and 

hwi to fortitude with which these martyrs for the Re- 
sumount. submitted to their sufferings, the he- 

roic contempt of death expressed by persons of every 
rank, and age, and sex, confirmed many more id the 
Protestant faith, than the threats of their enraged per- 
secutors could frighten into apostacy. The business of 
such as were, intrusted with ^ing heretics 'multiplied 
continually, and appeared to be as endless as it was 
odious. The queen’s ablest ministers became sensible 
how impolitic, as well as dangerous, it was to irritate 
the people bv the frequent spectade of public execu- 
tions, which they detested as no less unjust than cruel. 
Even .Philip was so thoroughly convinced of her having 
run to an excess of rigour, that on this occasion he as- 
sumed a part to which he was litfle accustomed, be^ 
coming .an^Advocate for moderation and lenity.* 

The Eng- But, notwithstanding this attempt to ingra- 
li,m of" tiate himself with the English, they discovered 
Philip, a constant jealousy and distrust of all his in- 
tentions ; and when some members, who had been 
gained by the court, ventured to move in the house oi 
commons, that the nation ought to. assist the emperor, 
the queen’s father-in-law, in his war against France^ 
the proposal was rejected witli general dissatisfaction. 
A motion which was made, tl>at the parliament should 
give ife consent that Philip ipight be publicly crowned 
as the queen’s husband, met with 8uq)i a cold recep- 
tion, that it was instancy withdrawn.'’ 

The The king;, of France had observed the pro- 

gress of tl^ie'emperor’s negotiation in England 
with mu A uneasiness. The groat accession 
. ’ of territSes as well as reputation which his 
enemy would acquire by the marriage of bis 
son with the queen of such a powerful kingdom, 

• Oodfin’i AnneU of Q. Meiy. ep. Kemet. ». ii. p. 3*9. Bunief'. Birt. of 

Reform, iio S98. 305. v i j — -eiA 
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was obvious and formidable. He easily foresaw that 
the English, notwithstanding all their fears and pre- 
cautions, would be soon drawn in to take part in the 
quarrels on the continent, and be compelled to act in 
subserviency to the emperor s ambitious schemes. For 
this l^ason, Henry had given it in charge to his ambas- 
sador at the court of London, to employ all his address 
in order to defeat or retard the treaty of marriage ; and, 
as there was not, at that time, any prince of the blood 
in France, whom he could propose to the queen as a 
husband, he instructed him to co-operate with such of 
the English as wished their sovereign to marry one of 
her own subjects. But the queen’s ardour and preci- 
pitation in closing with the first overtures in favour of 
Philip, having, rendered all his endeavours ineffectual, 
Henry was so far from thinking it prudent to give any 
aid to the English malecontents, though earnestly soli- 
cited by Wyat and their other leaders, who tempted 
him to take them under his protection, by offers of 
great “ advantage to France, that he commanded his 
ambassador to congratulate the queen in the warmest 
terms upon the suppression of the insurrection. 

Hispre- Notwithstanding th^e external professions, 
jwatioM Henry dreaded so much the consequence of 
gorouB this alliance, which more than compensated for 
campaign, ^jj epiperor 'h^d lost in Germany, that he 

determined to carry on his military operations both in 
the Low Countries" and in Italy, with extraordinary 
vigour, in ord^ that he might compel Charles to ac- 
cept of an equitable peace, befqre daughter-in-law 
could surmount the aversion of^ Imf subjects to a wai* 
on the continent, and prevail on )^em to assist the 
emperor, either with money or troops. For this pur- 
pose he exerted himself to the utmost^ in or^r ^^ve 
a numerous army early assembled on. the froifqPP^f 
the Netherlands, and while one psurt of it laid ^i^te 
the open country of Artois,, the main body, undeif the 
constable Montmoreiicy, advanced towards the pro- 
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vinces of Liege and Hainault by the forest of Ar- 
dennes. 

The campaign was opened with the siege of 
Mariemburg, a town which the queen of Hun- 
gary, the governess of the Low Countries, had 
fortified at great expense ; but, being destitute of a suf- 
ficient garrison, it surrendered in six days. Henry, 
elated with this success, put himself at the head 
Jane *8. aiTOy, and investing Bouvines, took it by 

assault, after a short resistance. With equjl facility 
he became master of Dinant ; and then, turning to flie 
left, bent his march towards the province of Artois. 
The em. The large sums which the emperor had remit- 
peror ii(tie ^ ^ j England had so exhausted hi^ frea- 
strnctit. sury, as to render his preparations, at tfiis 
juncture, slower and more dilatory than usual. He had 
no body of troops to make head against the French at 
their first entrance into his territories ; and though he 
drew together all the forces in the country m the ut- 
most hurry, and gave the command ol them to tmanuei 
Philibert of Savoy, they were in no condition to face ■ 
an enemy so fax superior in number. The prince of 
Savoy, however, by his activity and good conduct, 
made up for his want of troops. By watching all the 
motions of the French at a distance, and by choosing 
his own posts with skill, he put it out of their power 
either to form any siege of consequence, or to attack 
him. Want of subsistence soon obliged them to tall 
back towards their own frontiers, after having burnt 
all Ae open town% and having plundered the country 
through which they marched, with a cruelty and licence 
more becoming a body of light troops, than a royal 

army led by a great monarch. , . • u • 

The V ^ut Henry, that he might not dismiss his 
SSt^army without attempting some conqu^t ade- 

quate to the great preparations, as well as san- 
g nirtft hopes, with which he had opened the can^ign. 
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invested Rehti, & plaice deemed, in that ag;e, of great 
hnportance, as,!)^ its situation on the confines of Artois 
and the Boulonnois,, it 'covered the former province, 
and protected the parties which made incursions into 
the ^tter. The town,' which was strongly fortified, 
and provided with a. numerous garrison, made a gal- 
lant defence ; but, being warmly pressed by a powerful 
army, it must soon' have yielded. The emperor, who 
at that time enjoyed a short interval of ease from the 
goiitjwas^so solicitous to save it, that, although he 
cohld bear no other motion but that of a litter, he in- 
.stantiy put himself at the head of his army, which, hav- 
ing received several reinforcements, was now strong 
enough to approach the enemy. The French were 
eager to decide the fate of Renti by a battle, and ex- 
pected it from the emperor’s arrival in his camp ; but 
Charles avoided a general action with great industry ; 
and, as he had nothing in view but to save the town, he 
hoped to accomplish that, without exposing himself to 
the consequences of such'a dangerous and doubtful event. 
An action Notwithstanding all his precautions, a dis- 
iMwcen pute about , a post which both armies endea- 

the two * a . 

mies. 'vOured to seize, broi^ht on an engagement 
A»s.i3. proved almost general. The duke of 

Guise, who commanded the wing of the French’ which 
stood the brunt of the combat, displayed valour and 
conduct worthy df _^he defender of Metz; the Impe- 
rialists, after an obstinate smuggle, were repulsed ; the 
French reinained masters the -post in dispute;, and 
if tile constable, either frOm his qgtural caution and 
slowness, or from unwillin^ess to support a rival 
whom he hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to second the impression which Ghise had made, 
the rbut of the etiemy.intist have been comitieb^The 
emperor, notwithstauding the loss 'whic^ he h^fj^^s- 
tkined, cbntinued'^Sh'^e same camp ; and the l^ench, 
being straitened for prb'visions, and finding it impos- 
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sible to carry oh the siege in the face of a hostile army, 
quitted, their intrencliments.^ They retired openly, 
courting the enemy to approach, rather than shunuiug 
an engagement. . 

. Theiinpe- But Charles, haflng gained his end, suffered 
them to march off unmolested. As soon as his ' 
, troops entered their own country, Henry threw 
garrisons into the frontier towns, and dismissed the rest 
of the army. This encouraged the Imperialists to push 
forward with a considerable body of troops into Picardy, 
and by laying waste the country with fire and sword, 
they endeavoured to revenge themselves for the ravages 
which the French had committed in Hainault and 
Artois.^ But, as they were not able to reduce any 
place of importance, they gained nothing more than 
the enemy had done by this cruel and inglorious method 
of carrying on the war. 

of The arms of France were still more unsucccss- 
itaiji. fui in Italy. The footing which the French had 
acquired in Siena, occasioned much uneasiness to Cos* 
mo de Medici, the most sagacious and enterprising of 
all the Italian princes. He dreaded the neighbourhood 
of a powerful people, ^ whom all who favoured the 
ancient republican government in Florence would have 
recourse, as to their natural protectors, against that ab- 
solute authority which the emperor had enabled him to 
CosiM de usurp ; be knew how odious he was to the 
French, on account of his attachment to tiic 
imperial party, and he foresaw that, if they 
Siene. were pem^ted to gather strength in Siena, 
Tuscany would sodh'feel the effects of their resentment. 
For these reasons, he wished with the utmost solicitude 
for the expulsion of the French out of the Sienese, 
be&^h^ had time to establish themselves tliuroughly 
in^^nbimtry, or to receive such reinforcements from 
Fn^^ a§ would render it dangerous to attack .them.' 

• Thaui, 4d0, &e. Hanei Aon. Brib. d7d. 
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As'this, however,, was properly the emperor's business, 
who was called by his interest as well as honour to dis- 
lodge those formidable intruders into the heart of his 
dominions. Cosmo laboured to throw the whole burden 
of the enterprise on him; and on that account had given 
no assistance, during the former campaign, but by ad- 
vancing some small sums of money towards the pay- 
ment of the imperial troops. 

Hcqci;^ But as the defence of the Netherlands en- 
grossed all the emperor’s attention, and his 
peror. remittances into England had drained his 
treasury, it was obvious that his operations in Italy 
would be extremely feeble ; and Cosmo plainly per- 
ceived, that if he himself did not take part openly in 
the w^r, and act with vigour, the French would scarcely 
meet with any annoyance. As his situation rendered 
this resolution necessary and unavoidable, his next care 
was to execute it in such a manner, that he might de- 
rive from it some other advantage, beside that of driv- 
ing the French out of his neighbourhood. With this 
view, he dispatched an envoy to Charles, offering to 
declare war against France, and to reduce Siena at his 
own charges, on condition that he should be repaid 
whatever he might expend in the enterprise, and be 
perused to retain all his conquests until his demands 
were fully satisfied. Charles, to whom, at this juncture, 
the war against Siena was an inferable burden, and 
Who had neither expedient nor resource that could en- 
able him to carry it on with propet vigour, closed 
gladly with &is overture ; and Qwmo, well acquainted 
with the low state of the imperial finances, flattered 
himself that the emperor, finding it impossible to reim- 
burse him, would sufiet him to keep quiet possesion 
of whatever places he should conquer.*^ 

Enteninto hopcB, he made great p|^ra^ 

•w wjtfe tions for war, and as the French kiujg had 
turned thf^ strength of his arms against the Ne- 

** Adriani Istoria dc suoi tempi* vol. i. 66t. 
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therlaiids, he did not despair of asscnibliniif such a body 
of men as would prove more than a sufficient match for 
any force which Henry could bring into the held in 
Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one of his daugh- 
^ ters to the pope’s nephew, to obtain assistance from the 
holy see, or at least to secure his remaining neutral. 
He attempted to detach the duke of Orsiui, v hose fa- 
mily had been long attached to the French party, from 
his ancient confederates, by bestowing on him another 
of his daughters ; and what was of greater consequence 
Gives the either of these, he engaged John James 
coniinand Medecino, marquis of Mariguano, to take the 

ofhisarniv , r i • mi • 

to Mede- command of his army.* This officer, from a 
very low condition in life, had raised himself, 
through all the ranks of service, to high command, and 
had displayed talents, and acquired reputation in war, 
which entitled him to be placed on a level with tlie 
greatest generals in that martial age. Having attained 
a station of eminence so dlsproportioncd to his birth, 
he laboured with a fond solicitude to conceal his ori- 
ginal obscurity, by giving out that he was descended 
of the family, of Medici, to which honour the casual 
resemblance of his name was his only pretension. 
Cosmo, happy that be could gratify him at such an 
easy rate, flattered his vanity in this point, acknow- 
ledged him as a relation, and permitted him to assume 
the arms of his family. Medecino, eager to serve the 
head of that family of which he now considered himself 
as a branch, applied with wonderful zeal and assiduity 
to raise troops ; and as, during his long service, he had 
acquired great credit with the leaders of those merce- 
nary bands which formed the strength of Italian armies, 
he engaged the most eminent of them to follow Cosmo's 
standard. 

To oppose this able general, and tl»c formid- 
trusted ^ able army which he had assembled, the king of 

^ Adrian} ntor1a» vol. i. p. 
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with ttie France made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Floren- 

commanci , 

the tine nobleman, who had resided long in France, 
^ aQ exile, and ^fho had risen djt his jOierit to 
high reputation as well as command in the 
army. He was the son of Philip Strozzi, who, in the 
year 1537, had concurred with such ardour in the at-. 
tempt to expel the family of Medici put of .Florence, in 
order to re-establish the ancient republicahfom of go- 
vernment ; and who had perished in the undertaking. 
The son inherited the implacable aversion to the Me- 
dici, as well as the same enthusiastic zea] for the liberty 
of Florence j whichliad animated his father, whose death 
he was impatient to revenge. Henry flattered himself 
that his army would make rapid progress under a ge- 
neral whose zeal to promote his interest v^as roused and 
seconded by such powei^ul passions ; ^especially as he 
had allotted hlin, for the scene of action, his^native 
country, in which he had many powerful partisans, 
ready, to facUitate all his operations. . 

Theim- But how specious soever the mptives might 
appear whi(^ induced Henry to make this 
choice., choice, it pjoved fatal to the interests of France 
in Italy. Cosmo,- soon as he heard that the mortal 
V enemy of his family was appointed to take the command 
in Tuscany, concluded that the king of France aimed at 
something more than the protection of the Sienese, and 
saw the n^cessi^ ^ naakihg; extraordinary efforts,*^ not 
f^erely to reduce hut toBtivehimself from destruc- 
tion. At the same ti|ne^ of Ferrara, who had 

the entire direc^pn of the French affsito. in Italy, consi- 
dered Strozzi ^ .a fprmidaide rival in ..power, and, in 
order to prevent hif; acquiring any, increase of authority 
from success, .he Was: "|^tremel|^ remiss, in supplying 
hiin either wifh 'toon^ ^pny 1^ troops,, or with* pro- 
visions to support them.. . Strom himself, hlind^ by 
his resentment against the Medici, pushed on his ope- 
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rations with the impetuosity of revenge, rather Aan 
with the caution and prudence becoming a great gje- 
neral. 

At first, however, he attacked several towns 
of Mur- in the territory of Florence with such vigour as 
obliged Medecino, in order to check his pro- 
stress, to withdraw the greater part of his army from 
Siena, ^hich he had invested before Strozzi s arrival in 
Italy. As Cosmo sustained the whole burden of milH 
tiyry operations, the expense of which must soon have 
exhausted his revenues ; as neither the viceroy of Na- 
ples nor governor of Milan were in condition to afford 
him any effectual aid ; and, as the troops which Mede- 
cino had left in the camp before Siena, could attempt 
nothing against it during his absence, it was Strozzi’s 
business to have protracted the war, and to have trans- 
ferred the seat of it into the territories of Florence ; but 


the hope of ruining his enemy by one decisive blow, 
precipitated him into a general engagement not 
Augusts, — Ti^ — . — armies were nearly 


far from Marciano. 


equal in number ; but a body of Italian cavalry, in 
which Strozzi placed great confidence, having fted with- 
out making any resistance, either through the treachery 
*ia which cowardice of the officers who commanded it, 

the French infantry remained exposed to the attacks of 
f^te^ all Medeciho^s troops. Encouraged, however, 


by Strozzi’s presence and example, who, after receiving 
a dangerous wound in endeavouring to rally the ca- 
valry, placed himself at the head of the infantry, and 
manifested an admirable presence of mind, as well as 
extraordinary valour, they stood their ground with j^eat 
firmness, and repulsed such of the enemy as ventured 
to abroach tlwm. But thote gallant trbops, being, 
surrj^idbd at last on every side, and tom in pieces by 
a b4v7 of cannon, which Medeemo brought to hear 
upon^em, the Florentine cavalry broke in on iheir 
flanks, and a general rout ensued. Strozzi, faint with 
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the loss of blood, and deeply affected with the fatal 
consequences of his own rashness, foqnd the utmost 
difficulty in making his escape with a handful of men.* 
Medecino Medecino returned immediately to the siege 
of Siena with his victorious forces; and as 
Strozzi could not, after the greatest efforts of 
activity, collect as many men as to form the appear- 
ance of a regular army, he had leisure to cariy on 
his approaches against the town without molesta- 
tion. But the Sienese, instead of sinking into de- 
spair upon this cruel disappointment of their only hope 
of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themselves to 
Which ia the utmost extrmity, with that undaunted for- 
defended titude which the love of liberty alone can in- 
MDsmd ** This generous resolution was warmly 

Honiuc. seconded by Monluc, who commanded the 
French garrison in the town. The active and* enter- 
prising courage which he had displayed on many oc- 
casjpns, had procured him this command ; and as he 
had ambition which aspired at the highest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but 
what he could derive from merit, he determined to dis- 
tinguish his defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts 
of valour and perseverance. For this purpose, he re-* 
paired and strengthened the fortifications with unwea- 
ried industry ; he trained the citizens to the use of 
arms, and accustomed them to go through the fatigues 
and dangers of service in common with the soldiers ; 
and, as the enemy were extremely strict in guarding all 
the avenues to the city, he husbanded the provisions 
in the magazines with the most parsimonious eco- 
nomy, and prevailed on the soldiers, as well as the 
citizens, to restrict themselves to a very moderate daily 
allowance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his army was not numerous enough to storm the/town 
by open fqrce, ventured twice to assault it by surprise; 

r Ptcci Meniorie deUi Siena, vol. ir. p. 157. 
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but he was received each time with so much spirit, and 
repulsed with^uch loss, as discouraged him from re- 
peating the attempt, and left him no hopes of reducing 
the town but by famine. 

'Medeciao With this vicw, he fortified his own camp 
Se^^into a with great care, occupied all the posts of 
blockade, strength round the place, and having entirely 
<;ut off the besieged from any communication with 
the adjacent country, he waited patiently until ne- 
cessity should compel them to open their gates. But 
their enthusiastic zeal for liberty m^de the citizens de- 
spise the distresses occasioned by. the scarcity of pro- 
visions, and supported them long under all the mise- 
ries of famine. Monluc, % his example and exhorta- 
tions, taught his soldiers to vie with them in patience 
and abstinence; and it was not until they had with- 
stood a siege of ten monthly until they had eaten up 
all the horses, dogs, and other animals in the place, 
and were reduced almost to tlieir last morsel of bread, 
that they proposed a capitulation. Even then they 

demanded honourable terms: and iis Cosmo, 

1555 . ^ , * 

though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt them 
to venture upon some wild enterprise, he immediately 
granted them conditions more favourable than they 
could have expected. 

April 99 capitulation was made in the emperor’s 

Tbetowii name, who engaged to take the republic of 
emime to^ Siena under the protection of the empire; he 
capiiuiaie. promised to maintain the ancient liberties of 
the city, to allow the magistrates the full exercise of 
their former authority, to secure the citizens in the 
undisturbed possession of thev privileges and pro- 
perty; he granted an ample and unlimited pardon to 
all h^ borne arms against him; he reserved to 
himself the right of placing a garrison in the town, but 
engaged pot to. rebuild the citadel without the conseut 

V 2 ' 
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of the citizens. ‘ Monluc and his French garrison were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 

Medecino observed the artides of capitulation, as 
far as* depended on him, with- great' exactness. No 
violence or insult whatever was offered to the inhabi- 
tants, and the French garrison was treated with all the 
Many of respcct due to theif spirit and bravery. But 
^ire tT* citizens suspecting, from the ex- 

traordinary facility with which they had ob- 
tained such favourable conditions, that the em- 
peror as Well aS Cosmo, would take the first oppor- 
tunity of violating them, and disdaining to possess a 
prd:arioUs libertyj which depended on the will of an- 
other, abandoned the place of their nativity, and ac- 
companied the French to Mont6-Alcino; Porto Ercole, 
and otiier small towns in the territory of .&e republic. 
Andesu- They established, in Monte-Alcino* the same 
model of government to which they had been 
*>«»«• atccustotiied at Siena, and appointing magis- 
traies with the same titles and jurisdiction, solaced 
themselves with t^is image of their ancient liberty. 
Hardsbipt. The fbars of the Sienese concerning the fate 
the*Siitbf their country were not imaginary, or their 
wera'rab. suspiciou of the cmperor and Cosmo ill-founded ; 
jected. for no sooner had the imperial troops taken pos- 
session of the town, than Cosmo, without -regarding 
tire articles of capitulation, not only diii^aci^ Ae ma- 
gistrates' who were in 6fiiCe, - tu|d nominated fiCw ones 
d^pted to hiS'Own interest, but comnrsmtihd all the 
cities to deliver up their amis to -p^wns W^hom he 
appointed to receive thein.- They : siibrnitied to the 
former^ itom neCeB8ii;^'’toough witir%ff .|ha reluctance 
and regr« which - m'en acci^tomed ; to liberty feel in 
obeying the firpt commands - a master, i They did 

nCt yield tire same tame to^'^e latter ;.- fuid 

manypaspiisof di8ti||cti^^i&er;'thah degrade them- 
selves from the rank of freemen tb' the condition of 
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slaves, by surrendering their arms, fled to their coun- 
tiymen at Mbnte-Alcino, and chose to endure all the 
hardships, and to encounter all the dangers, which they 
had reason to expect in that new station, where tliey 
had fixed the se^t of their republic. 

Conno at- Cosifio, not reckoning himself secure while 
wito'iudrc- numbers of implacable and desperate cue- 
mies were settled in his neighbourhood, and 
retained any degree of power, solicited Medecino 
to attack them in their different places of retreat, be> 
fore they had time to recruit their strength and spirits, 
after the many calamities which they had suffered. He 
prevailed on him, though his army was much weakened 
by hard duty during the siege of Siena, to invest Porto 
Ercole; and the fortifications being both slight and 
incomplete, the besieged were soon cotnpelled to open 
-their gates. An unexpected order, which Me- 
““ dccino received from the emperor to detach the 
greater part of his troops into Piedmont, prevented 
fkrther operations, and permitted the Sienese exileS to 
reside for some time undisturbed in Mont^-Alcino. 
But their unhappy countrymen who remained at Siena, 
were not yet at the -end of their sufferings; for the em- 
peror, instead of adhering to the articles of capitula- 
tion, granted his son Philip the investiture of that city 
and all its dependencies ; and Francis de Toledo, in 
the name pf their new master, proceeded to settle the 
civil and military govemment, treated them like a con- 
quered people, and ssd^cted them to the Spanish yoke, 
without paying any regard whatever to their privileges 

or ancient form of government '* 

- The imperial army in Piedmont had been so 

feeble for some time, an^. its commander so in- 
"*“*■ active, -that the mnperor, in order to give vigour 

to hh^operations in that quarter, found it necessary not 

■ » SMd. 6l7s ThiUJi. lib. xv. 596. 537. adnot. rar. pneciptui- 

ram ah aaiio 1550 ad Idtil ap. Freherum, vol. ul p. 569. Pecci* Memdiw dolla 
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only to recall Medeciho’s troops from Tuscany while in 
the career of conquest, but to employ in Piedmont a 
general of such reputation and abilities, as might'coun- 
terbalance the great military talents of the marechal 
Brissac, who was at the head of the French forces in 
that country. 

Charles He pitched on the duke of Alva for th*at pur- 
ih^du^ "pose ; but that choice was as much the effect of 
genlraiis- ^ court iutriguCj as of his opinion with respect 
simo there, to the duke’s merit Alva had long made court 
to Philip with the utmost assiduity, and had endea- 
voured to work himself into his confidence by all the 
insinuating arts of which his haughty and inflexible na- 
ture was capable. As he nearly resembled that prince 
in many features of his character, he began to gain 
much of his good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip’s 
favourite, who dreaded the progress which this formi- 
dable rival made in his master's affections, had the ad- 
dress to prevail with the emperor to name Alva to this 
command. The duke, though sensible that he owed 
this distinction to^the malicious arts of an enemy, who 
had no other aim thaiSti to remove him at a distance from 
court, was of such punctilious honoui^, that he would 
not decline a command that appeared dangerous and 
difficult, but at the same titne. was so haughty, that he 
would not accept of it but on his own terms, insisting 
on being appointed the emperor s vicar-general in Italy, 
with the supreme military command of all the imperial 
and Spanish territori^ in that country. Charles granted 
all his demands ; and he took possess!^ of bis new dig- 
nity with almost unlimited authority. , 

Jlis opera- His first op^ratioas, however^ ;^were neither 
proportioned to hil former 'x^uJation and the 
extensive powers with frhich- he wav invested, 
nor did'^&ey come up to Jthie^itMperCHrls expectations. 
Briesac had under hiscomm^d an.army which, though 
* inferior in number to the Imperiidists, was composed of 
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chosen troops, which having grown «old in sen^icc in 
that country, where every town was fortified, and every 
castle capable of being defended, were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the manner of carrying on war there. 
By their valour, and his own good conduct, Brissac 
not only defeated all the attempts of the Imperialists, 
but added new conquests to the territories of which he 
was formerly master. Alva, after having boasted, witli 
his usual arrogance, that he would drive the French 
out of Piedmont in a few weeks, was obliged to retire 
into winter-quarters, with the mortification of being un- 
able to preserve entire that part of the country of which 
the emperor had hitherto kept possession.' 

As the operations of this campaign in Piedmont were 
indecisive, those in the Netherlands were inconsider- 
able, neither the emperor nor king of France being able 
to bring into the field an army strong enough to iindcr- 
Aconspi- ^ke any enterprise of moment. But what Charles 
tobe- wanted in force, be endeavoured to supply by a 
to (he'Iin- bold stratagem, the success of which would have 
penaiistfc jjggjj gqual to that of the mj^st vigorous cam- 
paign. Duripg the siege of Metz, Leonard, father 
guardian of a convent of Franciscans in that city, had 
insinuated himself far into the esteem and favour of the 
duke of Ghiis^, by his attachment to the French, Being 
a man of an active and intriguing spirit, he had been 
extremely useful both in animating the inhabitants to 
sustain with patience all the hardships of the siege, and 
in procuring intelligence of tlie enemy’s designs and 
motions. The merit of those important services, toge- 
ther with the warm recommendations of the duke of 
Guise, seculied him such high confidence witli Viclle- 
ville, who was appointed governor of Metz when Guise 
left the town, that he was permitted to converse or cor- 
respond with whatever pewons he thought fit, and no- 
thing that Im, did created any suspicion. This monk, 

* Tlioati. lib. 399, 'Guklicnun Hisl. dc S»vo>c, tonu i. dJX 
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from the levity natural to bold aind projecting adven- 
turers ; or from resentment against the Ftench, who had 
not bestowed on him such rewards as he thought due 
to his own merit ; or tempted by ihe unlimited confi- 
fidence which was placed in him, to imagine that he 
might carry on and accotnplish'any scheme with per- 
fect securi^, formed a design of betraying Metz to the 
Imperialists. 

tim plan He communicated his intentions to tile queen- 

dowager of Hungary, who governed the Low 
Countries in the name of 'faer brother. She approving, 
without any scruple, any act of treachery, from which 
the emperor might derive such signal advantage, as- 
sisted the father, guardia^ in concerting the most proper 
plan for insuring its success. They agreed, that the 
father .guardian should endeavour to gain his monks to 
concur in promoting the design ; that he should intro- 
duce into the consent a certain number of chosen sol- 
diers, disguised in the habit of friars ; that n^hen every 
thing was ripe for execution, the governor of Ihionville 
should march towards Metz in the night with a consi- 
d«able body oftiroo^s, and attempt to scale the ram- 
parts ; that while the garrison was employed in resist- 
ing tiie assailants, the monks should set fire to the town 
in different places; that the soldiers who lay concealed 
should sally out of the convent, and ^ack those who 
defended the ramparts in the rear. Amidst the univer- 
sal terror and confusion which events so unexpected 
would occasion, it wax not doubted but tiiat the Impe- 
rialists might becomeihasters of the|qtro. As a recom- 
pense for this service the father gnardfan stipulated that 
he should be appoiB||d. bishop of Metx, and ample re- 
wards were promised 16 sueh of his monks as riiould be 
most active in co-operating with bi m ', ‘ 
mpto^ » The father guardian accomplished what he 
S'®"' had undertaken to perform with great secrecy 
and dispatch. By his authority and arguments, as well 
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as by -the prospect of wealth and honours which he set 
before his monks, he prevailed on all of them to enter 
into the coilspiracy. He introduced into the convent, 
without being suspected, as many soldiers as were 
thought sufficient. The governor of Thionville, ap- 
prised in due time of the design, had assembled a 
proper number of troops for executing it ; and the mo- 
ment approached, which probably would have wrested 
from Henry the most important of all his conquests. 

I, dii- But, happily for France, on the very day that 
covered. fixcd for Striking the blow, Vielleville, an 
able and vigilant officer, received information from a 
spy whom he entertained at Tiiionville, that certain 
Franciscan friars resorted frequently thither, and were 
admitted to many private conferences with the governor, 
who was carrying on preparations for some military en- 
terprise with great dispatch, but with a most mysterious 
secrecy. This was sufficient to awaken Vielleville’s 
suspicions. Without comuiuiMcating these to any per- 
son, he instantly visited cohvent of Franciscans; 
detected the soldiers who were concealed there ; and 
forced them to discover as much as they knew concern- 
ing the nature of the enterprise. The father guardian, 
who bad gone to Thionville that be might put the last 
hand to his machinations, was seized at the gale as he 
returned; and he, in order to save himself from the 
rack, revealed all the circumstances of the conspiracy. 
A bod^ Vielleville, not satisfied witli having seized 
the traitors, and having frustrated their schemes, 
fcated. solicitous to take advantage of tlie disco- 

veries which be had made, so as to be revenged on the 
Imperialists. For this purpose he marched out with 
the best troops in his garrison, and placing these in 
ambush near the road, by which the father guardian had 
informed him that the governor of Thionville would 
approach Metz, he fell’ upon the Imperialists with great 
fury, as they advanced in perfect security, without sus- 
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pecting any danger to be near. Confounded at this 
sudden attack, by an enemy whom they expected to 
surprise, they made little resistance ; and a great part 
of the troops employed in this service, among whom 
were many persons of distinction, was killed or taken 
prisoners. Before next morning, Vielleville returned 
to Metz in triumph. 

Tho No resolution was taken for some time con- 

I ne con- 

p^nbhed father guardian and his 

monks, the framers and conductors of this dan- 
gerous conspiracy. Regard for the honour of a body 
so numerous and respectable as the Franciscans, and 
unwillingness to afford a subject of triumph to the ene- 
mies of the Romish church by their disgrace, seem to 
have occasioned this delay. But at length, the neces- 
sity of inflicting exemplary punishment upon them, in 
order to deter others from venturing to commit the same 
crime, became so evident, that orders were issued to 
proceed to their trial. The guilt was made apparent 
by the clearest evidence; and sentence of death was 
passed upon the father guardian, together with twenty 
monks. On the evening previous to the day fixed for 
their execution, the jailer took them out of the dun- 
, geons in which they had hitherto been confined sepa- 
rately, and shut them all. up in one great room, that 
they might confess their sips one to another, and join 
together in preparing for a future state. But as soon 
as they were left alone, instead of employing themselves 
in the religious exercises suitable to -their condition, 
they began to reproach the father guardian, and four of 
the senior monks who had been most active in seducing 
them, for their inordinate ambition, which had brought 
such misery, on them, • and such disgrace upon their 
order. From reproaches they proceeded to curses and 
execration, and at last, in a frenzy of rage and de- 
spair, they fell upon them with such violence, that they 
murdered the father gum-dian on the spot, and so dis- 
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abled the other four, that it became necessary to carry 
them next rooming in a cart, together with the dead 
body of the father guardian, to the place of execution. 
Six of the youngest were pardoned, the rest suftered 
tlie punishment which their crime merited.*' 

A fruitless Though both partics, exhausted by the length 
Soff’ of the war, carried it on in this languishing 
manner, neither of them shewed any disposi- 
peace. tion to listen to overtures of peace. Cardinal 
Pole, indeed, laboured with all the zeal becoming liis 
piety and humanity, to re-establish concord among the 
princes of Christendom. He had not only j>ersuadiid 
liis mistress, the queen of England, to enter warmly 
into his sentiments, and to offer her mediation to tlic 
contending powers, but had prevailed both on tlie em- 
peror and king of France to send their plenipotentiaries 
to a village between Graveiincs and Ardres. lie him- 
self, together with Gardiner bishop of Winchester, re- 
paired thither in order to preside as mediators in the 
conferences which were to be held for adjusting all the 
points in difference. But though each of the inoimrchs 
committed this negotiation to some of their ministers, 
in whom they placed tlie greatest confidence, it was 
soon evident that they came together with no sincere 
M 21 accommodation. Each proposed ar- 

ticles so extravagant that they could have no 
hopes of their being accepted. Pole, after exerting in 
vain all his ^al and address, in order to persuade them 
to relinquish wch extravagant- demands, and to con- 
sent to the substiitiition of more equal conditions, be- 
came sensible of the folly of wasting ’•time, in attempt- 
ing to re-establish concord betw^eeu those^ whom their 
obstinacy rendered irreconcilable, broke off the con- 
ference, and returned to England.* 

k Tbuftn. Hb. tv. p. 522. Bcicar. Com. Her. 860 . Memoln da IVUirccb. 
Viellcviltc, par Af. Charloii, torn. Hi. p. 94 ^, &c. p. .347. Par. 17.W. 

1 Tbatti. lib. xv. p. 523. jMem. du Uibbier, tom. ii. p. 61.3. 
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Affaira of During these transactions in other parts of 
Germany, pjurope, Gremiany enjoyed such profound tran- 
quillity, as afforded the diet full leisure' to deliberate, 
and to establish proper regulations concerning a point 
of the greatest consequence to' the internal peace of 
the empire.' By the treafy^ of Passau, in 1552, it had 
been referred to the next diet of the empire to confirm 
and perfect the plan of religious pacification which 
was then agreed updn. The terror and confusion with 
which the violent commotions excited by Albert of 
Brandenburg had filled Germany, as well as the con- 
stant attention vfhich Ferdinand was obliged to give 
to the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto prevented the 
holding a diet, though it had been sunynoned, soon 
after the conclusion of the treaty, to meet at Augsburg. 
Diet held ® Deccssary on many 

burg^itiu Ferdinand, about the beginning of 

Feraj. this year had repaired to Augsburg. Though 
•i!ecci few of the princes were present either in person 
in it. Qj. jjy tjjgjr deputies, he opened the assembly 
by a speech, in which he proposed a termination of 
the dissensions to’ which the new tenets and contro- 
versies with regard to religion had given rise, not only 
as the first and great business of the diet, but as the 
point which both the emperor and he bad most at 
heart. He represented the innumerable obstacles which 
the emperor had to surmount, before he could procure 
the convocation of a general council, as well as the 
fatal accidents which.-bad for some tiine retarded, and 
had at last suspended the consultations of that assem- 
bly. He observed, that experience. bad already taught 
how vain it was to expect any remedy feu: evils, which 
demanded immediate Redress from a general council, 
the -asseilbling of -which’ would either be prevented, 
or its (deliberations be interrupted by the dissensions 
and hostilities of the princes, of Christendom : that a 
national council in Germanyj which,‘Bs some imagined, 
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n^iglit be called with greater ease, and deliberate with 
more perfect security, was an assembly of an unprece- 
dented nature, the jurisdiction ot which was uncertaiu 
in its extent, and the form of its proceedings unde- 
fined ; that in his opinion there remained but one method 
for composing their unhappy differences, which, though 
it had been often tried without success, yet might prove 
effectual if it were attempted with a better and more 
pacific spirit than had appeared on former occasions, 
and that was to ehoose a few men of learning, abilities, 
and moderation, who, by discussing the disputed arti- 
cles in an amicable conference, might explain them in 
such a manner as to bring the contending parties either 
to unite in sentiment or to differ with charity. 

Siispicioni This speech being printed in common form, 
rfuie'pro- dispersed over the empire, revived the 
tcstaiij. fears and jealousies of the Protestants; Fer- 
dinand, they observed with much surprise, had not once 
mentioned, in his address to the diet, .the treaty of 
Passau, the stipulations of which they considered as 
the great security of their rejigious liberty. The sus- 
picions to which this gave rise were confirmed by the 
accounts which they daily received of the extreme se- 
verity with which Ferdinand treated their Protestant 
brethren in his hereditary dominions ; and as it was 
natural to consider his actions as the surest indication 
of his intentions, this diminished their confidence in 
those pompous professions of moderation and of zeal 
for the rercstablishment of coneprd, to which his prac- 
tice seemed to be so repugnant. 

. p The arrival of the cardinal Moroni, whom 

the pope had appointed to attend the diet as 
of A nuncio his nuncio, completed their conviction, and 
left them no room to doubt that some danger- 
ous machination was forming against the peace 
and lafety of the Protestant church. Julius, elated with 
tbe unexpected return of the English nation from apos- 
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tacy, began to flatter himself, that th^ spirit of mutiny 
and revolt having now spent its force, the happy period 
was come when the church might resume its ancient 
authority, and be obeyed by the people with the same 
tame submission as formerly. Full of these hopes he 
had sent .Moroni to Augsburg, with instructions to 
employ his eloquence, to excite the Germans to imitate 
the laudable example of the English, and his political 
address in order to prevent any decree^ of the diet to 
the detriment of the Catholic faith. As Moroni inhe- 
rited from his father, the chancellor of hlilan, uncom- 
mon talents for negotiation and intri^^, he could 
hardly have failed of embarrassing the measures of the 
Protestants in the diet, or of defeating whatever they 
aimed at obtaining in it for flieir farther security. 

The death unforeseeil event delivered them from 

of juiiuii all the danger which they had reason to appre- 
hend from Moroni’s presence. Julius, by aban- 
doning himself to pleasures and amusements, no less 
unbecoming his age than his character, having con- 
tracted such habits of dissipation, that any serious oc- 
cupation, especially if attended with difficulty, be- 
came an intolerable burden to him, had long resisted 
the soUcitations of his nephew to hold a consistory, 
because he expected there a violent opposition to his 
schemes in favour of that young man. But when all 
the pretexts which he cCuld invent for eluding this re- 
quest were exhausted, and at the saiae time his indo- 
lent aversion to business continued to grow upon him, 
he feigned indisposition rather than yield to his ne- 
phew’s importunity ; and that he might give the deceit 
a greater coldur of probability, he not only confined 
himself to his apartment^ but changed his usual diet, 
and manner of life. By persisting too^ long in acting 
this ridic^ous part, he contracted a real disease, of 
. wmch he died in a few«days, leaying his in- 
famous minion the cardinal de Mont to bear 
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his name, and to disgrace the dignity which he had 
conferred upon him.'“ As soon us Morone 
€io sets out heard of liis death, he set out abniptJy from 
Augsburg, where he had resided only a few 
days, that he might be present at the election of a new 
pontiff. 

One cause of their suspicions and fears being 
nand’.rea-thus removcd, the Protestants soon became sen- 
wishing to sible that their conjectures concernintf Fcrdi- 
nand s intentions, however specious, Avero ill- 
founded, and that he had no thoughts of vio- 
lating the articles, favourable to them in the treaty of 
Passau. Charles, from the time that Maurice had de- 
feated all h^ schemes in the empire, and overturned 
the great system of religious and civil despotism, which 
he had almost established tliere, gave little attention 
to the internal government of Germany, and permitted 
his brother to pursue whatever measures he judged 
most salutary and expedient Ferdinand, less ambi- 
tious and enterprising than the emperor, instead of re- 
suming a plan, which he, with power and resources so 
far superior, had failed of accomplishing, endeavoured 
to attach the princes of the empire to his family by an 
administration uniformly moderate and equitable. To 
this he gave, at present, particular attention, because his 
situation at this juncture rendered it necessary to court 
their favour and support with more than usual assiduity. 
Oivies Charles had again resumed his favourite 
wraed'his project of acquiring the imperial crown for his 
aiteHng Philip, the prosecution of which, thcrecep- 

^ tion it had met with when first proposed had 
die empire, obliged him to suspend, but had not induced 
iim to relinquish. This led him warmly to renew his 
request to his brother, that he would accept of some 
compensation for his prior right of successijj^, and sa- 
crifice that to the g^randeur of the house of Austria. 

Ofiupbr. PaQTiiiiue de Vitif PonliScomy p. Itiuaii. lib. xv. 517. 
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Ferdinand, who -was as little disposed as formerly to 
give such an extraordinaiy proof of self-denial, being 
sensible that in order, to defeat this scheme, not only 
the most indexible firmness on his part, but a vigorous 
declaration from the princes of the empire in behalf of 
his title, were requisite, Was willing to purchase their 
favour by gratifying them in every - point that they 
deemed interesting or essential. 

The Turks At the ‘((a.iine time he stood in- need of imme- 
diate and extraordinary aid from the Germanic 
Uungaiy. body, tis the Tqrk& after having wrested from 
him great part of Ms Hungarian , territpiies were ready 
to attack the provinces still subject to his authority with 
.-a formidable army, against which he,: could bring no 
equsit force into the field. For this aid from Germany 
he could not hope, if the internal peace of the empire 
were not established on a foundation solid in itself, and 
which should appear, even to the Protestants, so secure 
and so peraianent, as -might not only allow; them to en- 
gage in a distant war wit£i- safety, but might encourage 
them to act.ia Jt with yigbilir. 

He is A step, taken b]^ the Protestants themselves, 
tf 'short time after the opening of the diet, ren- 
dered^him still rotore cautiotis of giving them 
.»««& any-itew capse of offence. As soon as the pub- 
lication of Ferdina^s sj^^H awakened, the fears and 
suspicions .which haVe b^'n ioehtibned, the electors of 
Saxony ana ^raqd^burg, together withi^e landgrave 
of Hesse, met j^jNlumbuig,\ahd Co|^|;^^g^e ancient 
treaty of cohfirai^lcieuiiy whfch' hpd‘lra~g nni'tei^ their fa- 
milies, thejf’a4^ed^to''!it. a by which the 

contracting pa^^;|Bqn!^ i^dashlves .to adhere to the 
confession of. Atij^bhfg, and to mainteih the doctrine^ 
Whh^* it contained in their bespeotive doiaiakuis.'' 

ii^nenced by all these 'coi^id4ra- 
sMiowto Hons, . employed' his utmost address in epnduct- 

* Ch^ti^ SuoniA, 480. 
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promote jncr the deliberations of the diet, so as not to 
niodation. cxcitc the jealousy of a party on whose friend- 
ship he depended y and whose enmity, as they had not 
only taken the alarm, but had begun to prepare for 
their defence, he had so much reason to dread. The 
memberjs; of the. diet readily agreed to Ferdinand's pro- " 
posal of taking the state of religion into consideration, 
previous to any other business. But, as soon as they 
entered upon it, both parties discovered all the zeal and 
animosity vvhich, a subject so interesting naturally en- 
genders, and which the rancour.of controversy, together 
with the violence, of civil war, had inflamed to the highest 
pitch. ^ 

The^re- The Protestahts contended, that the security 
iiie*cSho- which they claimed inconsequence of the treaty 
of Passau should extend, without limitation, to 
tRuts all who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of 
Luther, or who should hereafter embrace it- Tlie Ca- 
tholics, having first of all asserted the pope's right os 
the supreme and final judge with respect to all articles 
of faith, declared, that though, on account of the pre- 
sent situation of the empire, and for the sake of peace, 
they were willing to confiim the toleration granted by 
the treaty of Passau, to suc^ jas had al]^eady ,^<o|||ed 
the new opinions; they must insist that tttsindulg^ce 
should not be extended either to tl^e cities which had 
^conformed to the Interim, or to such ecclesiastics as 
should for the future apostatize from the church of 
Rome. It was no easy matter to r^oncile such oppo- 
site pretensions, which were supported, on each side, 
by the most elaborate arguments, and tlie greatest acri- 
mony of expression, that the abiUties or zeal of theolo- 
gians long exercised in disputation could suggest. For* 
dinand, however, by his address and perseverance ; by 
softening some things on each side ; by putting a, fa- 
vourable meaning upon others ; by representing ifices- 

VOL. V. X 
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santly the necessity as well as the advantages of con- 
cord; and by threatening, on some occasions, when 
all other considerations are disregarded, to dissolve the 
diet, brought them at length to a conclusion in which 
they all agreed. 

Sept 25. Conformably to this, a recess was framed, 
of re^lra approved of, and published with the usual for- 
eetabiuhed. malities. 1^, following are the chief articles 
which it contained : — That such princes and cities as 
have declared their approbation of the confession of 
Augsburg, shall be permitted to profess the doctrine, 
and exercise the worship which it authorizes, without 
interruption or molestation from the emperor, the king 
of the Romans, pr any power or person whatsoever ; 
that the Protestants, on their part, shall give no dis- 
quiet to the princes and states who adhere to the tene^ 
and rites of the church of Rome ; that, for the future, 
no attempt shall be made towards terminating religious 
differences, but by the gentle and pacific methods of 
persuasion and conference ; that the Popish ecclesias- 
tics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such states 
as receive the confession of Augsburg ; that such as 
had seized the benefices or revenues of the church, 
previous to the treaty of Passau, shall retain possession 
of them, and be liable to no persecution in the imperial 
chamber on that accpunt ; tht^t the supreme civil power 
in every state shall have right to establish what form 
of doctrine^'' and worship it shall deem proper, and if 
any of its subjects refuse .to conform to these, shall 
permit them to remove with all their^'effects whitherso- 
ever ffiey shall please ; that if any prelate-or ecclesias- 
tic shall hereafter abandon the Romish religion, he shall 
instantly relinquish his diocess or benefice, and it shall 
be lawful for those in whom the right of nomination is 
vested, to proceed immediately to an election, as if the 
office were vacant by death or translation, and to ap- 
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point a successor of undoubted attachment to the an- 
cient system.” 

Sudi are the capital articles in diis famous 
recess, which is the haws of religious peace in 
gren of the Germany, and the bond of union among its va* 
of t^^ rious states, the sentiments of which are so ex- 
*“”• different with respect to points the most 

interesting as wdl as important In our age and na- 
tion, to which the idea of toleration is famfliar, and its 
beneficial effects well known, it may seem strange, that 
a method of terminating their dissensjotis, so suitable 
to the mild and charitable spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion, did not sooner occur to the contending pai||ies. 
But this expedient, however salutary, was so 
nant to the sentiments and practice of Christians dmilag 
many ages, that it did not lie obvious to discovery. 
Among the ancient heathens, all whose deities were 
local and tutelary, diversity of sentiments^onceming 
the object or rites of religious worship seems to have 
been no source of animosity, because the acknowledg- 
ing veneration to be due to liny one god, did not imply 
denial of the existence or the power of any other, ; 
nor were the modes and rites of worship establish^ in 
one country incompatible with those whiek o&dr |il- 
tions approved' of and observed. l%us errors in 
their system of theology were of sqf|a a nature as to be 
productive of concord ; and notwithstanding the amaz- 
ing number of their deities, as well as tite infinite variety 
of their ceresnonie^a sociable and tolerating spirit sub- 
sisted almost univeraally in the pag^ world. 

% Bui when the Christian revs^tion declared one Su- 
preme Being ^ be the sole object of religioas venera- 
tion, and prescribed die form of w^hip inoat accept- ' 
able to him, whoever admitted die truth of '4t held^ of 
consequence, every pther 8y^em.o£>Tpligion as a de- 
viation from what was established by .di^hia authority, 

leM.StO. F.rkiiiSfiS. Mia*, p. II. 161. 
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to be false and impious. Hence arose the zeal of the 
first converts to the Christian faith in propagating its 
doctrines, and the ardour with which they laboured to 
overturn every other form of worship! They employed, 
however, for this purpose no methods hut such as 
suited the nature of religion. By the forc^ of power- 
ful arguments, they convinced the unrdersta,iiLdings of 
menj by the charms of superior virtue, they allured 
and ^ptivated their hearts. At length the civil power 
decided in favour of Christianity ; and though num- 
bers^^imitating the example of their superiors, crowded 
into the church, many still adhered to their ancient 
superstitions. Enraged at their obstinacy, the minis- 
ters of religion, whose zeal was still unabated, though 
their sanctity and virtue were much diminished, forgot 
so far the nature of their own mission, and of the ar- 
guments which they ought to have employed, that they 
armed the ftnperial power against these unhappy men, 
and as they could not persuade, they tried to compel 
them to believe. 

At the same time, controversies concerning articles 
of faith multiplied, from various causes, among Chris- 
tians themselves, and the same unhallowed weapons 
which had first been used against the enemies of their 
religion, were turned against each other. Every zeal- 
ous disputant endeavoured to interest the civil magis- 
trate in his cause, and each in his turn employed the 
secular arm to crush* or to exterminate his opponents. 
Not long after, the bishops of Romg put in their claim 
to infallibility in explaining articles of faith, and de- 
ciding points in controversy ; and, bold as the preten- 
sion was, they, by their artifices and perseverance, im- 
* posed on the credulity of mankind, and brought them 
to recognise it. To doubt or to deny any doctrine to 
which these unerring instructors had given the sanc- 
tion of their approbation, was held to be not only a 
resisting of tnith, but an act of rebellion against their 
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sacred authority : and the secular power, of which, by 
various arts, they had acquired the absolute direction, 
was instantly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, daring many 
centuries, to see speculative opinions propai»atcd or 
defended by force; the charity and mutual forbearance 
which Christianity recommends with so much warmth, 
were forgotten ; the sacred rights of conscience and of 
private judgment were unheard of ; and not only the 
idea of toleration, but even the word itself, in the sense 
now affixed to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate 
error by force, was universally allowed to be the pre- 
rogative of such as possessed the knowledge of truth ; 
and as each party of Christians believed that they hud 
got possession of this invaluable attainment, they all 
claimed and exercised, as far as they were able, tlu^ 
riglits which it was supposed to convey. The Homan 
Catholics, as their system rested on the decisions of an 
infallible judge, never doubted that truth wjisjon their 
side, and openly called on the civil power to repel the 
iiuj)i()us and lieretical innovators who had risen up 
against it. The Protestants, no less confident tliat their 
doctrine was well founded, required, with equal ar- 
dour, the princes of their party to check such as pre- 
sumed to impugn it. Luther, Calvin, Cranincr, Knox, 
the founders of the reformed church in their respective 
countries, as far as they had power and opportiiiiity, 
inflicted the same punishments upon such as called in 
question any articljg in their creeds which were de- 
nounced against their Own disciples by the church of 
Rome. To their followers, and perhaps to their oppo- 
nents, it would have appeared a symptom of diffidence 
in the goodness of their cause, or an acknowledgment 
that it was, not well founded, if they had not employed 
in its defence all those means which it was supposed 
truth had a right to employ. 

It was towards the close of the seventeenth century^, 
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before toleration, under its present form, Was admit- 
ted first into the republic of the United Provinces, and 
from thence introduced into England. Long experi- 
ence of thfi^l^amities flowing from miitualpersecution, 
the influence of free government, the light and hu- 
manity acquired by the progress of science, together 
with the prudence and authority of the civil magistrate, 
were all requisite in order to establish a regulation, so 
repugnant to the ideas which' all the diflerent sects had 
adopted, from mistaken conceptions concerning the 
nature of religion and the rights of truth, or which all 
of them had derived from the erronbous maxims esta- 
blished by the church of ^Rome. 

Adfui- The rqcess of Augsburg, it is evident, was 
re^g'out “ founded bn no such liberal and enlarged sen- 
timents concerning freedom of religious in- 
tberaiu: quiry, or the nature of toleration. It was no- 
thing more than a scheme of pacification, which poli- 
tical co]}8iderations .alone had suggested to the con- 
tending parties, and regard for their mutual tranquil- 
lity and safety had rendered necessary. Of this there 
GUI be no stronger proof than an article in* the recess 
itself, by which the benefits of flie pacification are de- 
cUred to extend only to the Catholics on the one side, 
and to such as adhered tp the confession of Augsburg 
on the other. The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 
remained, in consequence of that exclusion, without 
any protection from the rig<mr of the laws denounced 
against heretics. Nor did they obtain any legal secu- 
rity, until the freaty of WestphaUa, near a century 
after this period, provided, that they should be admit- 
ted to enjoy, in as ample a manner as the Lutherans, 
all the advantages* and protection which the recess of 
Augsburg oflioj^s. 

Aadtbtiie Rufrif the followeis of Luther welre highly 
Ciduiics. pleased with the security which they acquired 
by this recess, such as adhered to the ancient system 
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had no less reason to be satisfied with that article in it, 
which preserved entire to the Roman Catholic church 
the benefices of such ecclesiastics as should hereafter 
renounce its doctrines. This, article, kndhvn in Ger- 
many by the name of the Ecclesiastical Reservulion^ 
was apparently so conformable to the idea and to the 
rights of an established church, and it seemed so equit- 
able to prevent revenues, which had been originally 
appropriated for the maintenance of persons attached 
to a certain system, from being alienated to any other 
purpose, that the Protestants, though tliey foresaw its 
consequences, were obliged to relinquish their opposi- 
tion to it As the Roman Catholic princes of the em- 
pire have taken care to see this article exactly observed 
in every case where there was an opportunity of put- 
ting it in execution, it has proved the great barrier ol 
the Romish church in Germany against the Rcfornia- 
tion ; and as, from this period, the same temptation of 
interest did not allure ecclesiastics to relinquish the 
established system, there have been few of that order, 
who have loved truth with such disinterested and ar- 
dent affection, as for its sake to abandon the rich be- 
nefices which they had in possession. 

Marceiius During the sitting of the diet, Marcellus Cer- 
n. dccted cardinal of Santo Croce, was elected pope 
April 9. in poom of Julius. He, in imitation of Adrian, 
did not change his name on being exalted to the papal 
Hi, ch«. chair. As he equalled that pontiff in purity of 
intention, while he excelled him much in the 
arts of government, and still more in knowledge of the 
state and genius of the papal court ; as he had capacity 
to discern what reformation it needed, as well as what 
it could bear; such regulations were expected from his 
virtue and wisdom, as would have reqioved many of its 
grossest and most flagrant corruptions, and have con- 
tributed towards reconciling to the church such as, 
from indignation at these enormities, had abandoned 
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its communion. ' But this excellent pontiff was only 
shewn to the church, and immediately snatched away. 
Hi» death Confinement in the conclave had impaired 
hie health, and the fatigue of tedious ceremonies 
upon his accession, together with too intense and anx- 
ious application of mind to the schemes of improvement 
which he meditated, exhausted so entirely the vigour of 
his feeble constitution, that he sickened on the twelfth, 
and died on the twentieth day after hi$ election.'’ 
Theeicc- refinements in artifice and intrigue, 

Paui°iv conclaves, were displayed in that 

which was held for electing a successor to Mar- 
cellus; the cardinals of the imperil and French fac- 
tions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain the neces- 
sary number bf suffrages for one of their own party. 
But, after a struggle of no long duration, though con- 
ducted with all the warmth and eagerness natural to 
M»y83 contending for so great an object, they 

united in choosing John Peter Caraffa, the eldest 
member of the sacred college, and the son of count 
Montorio, a nobleman of an illustrious family in the 
kingdom of Naples. The address and influence of car- 
dinal Famese, who favoured his pretensions, Caraffa’s 
own merit, and perhaps his great age, which soothed 
all the disappointed candidates with the near prospect 
of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing about this 
speedy union of suffrages. In order to testify his re- 
spect for the memory of PauL III., by whom he had 
been created cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the fa- 
mily of Famese, h^assumed the name of Paul IV. 

HU rite choice of a prelate such a singular 

aed cba. chapter, and who had long held a course ex- 
tremely different from that which usually led to 
the dignity now conferred upon him, filled the Italians, 
who had nearest* access to observe his manners and de- 
portment, wifti astonishment, and kept tlrem in sus- 

p Thuaii. StO. F. Ptuly 365. Omiph. Panvin. S2l, &c. 
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pease and solicitude with regard to his future conduct. 
Paul, though born in a rank of life which, without any 
other merit, might have secured to him the highest 
ecclesiastical preferments, had, from his ffirly years, 
applied^ study with all the assiduity of a man who 
had nothing but his personal attainments to render him 
conspicuous. By means of this, he not only acquired 
profound skill in scholastic theology, but added to that 
a considerable knowledge of the learned languages and 
of polite literature, the study of which had been lately 
revived in Italy, and was pursued at this time with 
great ardour. His mind, however, naturally gloomy 
and severe, was more formed to imbibe the sour spirit 
of the former, than to receive any tincture of elegance 
or liberality of sentiment from the latter; so that he ac- 
quired rather the qualities and passions of a recluse; 
ecclesiastic, than the talents necessary for the conduct 
of great affairs. Accordingly, when lie entereil into 
orders, although .several rich benefices were bestowed 
upon him, and he was early employed as a nuncio in 
different courts, he soon became disgusted with that 
course of life, and languished to be in a situation mure 
suited to his taste and temper. With this view, he re- 
signed at once all his ecclesia-stical preferments, and 
having instituted an order of regular priests, whom he 
denominated Theatincs, from the name of the arch- 
bishopric which he Jiad held, he associated himself a.s a 
member of their fraternity, conformed to all the rigor- 
ous rules to which he had subjected them, and preferred 
the solitude of a monastic life, with dte honour of being 
the founder of a illw order, to all the great objects 
which the court of Rome presented to his ambition. 

In this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul 
III., induced by the fame of his sanctity and knowledge, 
called him to Rome, in order to consulf with him con- 
cerning the measures which might be the most proper 
and efl’ectuaf for suppressing heresy, and re-establishing 
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the ancient authorify of the church. Having thus al- 
lured him from his solitude, the pope, partly by bis en- 
treaties, and partly by his authority, prevailed pn him 
to accept of a cardinal’s hat, to reassume the benefices 
which he had resigned, and to return again into the 
usual path of ecclesiastical ambition which he seemed 
to have relinquished. But during two successive pon- 
tificates, under the first of which the court of Rome was 
the most artfiil and interested; and under the second 
the most dissolute of any in Europe, Carafia retained 
his monastic austerity. He was an avowed and bitter 
enemy not only of all innovation in opinion, but of 
every irregularity in practice; he was the chief instru- 
ment in establishing the formidable and odious tribunal 
of the inquisition in the papal territories ; he appeared 
a violent advocate on all occasions for the jurisdiction 
and discipline of the church, and a severe censurer of 
every measure which seemed to .flow from motives of 
policy or interest, rather than from zeal for the honour 
of the ecclesiastical order and the dignity of the holy 
see. Under a prelate of such a character, the Roman 
courtiers expected a severe and violent pontificate, 
during which the principles of sound policy would be 
sacrificed to the narrow prejudices of priestly zeal; 
while fhe people of Rome were apprehensive of 
seeing the sordid and forbidding rigour of monastic 
manners substituted in place of thf magnificence to 
which they had long been accustomed in the papal 
court These apprehensions Paul was extremely soli- 
The fint citous to%emove. At hmfirst entrance upon 
the administration, he laia aside that austerity 
tntuw. which had hitherto distinguished his person 
and family, and when the master, of Ids hoasehold in- 
quired in what manner hie would choose ,to live, he 
haughtily replied, “ As becomes a great prince.” He 
ordered the ceremony of his coronation to ^ conducted 
with more than usual pomp; and endeavoured to ren- 
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der himself popular by several acts of liberality and in- 
dulgence towards the inhabitants of Rome.*’ 

TheracMs natural severity of temper, however, 

or hii at- would have soon returned upon him, and would 
to his ne> have justified the conjectures of the courtiers, 

as well as the fears of the people, if he had not, 
immediately after his election, called to Rome two of 
his nephews, the sons of his brother the count ofMou- 
torio. The eldest he promoted to be governor of Rome. 
The youngest, who had hitherto served as a soldier of 
fortune in the armies of Spain or France, and whose dis- 
position as well as manners were still more foreign from 
the clerical character than his profession, he created a 
cardinal, and appointed him legate of Bologna, the 
second office in power and dignity which a pope can 
bestow. These marks of favour, no less sudden than 
extravagant, he accompanied with the most unbounded 
confidence and attacliincnt; and, forgetting all his for- 
mer severe maxims, he seemed to have no other object 
Their am aggrandizing of his nephews. Their 

bilious ambition, unfortunately for Paul, was too as- 
projects. Y}e satisfied with any moderate acqui- 

sition. They had seen the family of Medici raised by 
the interest of the popes of that house to supreme power 
in Tuscany ; Paul III. had, by his abilities and address, 
secured the duchies of Parma and Placentia to the 
family of Famese. They aimed at some establisliinent ^ 
for themselves, no less considerable and independent; 
and as they could^not expect that the pope would carry 
his indulgence towpds them so faAw to secularize any 
part of the patrimony of the church, they had no pros- 
pect of attaining what they wished, but by dismember- 
ing the imperial dominions in Italy, in hopes of seizing 
some po^on of them. This alone they would have 
deem^ a sufficient reason for sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord between tbeir uncle and the emperor. 

Pklina, p. 327, CasUJdo ViU di Paolu IV. Horn. 161.'*. p. 70. 
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Reason! of Cardinal Caraffa had, besides, private 

thdr dis- reasons which filled him. with hatred and en- 
thc empe- mity to the emperor. While he served in the 
Spanish troops he had not received such marks 
of honour and distinction as he, thought due to his birth 
and merit. Disgusted with this ill-usage, he had ab- 
ruptly quitted the imperial service; and, entering into 
that of France, he had not only met with such a recep- 
tion as soothed his vanity, and attached him to the 
French interest, but by contracting an intimate friend- 
ship with Strozzi, who commanded the French army in 
Tuscany, he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the em- 
peror as the great enemy to the liberty arid indepen- 
dence of the Italian states. Nor was the pope himself 
indisposed to receive impressions unfavourable to the 
emperor. The opposition given to his election by 
the cardinals of the imperial faction, left in his mind 
deep resentment, which was heightened by the re- 
membrance .of ancient injuries from Charles or his mi- 
nisters. 

They cn- Of this his ncphcws took advantage, and em- 
aUrnllic ploycd various devices, in order to exasperate 
froYihe beyond a possibility of reconciliation. They 

cmpiror. aggravated every circumstance which could he 
deemed any indication of the emperor’s dissatisfaction 
with his promotion ; they read to him an intercepted 
letter, in which Charles taxed the cardinals of his 
party with negligence or incapacity in not having de- 
feated Paul’s election : they pretended, at one time, 
to have discovered a conspiracy formed by the impe- 
rial minister and Cosmo di Medici against the pope’s 
life ; they alarmed him, at another, with accounts of a 
plot for assassinating tliemselves. By these artifices, 
they kept his mind, which was naturally %dolent, and 
become suspicious from old age, in such perpetual agi- 
tation, as precipitated him into measures which other- 
wise he would have been the first person to con- 
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demn/ He seized some of the cardinals who were most 
attached to the emperor, and conlined them in -the cas- 
tle of St. Anixelo; he persecuted the Colfu\nas and otlier 
Roman barons, the ancient retainers to the impiTial fac - 
tion, with the utmost severity ; and, discoverinix on all 
occasions his distrust, fear, or hatred of tlie emperor, lie 
bacran at last to court the friendship of the French kin|i*, 
and seemed willing to throw himself absolutely upon 
him for support and protection. 

imiucc! point to which his nephews 

iiiiii to wished to bring him as most favourable to their 
kitiK ambitious schemes ; and as tlie accomplishment 
> ranee, thcsc depciidod on their uncle's life, whose 

advanced age did not admit of losing a moment unne- 
cessarily in negotiations, instead of treating at second- 
hand with the French ambassador at lb)m(‘, they jire- 
vailed on the pope to dispatch a person of confidence 
directly to the court of France, with such overtures on 
his part as they hoped would not he reject(*d. lie pro- 
posed an alliance offensive and delonsivc^ between 
Henry and the pope; that they should attack tlie duchy 
of Tuscany and the kingdom of Naples with their unilcd 
forces ; and if their arms should prove successtul, that 
the ancient republican form of government should he 
re-established in the former, and the investiture’ of tlie 
latter should ibe granted to one of tlie Frencli king's 
sons, after reserving a certain territory which .should 
be annexed to the patrimony of the cliurch, together 
with an independent and princely establishment for 
each of the pope’s nej^hews. 

Constable The king, allured by these specious projects, 
Montmo- g^yg a most fayourablc audience to the envoy, 
pose* the But when the matter was proposed in council, 
»iiil"ihe the constable Montmorency, whose natural cau- 
P“P®- tion and aversion to'daring enteri>ri.se.s increased 

'Ripunontii Hist. r»tri». lili. iii. 1146. ip. Ortr*. 'Do '- > r,l. ii. M*ni. de 
Ilibier, ii. 61.5. Adriaiii Ltor. i. 
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with age and experi^ce, remeostrated with great ve- 
hemence against the alliance. He put H^iry in mind 
how. fatal to Ftance every expedition into Italy had 
been during three successive reigns, and if such an en- 
terprise bad proved too great for the nation, even when 
its strength and fmances were entire, there was no reason 
to hope for sncee^, if it should be attempted now, when 
both' were exhausted by extraordinary efforts during 
wars, which had lasted, with little interruption, almost 
half a century. He represented the manifest impru- 
dence of entering into engagements with a pope of 
fourscore, as any system which rested on no better 
foundatidn than his life, must be extremely precarious, 
and upon the event of his death, which could not be 
distant, ^e face of tilings, together with the inclination 
of the ‘u^an states, must instantly change, and the 
whole weight of the war be left upon the king alone. 
To these considerations he added the near prospect 
which they now had of a final accommodation with the 
emperor, who, having taken the resolution of retiring 
from the world, wished to transmit his kingdoms in 
peace to his son ; and he concluded with representing 
the absolute certainty of drawing the arms of England 
upon .'France, if- it should appear that the re-establish- 
ment of .tranquillity in Europe was prevented by the 
ambition of its monarch. * 

The Sake Thesc arguments, weighty in themselves, and 
of OuiM urged by a minister of great authori^ would 
favoiira it determined the king ‘to decline 

any connexion with the pope. 3nt the duke of Guise, 
and h^s brother the cardinal of Lorrain, who delighted 
no less in bold and dangerous undertakings than Mont- 
morency shunned them, declared warmly for an tdli- 
ance with the pope. The cardinal expected to be in- 
trusted witii the conduct of the negotiations in the 
court of Rome to which this alliance would give rise ; 
the duke hoped to' obtain the command of the army 
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which would be appointed to invade Naples; and con- 
sidering themselves as already in these stations, vast 
projects opened to their aspiring and unbounded ambi- 
tion. Their credit, together with the inrtuence of the 
king’s mistress, the famous Diana of Poitiers, who was, 
at that time, entirely devoted to the interest of the family 
of Guise, more than counterbalanced all Montmorency's 
prudent remonstrances, and prevailed on an inconside- 
rate prince to listen to the overtures of the popes envoy. 
Cardinal The cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, 
lenVt™c- was immediately sent to Rome with full powders 
Shh the* conclude the treaty, and to concert measures 
poiic. for carrying it into execution. Before he could 
reach that city, the pope, either from reflecting on the 
danger and uncertain issue of all military operations, or 
through the address of the imperial ambassador, who had 
been at great pains to soothe him, had not only begun to 
lose much of the ardour with which he had commenced 
the negotiation with France, but even discovered great 
unwillingness to continue it. In order to rouse him 
from this fit of despondency, and to rekindle his former 
rage, his nephews had recourse to the arts which they 
had already practised with so much success. They 
alarmed him with new representations of the emperor's 
liostile intentions, with fresh accounts which they had 
received of thrdftts uttered against him by the imperial 
ministers, and with new discoveries which they pre- 
tended to have made of conspiracies formed, and just 
ready to take efiect against his life. 

Pi ui en- these artifices having been formerly tried, 

ragfd at \^ould not bave operated a second time with the 
ceedingftof same forcc, nor have made the impression which 
* aIIp- they wished, if Paul had not lieen excited by an 
‘’“'S' offence of that kind which he was least able to 
bear. He received advice of the recess of the diet of 
Augsburg, and of the toleration which was thereby 
granted to the Protestants ; and this threw liim at once 
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into sucli transports of passion against the emperor and 
king of the Romans, as carried him headlong into all 
the violent measures of his nephews. Full of high 
ideas with respect to the papal prerogative, and ani- 
mated with the fiercest zeal against heresy, he con- 
sidered the liberty of deciding concerning religious 
matters, which had been assumed by an assembly com- 
posed chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous and unpar- 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which be- 
longed to him' alone; and regarded the indulgence 
which had been given to the Protestants as an impious 
act of that power which the diet had usurped. He com- 
plained loudly of both to the imperial ambassador. He 
insisted that the recess of the diet should immediately be 
declared illegal and void. He threatened the emperor 
and the Romans, in case they should either re- 

fuse or delay to gratify him in this particular, with the 
severest effects of his vengeance. ‘ He talked in a tone 
of authority and command which might have suited the 
pontiff of the twelfth century, when a papal decree was 
sufficient to have shaken, or to have overturned, the 
throne of the greatest monarch in Europe ; but which 
was altogether improper in that age, especially when 
addjreissed to the minister of a prince who had so often 
made ppntiflfs more formidable than Paul feel the weight 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard all his 
extravagant propositions and menaces with much pa- 
tience, and endeavoured to soothe him, by putting him 
in TEopd of the extreme distress to which the emperor 
had been reduced at Inspruck, of the engagements 
which he had come under to the Protestants, in order 
to extricate himself, of the necessity of fulfilling these, 
and of accommodating his conduct to the situation of 
his affairs. But weighty as these considerations were, 
they made no impression on the mind of the haughty 
and bigotted pontifl', who instantly replied, That he 
would absolve him by his apostolic authority from those 
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impious enga^ments, and even command him not to 
perform theih ; that in carrying on the cause of God 
and of tlie church, no regard ought ti) be liad to the 
maxims of worldly prudence and policy; and that the 
ill success of the emperor's schemes in (ierinany might 
justly be deemed a mark of the divine disjdcasurc 
against liim, on account of his having paid little atten- 
tion to the former, while he regulated his conduct en- 
tirely by the latter. Having said this, he turned from 
the ambassador abruptly without waiting for ;; reply. 
And rxas- His iiephcws took care to apjilaud and cherish 
these sentiments, and easily wrought up his arro- 
piicws. gant mind, fraught with all the monkish ide.a.s 
concerning tlie extent of the papal supremacy, to such 
a j)itch of resentment against the house of Austria, and 
to such a high opinion of his own [)ow6r, that he 
talked continually of Ids being the successor of those 
who had deposed kings and cmpiTCjis; that he was ex- 
alted as head over them ail, and wouhl trample such 
^ as opposed him under his feet. In this dispo- 
f (includes, sition the cardinal ot Lorrain inuml the |)opc, 
and easily persiradi d him to sign a treaty, which 
^ had for its object tlje ruin ol a prince, against 

whom he was so highly exasp(‘ratcd. I he sti|>ulations 
in the treaty were much the same -i^ had hvr.n proposed 
by the pope's envoy at I^aris; and il was agreed to 
keep the whole transactiem secret, until their ludted 
ffirees should be ready to take the held.' 

Thf cm- During the negotiaiions ol tlii> treaty at Rome 
and Pari.s, an event happened whi( h seemed to 
resign his render the fears that had given ris»* to it vain, 

lirn-dilarj i • i * i* n 

doiuinioob. a,nd the operations which were t<j lollow u[>oii 
it unnecessary. This w^as the emiieror s re.^ignation of 
his hereditary dominions to liis .-'on Philip ; togelhor 
w'ith his resolution to withdraw' entirely from any con- 


• Pallav. lit. ziii p. I'o. F Pa.i'. ' Thuan li*'. > I'h. ^vi. 
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cern in business or the affairs of this world, in order 
that he might spend the remainder of his days in re- 
tirement and solitude. Though it requires neither deep 
reflection nor extraordinary discernment to discover 
that the state of royalty is not exempt from cares and 
disappointment ; though most of those who are exalted 
to a throne find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to 
be their perpetual attendants in that envied pre-emi- 
nence ; yet to descend voluntarily from the supreme to 
a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession 
of power in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, 
seems to be an effort too great for the human mind. 
Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days 
in retiremeut. But they were either weak princes, who 
took this resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon 
as it was taken; or unfortunate princes, from whose 
hands some stronger rival had WTcsted their sceptre, 
and compelled them to descend with reluctance into a 
private station. Dioclesian is perhaps the only ])rince 
capable of holding the reins of government, who ever 
resigned them from deliberate choice, and who con- 
tinued during many years to enjoy the tranquillity of 
retirement without fetching one penitent sigh, or cast- 
ing back ono look of desire, towards the power or dig- 
nity which he had abandoned. 

The mo. No wondcr, then, that Cliarles's resignation 
this rciig- should fill all Europe with astonishment, and 
nation, gjyg among his contemporaries, and 

among the historians of that period, to various conjec- 
tures concerning the motives which determined a prince, 
whose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fifty-six, when objects of ambition 
continue to operate with full force on the mind, and 
are pursued with the greatest ardour, to take a resolu- 
tion so singular and unexpected. But while many au- 
thors have imputed it to motives so frivolous and fan- 
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tastical as can hardly be supposed to influence any 
reasonable mind ; while others have iinapncd it to be 
the result of some profound scheme nf policy; histo- 
rians more intelligent, and better informed, neither as- 
cribe it to caprice, nor search tor mysterious secrets of 
state, where simple and obvious causes will fully ac- 
count for the emperor's conduct. Charles had been 
attacked early in life with the gout; and notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions of the most skilful physicians, 
the violence of the distemper increased as lie advanced 
in age, and the fits became every year more frequent 
as well as more severe. Not only Avas the vigour of 
his constitution broken, but the. faculties of bis mind 
were impaired by the excruciating torments which he 
enduri d. During the continuance of the fits, he Avas 
altogether incapable of a[)plyiiig to business, and even 
Avhen they began to abate, as it Avas only sit intervids 
that he could att(‘nd io what was serious, he gave up a 
groat part of his time to trilling and ev(jn childish oc- 
cupations, Avliich served to relieve or to amiis(‘ his mind, 
eiiiocblcd and worn out w ith excess of pain. Under 
these circumstances, the conduct of such alfairs as oc- 
curred of course in governing so manv kir»gdoms, was 
a burden more than suflicient; but to push foi'AA’ard and 
complete' the vast schenic’S, wbu b the ambition of his 
more active; years had lornied, c»r te> ke(;p in vicav and 
carry on the same great systt'in oi policy, cxteuieiing to 
every nation in Europe, and eonne;ete*cl wita i!ie opera- 
tions of every diHercnt cenirt, were fui'ctions which so 
far exceeded his strength, flial tln-y ojiprevs-cd and over- 
Avlielmcel his mind. As he had beeni l‘UJg accu.stomeel 
to vicAv the business e>f cAcry department, whether civil 
or military, or e^cclcsiastical, with his own eye^^i, and to 
decide c oncerning it ucce^rjing to his ejwn ideas, it gave 
him the utmost pain, Avhen he Icdt his inlirniitics in- 
crease so fa^'t upon linn, that he was obliged to conimil 
the conduct of all atiairs to his ministers. He imputed 
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every misfortune which befel him, and every miscar- 
riage that happened, even when the former was un- 
avoidable, or the latter accidental, to his inability to take 
the inspection of business himself. He complained of 
his hard fortune, in being opposed, in his declining 
years, to a rival, who was in the full vigour of life; and 
that, while Henry could take and execute all his resolu- 
tions in person, he should now be reduced, both io 
council and in action, to rely on the talents and exer- 
tions of other men. Having thus grown old before his 
time, he wisely judged it more decent to conceal his 
infirmities in some solitude, than to expose them any 
longer to the public eye ; and prudently determined not 
to forfeit the fame, or lose the acquisitions of his better 
years, by struggling, with a vain obstinacy, to retain 
the reins of government, when he was no longer able 
to hold them with steadiness, or to guide them with 
address.* 

Circum- But though Charles had revolved this scheme 
mind for several years, and had commu- 
tarded it. nicated it to his sisters the dowager queens of 
France and Hungary, who not only approved of his in- 
tention, but offered to accompany him to whatever place 
of retreat he should choose ; several things had hitherto 


* Dun Leveique. in his memoirs of cardinal Granvcile, gives a reason for the em- 
fieror’s resignatiuii, which, as far as I recollect, is nut luentioricd by any other histo- 
rian. He says, that the emperor having ceded the government of the kingdom of 
Naples and the duchy of Milan to his sou. upon his marriage with the queen of Eng- 
land; Philip, iiolwithstaiidiiig the advice and entreaties of his father, removed most 
of the niiniaters and ofiicerswhom he had employed in those countries. and appointed 
creatures of his own, tv fill the places which they held. That he aspired openly, 
and with little delicacy, to obtain a sliare in tiie adminrstratioii of afl'airs in the Low 
Countries. That he endeavoured to thw«rt the emperor’s measures, and to limit lua 
authority, behaving towards him sometimes with inattention, and sometimes with 
haughtiness. That Charles, finding that he must either yield, on every occasion, to 
his sun, or openly contend with him, in order to avoid either of these, which were 
both disagreeable and mortifying to a father, he took the resolution of resigning his 
crowns, and of retiring from tb^orld, vol. i. p. 24, Ac. Don Levesque derived his 
InforniatioD concerning these cdHous facts, which he relates very briefly, from the 
original papers of cardinal Granvellc. as that vast collection of papers, which 
has been preserved and arranged by M. I'Abb^ Boisot of Besanpo, though one of 
ibfkjpyjlll yaluatde historicaJ monuments of the sixteenth century, and whiclv cannot 
ftUojf: throwing much light on the transactions of Charles V.. is not published, 1 
cannot delemiine what degree of credit should be given V> this account of Charles's 
rtsignation. 1 have, tberefure. taken no uutice of it iu relating this event. 
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prevented his carrying it into execution. He could 
not think of loading his son with the government of so 
many kingdoms, until he should attain such maturity of 
age, and of abilities, as W’ould enable him to sustain 
that weighty burden. But as Philip had now reached 
his twenty-eighth year, and had been early accustoim‘d 
to business^ for which he discovered both inclination 
and capacity, it can hardly be imputed to the partiality 
of paternal affection, that his scrujdcs with regard tc 
this point, were entirely removed ; and that he thought 
he might place his son, without farther hesitation or de- 
lay, on the throne whicli he himself was about to aban- 
don. His mother's situation had been another obstruc- 
tion in his way. For although she had continued al- 
most fifty years in confinement, and under the same 
disorder of mind which concern for her husband’s death 
liad brought upon her, yet the government of Spain was 
still vested in her jointly with the empcTor ; her name 
was inserted, together with his, in all the public instru- 
ments issued in that kingdom ; and such w’as the fond 
attachment of the Spaniards to her, that they wcuild 
probably have scrupled to recognise Philip as their so- 
vereign, unless she had consented to assume him as her 
partner on the throne. Her utte^' inrajjacity for busi- 
ness rendered it impossible to obtain her consent. But 
her death, which happened this year, removed this diJ- 
ficulty; and as Charles, upon tliat event, became sole 
monarch of Spain, it left the succession opm to his 
son. The war with France had likewise been a reason 
for retaining the administration of affairs in his own 
hand, as he was extremely solicitous to have terminated 
it, that he might have given up his kingdoms to his son 
at peace with all the world. But<is Henry had disco- 
vered no disposition to close with any of his overtures, 
and had even rejected proposals of peace which were 
equal and moderate, in a tone that seemed to indicate 
a fixed purpose of continuing hostilities, he saw that 
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it was vain to wait longer in expectation of an event, 
which, however desirable, was altogether uncertain. 

The forma- As this, then, appeared to be the proper junc- 
whicVhe ture for executingthe scheme which he had long 
executed It meditated, Charles resolved to resign his king- 
doms to his son, with a solemnity suitable to the im- 
portance of the transaction, and to perfonn this last 
act of sovereignty with such formal pomp, as might 
leave a lasting impression on the minds not only of 
his subjects but of his successor. With this view he 
called Philip out of England, where the peevish temper 
of his queen, which increased with her despair of hav- 
ing issue, rendered him extremely unhappy ; and the 
jealousy of the English left him no hopes of obtaining 
the direction of their affairs. Having assembled the 
states of the Low Countries at Brussels, on the 25 th of 
October, Charles seated himself, for the last time, in 
the chair of state, on one side of which was placed his 
son, and on the other his sister the queen of Hungary, 
regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid retinue of 
the princes of the empire and grandees of Spain stand- 
ing behind him. The president of the council of 
Flanders, by his command, explained in a few words 
his intention in calling this extraordinary meeting of 
the states. He then read the instrument of resignation, 
by which Charles surrendered to his son Philip all his 
territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low Coun- 
tries, absolving his subjects there from the oath of alle- 
giance to him, which he required them to transfer to 
Philip his lawful heir, and to serve him with the same 
loyalty and zeal which they had manifested, during so 
long a course of years, in support of his government. 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was un- 
able to stand without support, he addressed himself to 
the audience, and from a paper which he held in his 
hand, in order to assist his memory, he recounted, with 
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dijjnity, but without ostentation, all the g^rcat thing[s 
which he had undertaken and j)crforincd since the coin- 
niencenicnt oi his administration. lie obser\'od, that, 
liom the seventeenth year of his a*ve, he had dedicated 
all his thoughts and attention to public objects, re- 
serving noiiortion of his time for the indulgeiu e of his 
ca.se, and very little for the enjoyinent of private plea- 
sure ; that either in a pacific or hostile nianucr, he had 
visited Germany nine times, Spain six times, France 
four times, Italy seven times, the Low Countries ten 
times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made 
eleven voyages by sea; that while his health permitted 
him to discharge his duty, and the vigour of his con- 
stitution was ccjual, in any degree, to the arduous 
ofHee of governing such extensive dominions, he had 
never shimiied labour, nor lepined nmler fatigue; that 
now, when his health was broken, and his vigour ex- 
hausted by the rage of an incurable distemjxT, his 
growing infirmities admoiiLshed him to retire, nor was 
he so fond of reigning, as to retain the sceptre in an 
impotent hand, which was no longer able to protect 
his subjects, or to secure to them the happiness which 
he wished they should enjoy ; that insteail of a sovereign 
worn out with diseases, and scarci-lv half alive, he gav»‘ 
th 0111 one in tlic prime; of life, acGii.siometl alrc'udy to 
<40vcni, and wlio added to the vi^ovn’ of youth all the 
attention and sa;»^acity of maturer years; lliat if, dur- 
ing tlie course of a long- administratiiui, iic liad c(»in- 
initted any material error in Lroverniniinl. f*r it*, under 
the pressure of so many and gn at aliairs, and amidst 
the attention which he had hec’ii (fldiged !«> give to 
them, he had either neglected or injured any of Ids 
subjects, he now implored their forgiveness; tliai, fur 
his part, he should ever n;tain a grateful .seiiNC of 
their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the re- 
mernhrance of it along with him to tin pl.n c f»f his 
retreat, u.s his sweetest consolation, as well as tlie best 
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reward for all his services, and in his last prayers to 
Almighty God would pour forth his most earnest peti- 
tions for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees 
and kissed his father’s hand, — “ If,” says he, “ I had 
left you by my death this rich inheritance, to which I 
have made such large additions, some regard would 
have been justly due to my memory on that account; 
but now when I voluntarily resign to you what I might 
have still retained, I may well expect the warmest ex- 
pression of thanks on your part. With these, however, 
I dispense, and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the 
best and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude 
to me. It is in your power by a wise and virtuous 
administration, to justify the extraordinary proof which 
I, this day, give of my paternal affection, and to de- 
monstrate that you are worthy of the confidence which 
I repose in you. Preserve an inviolable regard for 
religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its purity; let 
the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes; en- 
croach noton the rights and privileges of your people; 
and if the time should ever come, when you shall wish 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have 
a son endowed with such qualities, that you can resign 
your sceptre to him, with as much satisfaction as I give 
up mine to you.” 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address to 
his subjects and to their new sovereign, he sunk into 
the chair, exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of such an extraordinary effort. During his discourse, 
the whole audience melted into tears, some from admi- 
ration of his magnanimity, others softened by the ex- 
pressions of tenderness towards his son, and of love to 
his people ; and all were affected with the deepest sor- 
row at losing a sovereign, who, during his administra- 
tion, had distinguished the Netherlands, his native 
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country, with particular marks of his regard and at- 
tachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees, and after returning 
thanks to his father, with a low and submissive voice, 
for the royal gift which his unexampled bounty had 
bestowed upon him, he addressed the assembly of the 
states, and regretting his inability to speak the Flemish 
language with such facility as to express wliat he felt 
on this interesting occasion, as well as what he owed 
to his good subjects in the Netherlands, he begged that 
they would permit Granvelle, bishop of Arras, to de- 
liver what he had given him in cliarge to speak in his 
name. Granvelle, in a long discourse, expatiated on 
the zeal with which Philip was animated for the good 
of his subjects, on his resolution to devote all his time 
and talents to the promoting of their happiness, and 
on his intention to imitate his father's example in dis- 
tinguishing the Netherlands with peculiar marks of his 
regard. Maes, a lawyer of great elo(|iience, replied in 
the name of the states, with large professions of their 
fidelity and affection to their new sovereign. 

Then Mary, queen dowager of llnngary, resigned 
the regency with which she had been intrusted by her 
brother during the space of twenty-five years. Next 

15.S6 presence of the stales, look the 

January 6 . usual oatlis to maintain ilje rights and privileges 
of his subjects; and all the incmbers, in their own 
name, and in that of their constituents, swore allegiance 
to him.* 

A few weeks afU:r this transaction, Charles, in an 
assembly no less splendid, and with a (erernoriial 
equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of 
Spain, with all the territories depending on them, both 
in the old and in the new world. Of all tlicse vast 
possessions, he reserved nothing lor himself but an 

* Codkvrus Rclatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldast. I’olil. Imptr. p. .177. 
SUada dc b«lk) Bcigico, lib. i. p. ■*>. 
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annual pension of a hundred thousand crowns, to defray 
the charges of his family, and to afford him a small 
sum for acts of beneficence and charity 
Resolves to As he had fixed on a place of retreat in 

dcnceiT* Spain, hoping that the dryness and the warmth 
Spain. of the cHmate in that country might mitigate 
the violence of his disease, which had been much in- 
creased by the moisture of the air and the rigour of the 
winters in the Netherlands ; he was extremely impatient 
to embark for that kingdom, and to disengage himself 
entirely from business, which he found to be impos- 
^ sible while he remained in Brussels. But his 

Obliged to 

remain for physiciaus remonstrated so strongly against 
i^hoNe- his venturing to sea at that cold and boister- 
thcriands. scason of the year, that he consented, 
though with reluctance, to put off his voyage for some 
months. 


« The emperor’s resignation is nil event not only of such importance, but of such 
a nature, that the precise date of it, one would expect, should have been ascertained 
by historians with the greatest accuracy. There is, however, an amazing and un- 
accountable diversity among them with regard to this point. All agree, that the 
deed by which Ciiarh's transferred to Ills son his dominions in the Netherlands, 
bears date at Ilrusseis the i^Dtli of October. Sandoval fixes on the JiHth of October, 
as the day on which the ceremony of resignation happened, and he was present at 
the transaction, vol. ii. p. h9‘J. Godleveus, who |iuhlish( d a treatise De Abdicatione 
Caroli V. fixes the public ceremony, as well as tJie date of Uie iiistniiuent of resig- 
nation, on the t.’.’)tli. Pore Ih^re, I know not on what aiitliorily, fixes it on the 
24th of November, Hist. d’AIem. viii, 97ti. Herrera agrees xvitli Godleveus in his 
account of this iiialtor, tom. i. I.*);'). As likewise does Pullavicini, whose aiithorltv 
with respect to dates, and every thing where a minute accuracy is requisite, is of 
great weight, Hist. lib. xvi. p. IdU. Historians difi’er no less with regard to t lie 
day on wliich Charles resigned the crow n of Spain to his son. According to ]M. de 
Thou, it was n month after his having resigned his dominions in the Netherlands-, 
i. c. about the \.’3lh of November, Tliuaii. lib. xvi. p. Actording to Sandoval, 

it was on the Kith of January Sand. ii. 603. Antonio dc Vera agrees with 

him. Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 1 10. According to ]*allavicini. it was on the 
17 111 , Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168, and witli him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. 
p. 233. but Ferreras fixes it on the first day of January, Hist. Geiier. tom, ix. |). 
371. M. de Denucairc supposes the resignation of the crown of Spain !o have been 
executed a few days after tlie resignation of the Netherlands, Cum. de Reb.'Gall. 
p. 079. It is remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vuucelles, though Charles 
had made over all his dominions to his son some weeks previous to the conclusion 
of it, all the stipulations are in the emperor’s name, and Philip is only styled king 
of England and Naples. It is certain Philip was nut proclaimed king of Castile, 
&c. at Valladolid sooner than the 24th of March, Saiiduv. ii. p. 606, and, previous 
to that ceremony, he did not choose, it should seem, to assume the title of king of 
any of his Spanish kingdoms, or to pcrfumi any act of royal jurisdiction. In a deed 
annexed to the treaty of truce, dated April 19, he assumes the title of king of 
Cuslile, jxc. ill the usual style of the Spanish moiiarchs in that age. Corps Dijil. 
tom. iv. Append, p. 8o, 
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Tromotcs ®y yielding to tlicir ciitrciitics, he had the 
alfonT/*’ satisfaction, before lie left the Low Countries, 
peace. of taking a considerable step towards a peace 
with France, which he ardently wished fui\ not only 
on his son’s account, but that he might have the merit, 
when quitting the world, of re-establishing that tran- 
quillity in Europe, which he had banished out of it 
almost from the time that he assumed the administra- 
tion of affairs. Previous to his resignation, coininis- 
sioners had been appointed by him and by tlu* French 
king, in order to treat of an exchange of prisoners. In 
their conferences at the abbey t)f Vancelles, iii ar Cam- 
bray, an cxiiedient was accidentally proposed for ter- 
minating hostilities between the contending inunarchs, 
by a long truce, during the subsistence of which, and 
without discussing their respective ( hums, ( ach sliould 
retain wliat was now in his poss(‘ssion. Chaih's, sen- 
sible how much his kingdoms were exhausted l)y the 
expensive and almost continual wars in which his am- 
bition had engaged him, and eager to gain for his son 
a short interval of peace, that he nught ( stablish himself 
ffrinly on his tlirone, declared warmlv for closing with 
the overture, tliough manifestly dislnmourahle as well 
as disadvantageous; and such was lhi‘ resjicct due to 
his wisdom and experience, that Philip, notwithstand- 
ing his unwillingness to purchase ja ace hy such con- 
cessions, did not presume to urge lus opinion in oppo- 
sition to that of his father. 

A iruco Henry could not have hesitated one moment 
conciutifd. about giving liis consi nt to a triu'e, on such 
conditions as would leave him in quiet possession ol 
the greater part of the duke of Savoy s dominions, to- 
gether with the important concpiests which he had 
made on the German frontier. Hut it was no easy 
matter to reconcile such a step with Ihe tfrigagemciits 
which he had come under to the pope, in lus late treaty 
with him. The constable Montmorency, liowever, re- 
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presented in such a striking light the imprudence of 
sacrificing the true interests of his kingdom to these 
rash obligations, and took such advantage of the ab- 
sence of the cardinal of Lorrain, who had seduced the 
king into his alliance with the CaraflTas, that Henry, 
who was naturally fluctuating and unsteady, and apt to 
be influenced by the advice last given him, authorized 
his ambassadors to sign a treaty of truce with 
the emperor for five years, on the terms which 
had been proposed. But that he might not seem to 
have altogether forgotten his ally the pope, who, he 
foresaw, would be highly exasperated, he, in order to 
soothe him, took care that he should be expressly in- 
cluded in the truce.* 

KaUfied bj couut of Lalaiu repaired to Blois, and 

both TOO- the admiral Coligny to Brussels; the former 
to be present when the king of France, and the 
latter when the emperor and his son, ratified the treaty 
and bound themselves by oath to observe it.^ When 
The pope’s accountof the conferences at Vaucelles, and 
rae^an'd Conditions of truce which had been pro- 

distress. posed there, were first carried to Rome, it gave 
the pope no manner ^f disquiet. He trusted so much 
to the honour of thiS^rench monarch, that he would 
not allow himself to think that Henry could forget so 
soon, or violate so shamefully, all the stipulations in his 
league with him. He had such a high opinion of the 
emperor s wisdom, that he made no doubt of his re- 
fusing his consent to a truce on such unequal terms; 
and on both these accounts he confidently pronounced 
that this, like many preceding negotiations, would ter- 
minate in nothing. But later and more certain intel- 


* Mem. de Ribier, ii. 62d. Corps Diploro. tom. iv. App. 81. 
f One of admiral'de Colign^’a attendants, who wrote to the court of France an 
accountof what happendft while they resided at Brussels, takes notice, as an insUnce 
of Philip’s unpoliteness, that he received the French ambassador in an apartment 
hung with Upestry, which represented the battle of Pavia, the manner in which 
Frauds I. was taken prisoner, his voyage to Spain, with ail the mortifying circum- 
stances of his captivity and imprisonment at Madrid. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 6S4. 
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ligence soon convinced him that no reasoning in poli- 
tical affairs is more fallacious, than, because an event 
is improbable, to conclude that it will not happen. The 
sudden and unexpected conclusion of the truce filled 
Paul with astonishment and terror. The cardinal of 
Lorrain durst not encounter that storm of indignation, 
to which he knew that he should be exposed from the 
haughty pontiff, who had so good reason to be in- 
censed ; but departing abruptly from Rome, he left to 
the cardinal Tournon the difficult task of attempting to 
soothe Paul and his nephews. They were fully sen- 
sible of the perilous situation in which they now stood. 
By their engagements with France, which were no 
longer secret, they had highly irritated Philip. They 
dreaded the violence of his implacable temper. The 
duke of Alva, a minister fitted, as well by his abilities 
as by the severity of his nature, for executing all Philip's 
rigorous schemes, had advanced from Milan to Naples, 
and began to assemble troops on the Ironticrs of tlie 
ecclesiastical stale ; while they, if deserted by France, 
must not only relinquish all the hopes ol dominion aud 
sovereignty to which their ambition a.spircd,but remain 
exposed to the resentment ol the Spanish monarch, 
without one ally to protect them lp|^iust an enemy with 
whom they were so little able to contend. 

Iieattempta Under tlicsc circumstaiices, Paul had re- 
to rekindle course to the arts of negotiation and intrigue; 
' of which the papal court knows well how to 

avail itself in order to ward ofl any calamity threat- 
ened by an enemy superior in power. lie affected to 
approve highly of the truce, as a happy expedient for 
putting a stop to the effusion of Christian blood. He 
expressed his warmest wishes that it might prove the 
forerunner of a definitive peace. He exhorted tlic 
rival princes to embrace this favourable opportunity 
of setting on foot a negotiation for that purpose, and 
offered, as their common father, to be mediator between 
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them. Under this pretext, he appointed cardinal 
Rebiba his nuncio to the court of Brussels, and his ne- 
phew, cardinal CarafFa to that of Paris. The public 
instructions given to both were the same ; that they 
should use their utmost endeavours to prevail with the 
two monarchs to accept of the pope’s mediation, that, by 
means of it, peace might be re-established, and mea- 
sures might be taken for assembling a general council. 
But under this specious appearance of zeal for attain- 
ing objects so desirable in themselves, and so becom- 
ing his sacred character to pursue, Paul concealed very 
different intentions. Carafia, besides his public in- 
structions, received a private commission to solicit the 
French king to renounce the treaty of Truce, and to 
renew his engagements with the holy see ; and he was 
empowered to spare neither entreaties, nor promises, 
nor bribes, in order to gain that point. This both the 
uncle and the nephew considered as the real end of 
tlie embassy ; while the other served to amuse the vul- 
gar, or to deceive the emperor and his son. The car- 
dinal, accordingly, set out instantly for Paris, 
and travelled with the greatest expedition, 
while Rebiba was detained some weeks at Rome ; and 
when it became necessary for him to begin his jour- 
ney, he received secret orders to protract it as much as 
possible, that the issue of Carafla’s negotiation might 
be known before he should reach Brussels, and accord- 
ing to that, proper directions might be given to him 
with regard to the tone which he- should assume, in 
treating with the emperor and his son." 

Tiis nc-noii^^ Curafla mode his eftrj^ into pm with cx- 
tiuTpm-' traord inary pomp; and having presented a 
consecrated sword to Henry, as the protector, 
on whose aid the pope relied in the present exigency, 
he besought him, not to disregard the entreaties of a 
parent in distress, but to employ that weapon which he 

* I'allav. lib. xiii p- 169. On met His I of Refunu. ii. .\pp. :>09. 
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gave him in his defence. This he represented not only 
as a duty of filial piety, but as an act of justice. As 
the pope, from confidence in the assistance and sup- 
port which his late treaty with France cntitleil him to 
expect, had taken such steps as liad irritated the king 
of Spain, he conjured Henry not to sulVe.r Paul and 
his family to be crushed under the weight (d’ that re- 
sentment, which they had drawn on themselves merely 
by their attachment to France. Together with this ar- 
gument addressed to his gencro.sitv, he employed an- 
other which he hoped would work on his ambition. He 
aftirmed that now was the time, when, with the most 
certain pro.spcct of success, he might attack Philips 
dominions in Italy ; that the flower of the veteran Spa- 
nish bands had perished in the wars of Hungary, (Icr- 
many, and the Low Countries; that the emperor had 
left his son an exhausted trea.sury, and kingdoms 
drained of men; that he had no longer to <*ontciid 
with the abilities, the ('xperii nee, and good fortune of 
Charles, but with a monarch scarcely seated on his 
throne, unpracti.scd in command, (,ulious to many of 
the Italian states, and dreaded by all. He promised 
that the pope, who had already levied soldiers, would 
bring a considerable army into the lield, whicli, when 
joined by a suflicient number f>l’ I rench troops, might, 
by one brisk and sudden etlort, drive the Spaniards out 
of Naples, and add to the crown (d l^raiiee a kingdom, 
the conquest of which haj^ been tlie great o})|rct of all 
his predecessors during hall a century, and ihir chief 
motive of all their expeditions into jtaly. ^ 

Theireffect ’^^^vcry woii! Cundfa spoke maxleadc'cp im- 
Joijrsj. presiiion on Henry; consdous, on the one 
hand, tha* the pope had just cause to reproat h him 
with having violated the law’.s not only of gem rosit^ 
but of decency, when he renounced hi.s league with 
him, and had agreed to'thc truce of X’am elles; and 
eager, on the other hand, not only to di>tmguibh his 
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reign by a conquest, which three former monarchs had 
attempted without success, but likewisohto acquire an 
establishi^nt of such dignity and value for one of his 
sons. Reverence, however, for the oath, by which he 
had so lately ootlUfmed the truce of Vaucelles ; the ex- 
ti6ie old ag^ of the pope, whose j^^h might occa- 
si<xi an entire revocation in the ^Mtmcal system of 
Itply; together with the representanHs’of Montmo> 
rency, who repeated all the arguments he had used 
against the first league with Paul, and pointed out the 
great and immediate advantages which France derived 
from the truce, kept Henry for some time in suspense, 
and might possibly have outweighed all Caraffa’s argu- 
ments. But the cardinal was not such a novice in the 
arts of intrigue and negotiation, as not to have expe- 
dients ready for removing or surmounting all these ob- 
stacles. To obviate the king’s scruple with regard to 
his oath, he produced powers from the pope to absolve 
him from the obligation of it. By way of securi^ 
against any danger which he might apprehend from 
the pope’s death, he engaged that his uncle would 
make such a nomination of cardinals, as should g^ve 
Henry the absolute command of the next election and 
enable him to place in the papal chair a person entirely 
devoted to his interest. 

In order to counterbalance the effect of the consta- 
ble’s opinion and influence, be employed not only the 
active tdents of the duke oLGuise, and the eloquence 
of his brother the cardinal of Lorrain, but the address 
of the q||||||p> aideiiby the morejowerful ail^f Diana 
of PoitiH^V^O) lAfortunately'P^France, cKperated 
with Catherine ii^is point, though she took pleasure 
on almost every other occasion, to thwart Ad mortify 
her. They, by their united solicitations, easily swayed 
the kiog,^who leaned, of hi^own accord, to that side 
'towards which they wished nim to incline. All Mont- 
morency's prudent remonstrances were disregarded; the 
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nuncio absolve ‘ Hei^ from bis oath; snd bo signed 
a new leayi^th tirti ftunea 

of ita^%6i9i 'ill ItiSy'jSnd itf&e Lo# Coiul^m. * 


Jd/Sl; 


tih 


Aa'$q6tt'iia Patd'^as 


^ - - - by hif ng* 

jpb^ tiiatidkere^ a &ii|l|klteet c^yiiil^ 
“;gy ^ <Hjediid|||tf be ^nsteh^a 

nundiii l{hbiba,‘vidl oi^em 

to tOtura to fl^ei witbdite ^roeoiidiibg’. 

As nbdr no Idnj^ necessSi^'^'td 

tdnd oTmbdbrti^db nddw ^tedtha'i^arae^oiF irme- 
diator, and wbitb'^"Had‘4ffiiici(^% anumbi or bjrpnfe 
any farther rcnfiaint upon bis resenMi^t a^nltPb&i|i^ 
he boldly Off 'rae nblslc, 'todftdOb'i«ddl;''r{dl^ 
Steps as rendared a rnptuia uba^dabib.^'; leiibd 
and raiprisoiied ibO' Spani& iSb^oy ai'fils pbttrti 
excommunicated the' Oblonnas;' and biti% deptiTed 
Mark Antonio, the bead of that l^ilj; of the duke- 
dom of Paltiimoi he gitoted duiti dimity, togdtfaer with 
Ae territory ahnexbd to it/ fO bii nephew the count 
of M<mtorior; 'He ts^ered dltoj^'^lnformalifln to be 
presented in the cdniiidiory of ^curdb^ agaihct -Philip* 
setting forth Aat he^^'itotiHAstttiidii^-the-^bdelity and 
allegiauce-’due by htoi^’to*ftd*bc(ly-iee, of which he 
lidd’ the ef ffi^^to^bhC’ itot-Oidy nfftottol' a 

retreat in his dominiim to Ae'^IMMniaaa,' ifhdtothe 
pepe-^had < lAeainitMilddated'! and .dedinecb rabato^diut 
had fitenishad;itoaiwwiAftot»i^wnd:'’'|WMtUWy} to 
junedon 'Widt Aei% to toTaple die Tec doaia s tiw d doto bi 
a ;■ that hUefaTtoohifoiet Uiui aastol^iNs 

to bdito^ 

SMhwiia3iRihicb'w|IK^ *^Nl|P •' ' 

otoiiiatortobndi«iKto--Mn^^ to 

Sto«o^£to^Sr^^a-^^h diT for 
heatngoiGsdtohvmlSaw^.to^ article of 

tbMduHSMBto appocfi^lia fiijm'm 
sAidr STliriiienanaai of FM^^kriiaua macted. 
Paol,'uboae prlie.jsB8 lug|bty:vfhittBfad wito A^fdsa 
VOL. V. .' z . 
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jaijtr. of trying and piassing judgment on so great 
a king, a/we n tin g to bis reqnei^ nod as if it 
had been no iess; eai^ to execute tiian to pronounce 
such a sentence, declared that he would consult .with 
the. difdinals. cdri^ming Ute formalities requisite in 
conducting the ti-ial.*. 

, But while Paul allowed h»^de and resent- 
p«n?iito mmit to drive him on with such headlong impe* 
“”•'***■ tuosity, Philip discovered an amazing modera- 
tion on his part. He had been taught by the Spanish 
ecclesia|tics, who had foe charge of .bis education, a 
profound veneration for the holy see. This sentiment, 
which had been early infused, grew up with him as he 
advanced in years, and took foil posseteionof bis mind, 
which Was naturally thoughtful, serious, and prone to 
superstition. When he foresaw a rupture with the pope 
iqjproaching, he had such violent scruple with respect 
to the lawfulness of taking arms against foe vicegerent 
of Christ, and foe common fofoer of all Christians, that 
he consulted some SpanUh divines upon that point. 
They, with foe usual dexteri^ of casuists in accommo- 
dating their responses to foe circumstances of those who 
apply to them for direction, asfored him that, after em- 
ploying prayers and remonstrances in order to bring 
the pope to reason, he had foU t%ht, both by the laws 
of nature and of Christiani^, not only to defend himself 
when attacked, hirt to begin hostilities, if that were 
judged the mos^ proper expedient for preventing foe 
effects of Paul's vv^ence and injustice. Philip never- 
foeless continued to' deUberate..and delayi considering 
it as a tMOst 'crueT misfortoner^ihat, his administration 
should open wiU^ attaifo i^n^a pera^ whose sacred 
fimction and character he so highly reflected.'’ 

_ At last foe dtfoe of Alva, who, m compliance 

train * wifo his foiHter'iiecr^ptes, had cbntinuitd to ne- 

■ rdhv.it.di.irv 

* Fcnw. Hilt. d« ti|ippff. is. ST?. Htmrs, i. loa. 
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takes the gotiate long after he should have begun to act, 
igainstthe finding Paul inexorable, atid that -Irtrely over- 
P"P*- ture of and «Very appearance of hesita- 
tion on his part,- increased the pontiff’s natural arro- 
se 1. 5. fit’ll entered the ecdeabts- 

tical t^jhiitori^. His army did not exceed 
twelve lhousali|;,^en, hut it wai coinjfiosed of veteran 
soldiers^ and commanded chiefly by those Homan ba- 
rons, whom Paul's violence- had driven into exile. The 
valour of the troops, together with the animosi^ol their 
leadms, who fought in Uieir own quarrel, and to recover 
their oWn estates, supplied the want of numbers. As 
none of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva soon 
became master of the Campagna Romans ; some cities 
being surrendered through the cowardice of the garri- 
s<m 8 , which consisted of raw soldiers, ill disciplined and 
worse commanded ; the gates of odiers being opened 
by the inhabitants, who were eager to reOeive back their 
ancient masters. Alva, that he might not be taxed with 
impiety in seizing the patrimony of the phurch, took 
possession of the towns which capitulated, in the ntune 
of the college of cardinals, to which, or to the pope that 
should be chosen to succeed Paul, he declared that he 
would immediately restore them.. 

A Iran The rapid pre^ess of the Spaniards, whose 
light troops made excursions even to the gates 
tndra^ef Rome, filled that ci^ with consternation. 
Paul, though inflexible ^d undaunted himselfi was 
obliged to give way so fiu to the fears and solicitations 
of ca^l^iials, as deputies to order 

to cessation^ arms. Tm pope'jdi^ed the 

inG^read%, as he was seosiUe of a double advantage 
which mi^ be derived from obtaining diat point. It 
woidd^didiiim the inhabitants of Rome ftom their pre- 
sent terror, and would afford time fist the arrival of the 
succqurs which he expected from France. Nor was 
Alva ufiwiUing.to hlose wiflt the overture, both as be 

z2 
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knew how diesirous his master was to terminate a war, 
which he had undertaken with reluctance, and as his 
army was so much weakened by garrisoning the g^eat 
number of towns which he had reduced, that it was 
hardly in a condition to keep the field without fresh 
recruits. A truce was accordingly concluded 
first for ten, and afterward for forty days, dur- 
ing which, various schemes of peace were proposed, 
and perpetual negotiations were parried on, but with 
no sincerity on the part of the pope. The return of his 
nephew, the cardind, to Rome, the receipt of a consi- 
derable sum remitted by the king of France, the arrival 
of one body of French troops, together with the expec- 
tation of others which had. begun their march, rendered 
him more arrogant than ever, and banished all thoughts 
from his mind but those of war and revenge.* 

« PaJiir. lih. liil. 177. Thoan. lib. il. 586* Jtfem. de Ribier, ii. 664. 
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HiLE these operations or intrigues kept the 
pope and Philip busy and attentive, the em- 
peror disentangled himself finally from all the 
affairs of this world, and set ont for the place of 
his retreat. ■ He had hitherto retained the im- 


perial digpnijy, not from any unwillingness to relinqui.sh 
it, for, after having resign^ the real and extensive au- 
thority that he enjoyed in his hereditary dominions, to 
part with the limited and often ideal jurisdiction which 
belongs to an elective crown, was no great sacrifice. 
His sole motive for delay was to gaiu a few months, for 
making one trial more, in order to accomplish his fa- 
vourite scheme in behalf of his son. At the very time 


Charles seemed to be most sensible of the vanity of 


worldly g^randeur, and when he appeared to be quitting 
it not only with indifference, but with contempt, the 
vast schemes of ambition which had so long occupied 
and engrossed his mind, still kept possession of it. He 
could not think of leaving his son in a rank inferior to 
that which he himself had held among the princes of 
Europe. As he had, some years before, made a fruit- 
less Rttempt to secure the imperial crown to Philip, that 
by uniting if po Ae kii^doms of Spain, and the domi- 
nions of the house of Bur^ndy, he might put it in his 
power to'^roseente, with a. better prospect of success, 
those gleat plans, which his own infirmities had obliged 
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bim to abandon, be was still unwilling to relinquish 
this flattering project as. cbutierical or unattainable. 

. Notwithstanding the repulse which, he had 
pim m- formerly jout with .from his brother Ferdinand, 
1^, renewed his solicitations, with fresh, imporr 
tunity;* and, during the sununer, had tried every art, 
and employed every argument, which he thought could 
induce him to quit the imperial throne to Philip, and 
to accept of the investiture of somf province, either in 
Italy, or in the Low Countries!, asiRh equivalent* But 
Ferdinand, whp was so Ann and inflexible with regard 
to this point, thAt he had peid no regard to the soli- 
citations of the emperor, even when they were en- 
forced with all the weight of authority which accom- 
panies snpreme power, received the overture that now 
came from him in the situation to which he had de- 
scended, with great indiflerence, and would hardly 
deign to listen to it Charles ashamed of his own ere^ 

. dwlity in hftving imagined that he might accomplish 
that now, which he had attempted formerly witooiU 
success, desisted finally from his scheme. He then re- 
signed the govemmentof the empire, and having trans- 
ferred all his claims of obedience and allegiance from 
^ the Germanic body, to his brother the king of 
the Homans, he executed a deed to that efiect 
With all the formalities requisite in such an inqto'tant 
transaction, The instrument resignation he com-< 
mitted to William prince oi Ormige, and empowered 
him to lay it before the college of dfetors,*’ 

Nothing now remained to detam Charles firom 
ost Or that retreat fpr which he languished^ Thepce- 
^ jparattona-for his voyage hami^ been made for 

some time, h^ tot out for ^Ikiifln^ . in Zealand, where 
fiha waa to <^toy him had' orders to as- 

sm^a In has way tilitiier he passed throni^Ghen% 

« AnhMwdat dc« Notillt*, loib. T. 356> 
b GoNhpML par. i. 114 
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aod>^ stopping there a few days, to iadhlge 
tmd^ pleasing' nelvBcholy, Which arises m the 
minii of eyery man in the decline of life, on visiting the 
plaoe of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob> 
jecte fem^ar to him in his euly yonth, he pursued hU 
jou^ey^cc<Hnpanied by -his son Philip, his daughter 
thei^hducbeiss^Wsistfrs the do wager-^ueensof France 
and Hungary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numer- 
ous retinue of the Remish nobili^. Before he went 
on board, he dismnled them, with marks of his atten- 
tion or regard, and taking leave of Philip with all the 
tenderness of a father who embraced his son for the last 
time, he set sail on the 17th of September, under the 
convoy of a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English 
ships. He declined a pressing invitationj from flie 
queen of England, to land in spme part of her domi- 
nions, in order to refresh himself, and that she might 
have die- comfort of seeing him once more. “ It can- 
not, surely,” said he, “ be agreeable to a queen tp K* 
ceive a visit from a father-in-law, who is now nothing 
more than a private gentleman.” 

Hu uTif«i ’ ' voyage was prosperous, and he arrived 
md neep* afi.X<aredo in Biscay on the eleventh day after 
uoDihcR. Zealand. As soon as he landed be fell 

prostrate on the ground ; and considering hisBSclf now 
as dead to the winld, he kissed , the earUi, and said, 
** Naked came 1 out of my modn^e*womb, and naked 
I now return to thee, thou commofl iUother of mankind. 
From l-aredo he pursued his journey to Burgos, carried 
somedihes In- a chair and sometimes in a horse-littm, 
soflbuig exquisite pain at every st^, and advancing 
widi grsatest difficufty^^ Some qf the^^pamsH no- 
lii%iepBii^ to Bingos, ni order%p^q«irt tohim, 
but they w»e so fen in number, and' thbir attendanbe 
was sjniw^igeat, 4at .Charles observed it, and 
the first time, that hd was no longer a monarch. ^Ac- 
customed from hiseailyyoudi to the dotifat and officions 
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respect with which those who possess sovereign power 
are att^ded, he had revived k with dre credulity com- 
mon to' princes, and was sensibly mortified, when he 
now discovered, that he had b^n indebted to his rank 
and power for much of that obsequious regard which, 
he Irad fondly thought was paid to his personal quali- 
ties." But though he might haye soon learned to view 
with unconcern the levity of his subjects, or to have 
despised their neglect, he was more deeply afflicted 
with' the ingratitude of his son, who, forgetting already 
how much he owed to his father’s bounty, obliged' him 
to remain some weeks at Burgos, before he paid him 
the first moie^ of that small pension, which was all 
that he had reserved of so many kingdoms. As with- 
out this sum, Charles co^d not dismiss his domesr 
tics with such rewards as their services merited, or 
his generosity had destined for them, he could not help 
expressing both surprise and dissatisfaction.” . At last 
the money was paid, and Charles having dismissed a 
great number of his domestics, whose attendance he 
thought would be superfluous or cumbersome in his re- 
tirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. There- he took 
a last and tender leave of his two sisteis, whom he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, 
though they requested him wifo tears, not only that 
they might havetiie consolation of contributing by their 
attendance and cue to mitigate or to soothe his suffer- 
ings, but that they might re^ instruction and benefit 
by joining with- him in those pious exercises, to which 
he had consecrated tbe remailer of his days, 
tssr. From.Valladolid he ctmtinued his journey 
to Plazencia in Estremadura. He had passed 
inM. through this place a great many years before, 
and liavingbeen struck at that time with the delightful 
situation of the monastery of St Justus, belonging to 
the order of St Jerome, not many miles distant from the 

* $lraUa dv lfellt> B«tg. lib. l 9. 
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town* lie had then obaerved to some of his attendants, 
that thia was a spot to which Diodesian might haTc 
'retired with pleasure. The impression had remained 
so strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as tiie 
place of his own retreat. It was seated in a vale of 
no great extent, watered by a small brook, and sur- 
rounded by rising gi^unds, covered with lo% trees ; 
fWwa the nature of the soil, as well as the temperature 
of the climate, it was esteemed the most healthful and 
delicious situation in Spain. Some months before his 
resignation he had sent an architect thither, to add a 
new apartment to the monastery, for his accommoda- 
tion; but he gave strict orders that tlie style of the 
budding should be such as suited his present station, 
rather than his former dignity. It consisted only of six 
rooms, four of them in the form of friar’s cells, with 
naked walls ; the other two, each twenty feet square, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the mast 
simple manner. They were all on a level with. the 
ground; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had 
filled it with various plants which he intended to culti- 
vate with his own hands. On the other side they com- 
municated with the chapel of the monastery, in which 
he was to perform his devotions.' Into this bumble re- 
treat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommoda- 
tion of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domestics only. He buried there, in so- 
litude aud silence, bis grandeur, bis ambition, 
together with all those vast projects, which, during 
almost half a centuryj had alarmed and agitated Eu- 
rope,- 'filling every kingdom in it, by turns, witli the 
terror of his arms, and the dread of being inbdued hy 
hispower.^ 

Coatmt ■ The contrast betwett Charles's conduct ^|md 
ite that of the pope at tiiis jimeture, was so ob- 
< SuHlai. ii. 60 r. et Ztmigi, 100. Tbmo. Hb. 009. 
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vioQs, that it struck even the^cist cto'aless c^r 
•DdUio serrera; nor. was tke captu^ia^n ^^ich they 
p*p*- made to the advantage of PwAU The former^ 
a conqueror, hbxQ to -loii^ accustomed to the 
splendour urhich accompanies suprenie power, and to 
tho#e busy and interesting scajms in which an active 
ambition had engaged him, quitted the worid at a. pe- 
riod of life not far advanced, that be might close the 
evening of his days in tranquillity, and secure some in- 
terval for sober thought and serious recollection. The 
latter, a priest, who had passed the early part of his' life 
in the idiade of the schools, and in the study of the spe- 
culative sciences, whq. was seemingly so detached from 
the world, that he had shut himself op for many yeans 
in- the solitude of a cloister, and who was not raised 
to the papal throne until he had reached the extremity 
of old age, discovered at once all the impetuosity of 
youthful ambition, and formed extensive schemes, in 
order to accomplish which, he scrupled not to scatter 
the seeds of discord, and to kindle the dames of wer, in 
every comer of Burope. But Paul, regardless of the 
opinion or censures of mankind, held on his own course 
with his wonted arrogance and violence. These, al- 
though they seemed already to have exceeded all 
boundsj rose to a still 'greater height, upon the arrival 
of the duke of Guise in Italy. 

^Sijke That which the two princes of Lorrain fore- 
iMdk"S^ saw and desired>;bad happmied. The duke of 
Guise was hitrui^ with the comnuuid of the 
army ^ipMnted to march to the pope's^assist- 
aqoe. It consisted of twenty diousand men rrf'the best 
troops m the sfm^ of. Piance. So4ilgh was the duke’s 
reputation, and swdi the general eapeetatiOn. of bdiold- 
is^ siMne extraeniiii^hxertiod^^ teourage andald- 
lities ina warh^ n^ch helmdpt«oifihwted,hiac^ 
try, du^ with the de^pi c^obCsiidng' a 0eld where 
he might diqday his own tidents, Aat imn3r>'vf<'dm 
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FboocIi^ nobility who b«d no command in the troops 
employedf acconipianiedhimaBTolunteeTa. ‘ This army 
paawd the Alps in an- inclement season, and ftdvanced 
towards' Home without any opposition from the Spa* 
niards, who,' as they 'mre not strong^ enoo^ to act in 
different parts, had collected all their forces into one 
body on ihe frontiers of Naples, for the defence of that 
kingdom. 

The pope Imboldened by the. approach of the French 
the pope let loose all the fury of his resent* 
■ir^a ment against Philip, which, notwithstanding 
Fhihp. natural violence of his temper, pmdenttal 

considerations had hitherto obliged him to keep under 
some restraint, He named commissioners, whom he 
empowered to pass judgment in the suit which tlie con* 
sistorial advocate had commenced against Philip, in 
order to prove Aat he had forfeited the croMm 
‘ of Naples, by taking arms against the holy see, 
of which he was a vassal. He recalled all the nuncios 
resident in the courts of Charles V., of Philip, or of 
any of their allies. This was levelled chiefly 
against cardinal Pole, the papal legate in the 
court of England, whose great merit, in having cootri- 
bnted so successfully to reconcile that kingdom to the 
church of Home, together with the expectation of far- 
ther services which he might perform, was not suffi- 
cient to screen him from the resentment that he had 
incutted by bis zeabus endeavours to establish peace 
b^wemt the house of Austyia and France. He com- 
maiided addition to be made to the anathemas an- 
nually denounced against the enemies of the church 
on Mawndy-Tbursday, whmeby ha inflicted toe cen- 
torecffaxconuBonication on the authorawnl^^ late inva- 
aien of toe aeclesiastiesd territories, whatefhr their latoi 
otdignityHiBig^fae ; and, in coaseqnenoe of th%^ the 
a«dal ftotytos for the emperor were omitted nail day 
in toe p^’sehtpeb* 

- • Pal. Kb. im. 180 . Mm. Sc RiWer, »: srs. 
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But while the pope indulged hunself in those 
childish sallies of rage, either he neg- 


Hit mili- 


Ld- 

quatr. 


lected, or found that it exceeded his power to 
take such measures as would have rendered his 
resentment really, formidable, and fatal to his enemies. 
For when the duke of Guise entered Rome, where he 
was received with a triumphal pomp, which would 
have been more suitable if he had been returning after 
having terminated the war with glory, than when he 
was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of suc- 
cess, he found none of the preparations for war in such 
forwardness as cardinal CarafTa had promised^ or he 
had expected. The papal troops were far inferior in 
number to the quota stipulated ; no magazines sufficient 
for their subsistence were formed ; nor was money for 
paying them provided. The Venetians, agreeably to 
that cautious maxim which the misfortunes of their 
state at 6rst led them to adopt, and which was now be- 
come a fundamental principle in their policy, declared 
their resolution to preserve an exact neutrality, without 
taking any part in the quarrels of princes, so far supe- 
rior to themselves in power. The other Italian states 
were either openly united in league with Philip, or 
secretly wished success to his arms against a pontiff, 
whose inconsiderate ambition had rendered Italy once 
more the seat of war. 

The duke of Guise perceived that the whole 
Gtiwe*t weight of the wat would devolve on the French 
oiHTTRiieDi. yjj jgj. jjjg (gommand ; and became sen- 

sible, though too late, how imprudent it is to rely, in 
the execution of great enterprises, on the aid of feeble 
allies. Pushed on, however, by the pope’s im- 
patience for action, as well as by his own de- 
sire of performing some part of what he had so confi- 
dently undertaken, he marched towards Naples, and 
began his operations. 'But the success of these fell 
far short of his former reputation, of what the world 
expected, and of what be himself had promised. He 


April 43. 
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opened the campaign with the siege of Civitclla, a 
town of some ipiportance on the Neapolitan frontier. 
But the obstinacy with which the Spanish governor 
defended it, baffled all the impetuous efforts of the 
French valour, and obliged the duke of Guise, after a 
siege of three weeks, to retire from die town widi dis- 
grace. He endeavoured to wipe off diat stain, by ad- 
vancing boldly towards the duke of Alva’s camp, and 
offering him battle. But that prudent commander, sen- 
sible of all the advantages of standing on the defc.isive 
before an invading enemy, declined on engageinent, 
and kept within his intrenchment ; and, adhering to 
his plan with the steadiness of a Castilian, eluded, with 
great address, all the duke of Guise's stratagems to 
draw him into action.' By this time sickness began 
• to waste the French army ; violent di.ssensions had 
arisen between the duke of Guise and the commander 
of the pope’s forces ; the Spaniards renewed their incur- 
sions into the ecclesiastical state ; the pope, when he 
found, instead of the conquests and triumphs which he 
had fondly expected, that he could not secure his own 
territories from depredation, murmured, complained, 
and began to talk of peace. The duke of Guise, mor- 
tified to the last degree with having acted such an in- 
glorious part, not only solicited bis court cither to re- 
inforce his army, or to recall him, but urged Paul to 
fulfil his engagements ; and called on cardinal Carafla, 
sometimes with reproaches, sometimes with threats, to 
make good those -magnifiq|nt promises, from a rash 
confidence in which he had advised his master tojre- 
nounce the truce of Vaucelles, and to join in league 
with the pope.' 

.. ^ But while the French a&irs in Italy were in 

s»7iwulr this wretched situation, an unexpected event 
Ceunirici. jjgppgpgj tlie Low Countries, which called 
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the dtil« of OtoilMi feotti'ti station therein he eould ac- 
quire no hdi^r, bqfl t^d It^nuit 

charge which'^iyh) A$ 

soon B 0 the <,l!te^h had diefcdi^d b^ir jpnrposc cf 
Tiolaling’^be ybce i^ Vani^ib) hot't^ly sending 
an ah^'inb It^, kot pjr at^ptingl !0 an^ue some 
of the ifbntiW tovitf b i^andCM^ Phihp, '^^ngh will- 
ing to have avoided. M’ bptiirili deteiaii&ed.'to piOsC- 
ciite be war with aach-spiriVtta shotiid oiake faia eoe* 
mies sensible bat hil father had not eitCd^ when he 
judged hiin tcf be ao eapabte Of government that he 
had givmi up die Veina into his. hahda. V As^he Imew 
that Henty. had been at grcfit ^pense in fitting nut the 
army ttiider the duke of Guinea and that his treasury 
was har<yy able to answer be enortutant and endlete 
d^antla of a dhdaiit .wbi he foresaw that all his ope- 
rations ih- the I^W'Gountties n^f^ of Consequence) 
prove feeble, and be oonsid^:^ only as secondary 
to boSe dn ltaly< Fdr that -iieasbn, he prudently re- 
solved to make hia ptihcipal efibrt in that phube Where 
he expected be French to be weakest, and to btod 
his Chief ’fotoe aghitiH bat quarter where they would 
fed a blow rndd ap&iiblyr. Wib bis View he assem- 
bled in ^ |iU#€bttnnde8 an dhny of about fifiy boa- 
sand, aieb be jj^Oruiii^ . Serving him. on biS 
wib dbt hdSNriplId Wldch eul^li^aiu WoiA toetmV 
in 0beyi|g blk;b(ai cop^apda of a heja sovereign. 
Bot Fhifip; caiitibaa at^ ^Mfvident, datb-ht bfii early 
pertod nf life, mW^Stesi dlllhi hc^ of apaceSs on 

batfoAnidahie f^ alone. , 

foraObe thnc to en- 
«nd 

s^Sfte boOgh itte i^^ be intonat of bat 
• kbgdob to baintdhsi strfef neutrtdl^. and 
t^peO|debenHhlV«t,VrdW«msib1e of be Mvantages 
which vabey derived fimBit^'bou|^'' ]m^knc!W how 
odioauf Ma name was to be English, ftod hO# aveno 
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they woold be to co-operate with hitn in any measure, 
be nevertheless did not despair of accomplishing his 
poinb He relied on the affection with which the queen 
doated on hiip, which was so. violent, that even his 
coldness and neglect had not extinguished it ; he knew 
her implicit reverence for his opinion, and her fond 
desire of gratifying him in every particular. That he 
might work on these with greater facility and more 
certain success, he set out fdr England. The queen, 
who, during her husband's absence, had languished in 
petpetual dejection, resumed fresh spirits on his arri- 
val ; and, without paying the least attention either to 
the interest or to the inclinations of her people, entered 
warmly into all his schemes. In vain did her privy- 
council remonstrate against the imprudence as well as 
danger of involving the nation in an unnecessary war ; 
in vaiti did they put her in mind of tlie solemn treaties 
of peace subsisting between .England and France, 
which the conduct of that nation had afforded her no 
pretext to violate. Mary, soothed by Philip’s caresses, 
or intimidated by the threats which his ascendant over 
her imboldened him at some times to throw out, was 
deaf to every thing that could be urged in opposition 
to his sentiments, and insisted with the greatest vehe- 
• mence on an immediate declaration of .war against 
France. The council, though all Philip]* address and 
Mary's authority were employed to gain Or overawe 
tfatem, after struggling long, yielded at last, not from con- 
..^..•viptioB, but merely from defijrence to the will of dieir 
sovereign. War was declared agaiart Fraace, 
” the onV one perbapa against that kingdom into 
which the English ever entered with reluctance. As 
Mary knew the averston of the nation to thia measure, 
die durst nei call a parliament in older to lais* money 
fi>r carrying on the war. She eupplkd dus want, 
ever, by a stretch of loyal praregative, not uMsiMl to 
that age ; apd levied la^ sums on her subjects by her 
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own authority. This enabled her to assemble a suf- 
ficient body of troops, ,and to send eight thousand men 
under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke to join 
Philip’s army.” 

Op«n- Philip, who was not ambitious of military 
nHip’* glory, gave the command of his anby to Ema- 
SiTLl!! Philibert duke of Savoy, and fixed his 
Coaniricb residence at Cambray, that he might be at 
hand tb receive the earliest intelligence of his motions, 
and to aid him with his counsels. The duke opened 
the campaign with a masterly stroke of address, which 
justified Philip’s choice, and discovered such a supe- 
riority of genius over the French generals, as almost 
ensured success in his subsequent operations. He ap- 
pointed the general rendezvous of his troops at a place 
considerably distant from the country which he destined 
to be the scene of action; and having kept the ene- 
my in suspense for a .good time with regard to his 
intentions, he at last deceived them so eflectually by 
the variety of his marches and countermarches, as led 
them to conclude that he meant to bend all his force 
against the province of Champa^e, and would attempt 
to penetrate into the kingdom on that side. In con- 
sequence of thia' opinion, they drew all their strength 
towards that quarter, a^d reinforcing the garrison there, 
left the totm on parts of the frontier destitute of 
troops sufficient toT^efend ftiem. 
inniiist. The duhe of Savoy, as soon as he perceived 
that thl^eint had its foil effect, turned suddenly, 
to the ri^f, advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, 
and sending his cavaliy, in which be was extremely 
strong, befote him, imested St Qnintin. This was a 
toum deemed in of considerable strength, and 

of 00^ im^rtafice, di' there -were few fortified cities 
between it and Paris. The fortifications, however, had 
been much neglected; the garrison, weakened by 

•> Cwte, BL 3sr. 
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draughts sent towards Champagne, did not amount to 
a fifth part of the number requisite for its defence ; and 
the governor, though a brave oificer, was neither of 
rank nor authority equal to the command in a place of 
so much consequence, besieged by such a formidable 
army. A few days must have put the duke of ^Mvoy 
in possession of the town, if the admiral dc Coligny, 
who thought it concerned his honour to attempt saving 
a place of such importance to his country, and which 
lay within his jurisdiction as governor of Picardy, had 
not taken the gallant resolution of tlirowing himself 
into it, with such a body of men as he could collect on 
a sudden. This resolution he executed witli great in- 
trepidity, and if the nature of the enterprise be consi- 
dered, with no contemptible success; for though one 
half of his small body of troops was cut off, he, with 
the other, broke through the enemy, and entered tlic 
town. The unexpected arrival of an officer of such 
high rank and reputation, and who had exposed him- 
self to such danger, in order .to join them, inspired the 
desponding garrison with courage. Every thing that 
the admiral’s great skill and experience in ffie art of war 
could suggest, for annoying the enemy, or defending the 
town, was attempted; and the citizens, as well as the 
garrison, seconding his zeal with equal ardour, seemed 
to be determined that they would hold outio the last, 
and sacrifice* themselves in order to save their country.' 

The duke of Savoy, whom the English, under 
Ffeoch en- the earl of Pembroke, joined about this tinte, 
pushed on the siege with the greatest vigour. 
An army so numerou.s, and so well supplied 
with every thing requisite, carried on its approache-H 
with g^reat advantage against a garrison which was 
still so feeble that it durst seldom venture to disturb or 
retard the enemy’s operations by sallies. The admiral, 

* TbtttD. lib* UK* 647. 
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sensible of the approaching danger, and unable to avert 
it, acquainted his uncle the constable Montmorency, 
who had the command of the French army, with his 
situation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The constable, 
solicitous to save a town, the loss of which would open 
a passage for the enemy into the heart of France; and 
eager to extricate his nephew out of that perilous situa- 
tion, in which zeal for the public had engaged him; 
resolved, though aware of the danger, to attempt what 
he desired. With this vieiy, he marched from La Fere 
towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which was 
not by one half so numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the comuiand of a body of chosen men to 
Coligny's brother, Dandelot, who w^ colonel-general 
of the French infantry, he ordered him to force his way 
into the. town by that avenue which the admiral had re- 
presented as m^t practicable, while he himself, with 
the main army, would give the alann to the enemy’s 
camp on the opposite side, and endeavour to draw all 
their attention towards that quarter. Dandelot exe- 
cuted his orders with greater, intrepidity than conduct. 
He rushed on with such headlong impetuosity, 
that, thqugh it -broke the first body of tiie enemy 
which stood in his way„ it threw his own soldiers into 
the utmost confuston ; ‘^and as tiiey *w«re attacked in that 
situation by fretli.ttbops which closed- in upon them on 
.every side, the greater part of them .were cut in pieces; 
.Dandelot, with, about' five hundred of the most adven- 
turous und'iDoi^dbrtUDate, making good his entrance 
into tbe town. 

tbabMie Mmmwkile the constable, in executing his 
'«r6t pert of die pkib advanced sd near the camp of 
the besiegeriiji rendered it^iiopossible to re- 
treat wf& safety in t^ fece of an enemy supe- 

rior in dtnnber. The duke of SasEOjmstantiy perceived 
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Montmorency’s error, and prepared, with the presence 
of mind and abilities of a great general, to avail him* 
self of it. He drew up his army in order of battle, with 
the greatest expedition; and, watching the moment 
when the French began to file off towards La Fere, he 
detached all his cavalry, under the command of the 
count of Egmont, to fall on their rear, while he himself, 
at the head of his infantry, advanced to support him. 
The French retired at first m perfect order, and with a 
good countenance; but when they saw Egmont draw 
near with his formidable body of cavalry, the shuck of 
which they were conscious ^at they could not with- 
stand, the prospect of imminent danger, added to dis- 
trust of their general, whose imprudence every soldier 
now perceived, struck them with general consternation. 
They began insensibly to quicken dieir pace, and those 
in the rear pressed so violently on such as were before 
them, that in a short time their marckresembled a flight 
rather than a retreat Egmont, obse^iug their confu- 
sion, charged them with the greatest fury, and in a 
moment all. their n^n at arms, the pride and strength 
of the French troops iif that age, gave way, and fled 
Total do precipitation. ' The infantry, however, 

fut ortho whom the constable, by his presence anfd audio* 
Frewfa. kept to their colours, still continued to re- 
treat in ^od order, until the enemy bipught some pieces 
of cannon to bear upon their centre^Vbich threw them 
into such confusion, that the Flemish cavalry, renewing 
their jKtadt, broke in, and the rout became universal. 
About four thousand of the French fell in the field, and 
among these the duke of Anguien, a prince of the blood, 
together with six hundred gendemen. The constable, 
as aoon-as be perceived-tbe fortune of-itfte day to be 
irretrievable; rushed into the thickest of>die enemy, 
widi arO eo^ timi not to survive the calamity which his 
ill conduct Jhed brought upon his ediintry ; but having 
2a2 
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received a dangerous wound, and being wasted with 
the loss of blood, he was surrounded by some Flemish 
officers, to whom he was known, who protected him 
from the violence of the soldiers, and obliged him to 
surrender. Besides the constable, the dukes of Mont- 
pensier and Longueville, the. mareschal of St. Andr^, 
many officers of distinction, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thousand private soldiers, were taken 
prisoners. All the colours belonging to the infantry, 
all the ammunition, and all the cannon, two pieces ex- 
cepted, fell into the enemy’s hands. The victorious 
army did not lose above fourscore men.'' 

Tbe fint battle, no less fatal to France than the 

effects ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gain- 

ed by the English on the same frontier, bore a 
near resemblance io those disastrous events, in the 
suddenness of the rout ; in the ill conduct of the com- 
mander-in-chief ; in the number of persons of note slain 
or taken ; and.in’liie small loss sustained by tbe ehemj|r. 
It filled France with equal consternation. Many in- 
habitants of Paris, with the same precipitancy and tre- 
pidation as if the enemy had be%n already at their gates, 
quitted the city, and retired into the interior provinces. 
The king, by his presence and exhortations, endea- 
voured to console and to animate such as remained, 
and applying himself with the greatest diligence to re- 
pair the ruinous fiwtifications of the city, prepared to 
defend it against the attack which he instandy expected. 
But happily for . France, Philip’s caution, together with 
the intr^id firmness of the admiral de Coligny, not 
only sav^ the chpital ^m the danger to which it was 
exposed, .but gaini^ die nation a short interval, during 
which people recovered from the terror and dejec- 
tiiHi occasioned l>y a blow no less severe than unex- 
pected, and Henry liad 'leisure to take measures for the 

k Thwk. 630. Hieivi MmU Brabiat 69f* Ufffcn, 391. 
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public security, with the spirit which became the sove- 
reign of a powerful and martial people. 

Philip re- - iiAmediately after the battle, visited 

paiis to the camp at St. Quintin, where he was received 
"•""•y- with all the exultation of military triumph ; and 
such were his transports of joy on account of tm event 
which threw so much lustre on the beginning of his 
reign, that they softened his severe and haughty temper 
into an unusual flow of courtesy. When the duke of 
Savoy approached, and was kneeling to ki.ss his hands, 
he caught him in his arms, and embraced him wit!) 
warmth, “ It becomes me,” says he, “ rather to kiss your 
hands, which have gained me such a glorious and al- 
most bloodless victory.” 

Hit deli- rejoicings and congratulations 

bontiont on Philip's arrival were over, a council of war 
turpi^"^ held, in order to determine how they might 
improve their victory to the beskadvantoge. Tlic 
duke of Savoy, seconded by several of the ablc.Ht 
officers formed under Charles V., insisted that they 
should immediately relinquish the siege 'of St. Quintin, 
the reduction of which was now an object below their 
attention, and advance directly towards Paris ; that us 
there were neither troops to oppose, nor any town of 
strength to retard their march, tWy might reach that 
capifol while under the full impression of the astonish- 
ment and terror occasioned by the rout of the army, and 
take possession of it without , resistance. But I’failip, 
less adventurous or more prudent than hU generals, 
preferred a moderate but certain advantage, to an en- 
terprise of greater splendour, but of more doubtful suc- 
cess. He represented to* the council the infinite re- 
sources of a kingdom so powerful as France ; the great 
number as well as martial spirit of its nobles; their 
tachment to their sovereign ; the manifold advantagt^ 
with which they could carry on war in their own tmi- 
lories ; and the unavoidable destruction which must be 
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ihe consequence of their penetrating too rashly into the 
enemy’s country, before they bad secured suchu com- 
munication with their own as mTght tender a retreat 
safe, if, upon any disastrous event, that measure should 
become necOssary. On all these accounts, he advised 
the continuance of the siege, and his generals acquiescfd 
the more readily in bis opinion, as they made no doubt 
of being masters of the town in a few days, a loss of 
time of so little consequence in the execution of their 
plan, that they might easily repair it by their subse- 
quent activity.' 

stQuintin The Weakness of the fortifications, and the 
number of the garrison, which could no 
CoUgnj ; longer hope either for reinforcement or relief, 
seemed to authorize this calculation of Philip’s gene- 
rals. But, in makrag it, ’they did not attend sufficiently 
to the chvacter of admiral de Coligny, who commanded 
in the town. A courage undismayed, and tranquil 
amidst the greatest dangers, an invention fruitful in re- 
sources, a genius which roused and seemed to acquire 
new force, upon every disaster, a talent of governing 
the minds of mien, together with a capacity of main- 
taining. Ins ; ascendant over them even under circum- 
stances the most adverse and distressful, were qualities 
which GoHg^y poss^sed in a degree superior to any 
gumtend of thid age; These qualities were peculiarly 
adapted the station in which he was' now placed ; 
and as He knew the infinite miportance to his country 
of every hour which he could ^n at ffiis juncture, be 
exerted ,.himsdf to the utmost in contriving how to pro- 
tract the riege, and to detain the enemy firom attempting 
any entei^mse.mofee dangerous to France. Such were 
Which b ^dll widi which he con- 

.uhm bjr du^ed die defence, and* such the fordtude as 
■ well as patience with which he afiimat pH the 
g^tiviaoa, ihatthbaghthe Spaniards, the Flemings, and 

' Bdcv. Cn— . 1^. da lUh. Otllic. SOI. 
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tbe English, carried on the attack with all the ardour 
which national emulation inspires, be held out the town 

seventeen days. • He was taken prisoner, at last, 

Aog. S7. Ill ail . 

on the breach, overpowered by the superior 
number of the enemy. 

' Henry availed himself, with the utmost ac- 

tivify, of the interval which the admiral's well- 
r<^af bis timedobstinacyhad afforded him. He appointed 
kingdom. collcct the Scattered remains of the 

constables army; he issued orders for levying soldiers 
in every part of the kingdom ; he commanded the ban 
and arriere ban of the frontier provinces instantly to 
take the field, and to join the duke of Nevers at Laon 
in Picardy; he recalled tbe greater part of the veteran 
troops* 'which served under the marescbal Brissac :n 
Piedmont; he sent courier after courier to the duke of 
Guise, requiring him, together with all his army, to re- 
turn instantly for die defence of their country; he dis- 
patched one envoy to the grand seignior, to solicit the 
assistance of his fleets, and the loan of a sum of money ; 
he sent another into Scotland, to incite the Scots to in- 
vade the north of England, that, by drawing Mary s 
attention to that quarter, he might prevent her from re- 
inforcing her troops which served under Philip. These 
efforts of the king were warmly seconded by tlje zeal of 
his subjects. The city of Paris granted him a free gift 
of three hundred thousand livres. The other great 
towns imitated the liberality of the capital, and coiitri- 
buted in proportion. Several noblemen of distinction 
engaged, at their own txpense, to garrison arfd def^ 
the towiy which lay most exposed to the enen^. Nor 
WM the general concern for Ae puh)ic confined to cor- 
pomte bodies alone, or to those in the higher inhere o 
life, but diffusing itself among persons of every ;fnnk, 
each individual seemed disiposed to act wiA as much 
vigour as if Ae honour of Ae king, and tlie safety 
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of .the state, had depended solely on his single ef- 
forts.™ 

^ Philip, yAo was no stranger eiAer to the pru- 

8) . dont measures takra by the French monarch 
pi^i^ra for the security of his doipiniOtHS, or to the spi- 
rit with which his subjects prepared to defe^ 
come- themselves, perceived, when it was too lafo^ 
that he had lost an opportunity which could 
never be recalled, thit it was now vain to think of 
penetrating into the heart of France. He abandoned, 
therefore, without much reluctance a scheme which 
was too bold and hazardous to be perfectly agreeable 
to his cautious temper; and employ^ his army, during 
the remainder of foe campaign; in foe sieges of Ham 
and Gatel^,^ Of these, he so<m became master; and 
foe reduction of two sncIi pet^ towns, together with 
foe acquisition of St. Quini^]! were all foe advantages 
which he derived from one of foe most decisive victo- 
ries gained in that centdiy. Philip himself, however, 
continued in high exultation on account of his success; 
and as aljl his pasrions were tinged with superstition, 
he, in meinoiy. of the battle of St Quintin, which had 
been fought on the day consecrated to St Laurence; 
vowed to build a xhiurch, a monastery, and a palace, 
in honour of that saiiit and martyr. B^ore foe expi- 
ration of foo year, he laid foe foundation of an edifice, in 
which aU foese were united, at the Escurial in foe neigh- 
bourhood <of Madrid; and foe sainq principle which dic- 
tated fop VOw, directed the building. For foe plan of foe 
woifo was SO formed as to reseipble a gridiron, which, ac- 
cording to the legendary tale, had been foe instrument 
of St lAentence^ mattyrdcMn. Notwitlutanding the 
^grfot and Sexpei^e schemes in which his'rtttless am- 
. bitianidvclfod hiim,;PhiKp confoiued foe builfong with 
such perseverance for twenty-4w6 y^rs, and reserved 
- k«ii, dc niutr; a roi. 703. 
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such large sums for this monument of his devotion and 
vanity, that the monarchs of Spain are indebted to him 
for a royal residence, which, though not the most ele- 
gant, is certainly the most sumptuous and magnificent 
of any in Europe 

The first account of that fatal blow which the 
French had received at St. Quintin was carried 
oat to Ronle by the courier whom Henry had sent 
of Italy. recall the duke of Guise. As Paul, even with 

the assistance of his French auxiliaries, had hardly been 
able to check the progress of the Spanish arms, he fore- 
saw that^ as soon as he was deprived of their protec- 
tion, his territories must be overrun in a moment, lie 
remonstrated therefore with the greatest violence against 
the departure of the Frendi army, reproaching the duke 
of Guise for his ill conduct, which had brought him 
into such an unhappy situation; and complaining of the 
king for deserting him so ungenerously under such cir- 
cumstances. . The duke of Guise’s orders, however, 
were peremptory. Paul, inflexible as he was, found it 
necessary to accommodate his conduct to the exigency 
of his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Vene- 
tians, and of Cosmo di Medici, in order to obtain peace. 
Philip, who had been forced unwillingly to a rupture 
with the pope, and who, even while 5ucces.s crowned 
his arms, doubted so much the justice of his own cause, 
that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, 
listened eagerly to the first proposals of this nature 
from Paul, and discovered such moderation in his de- 
mands, as could hardly have been expected from a 


prince elated with victory. 

Atnmi of Alva OD thc part ofPbiKp, and 

the cardinal Caraffa in the name of his uncle, 
met at Cavi, and both being equally dispo.sed 
to peac^ they, after a short conference, ter- 
minated the war by a tTMty on the following terms.: 

■ Ci tipffpp^ ArirtJe* J*Eip«SW*i win. H. p. 136. 
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That Paul should renounce his Iteg^e wlthT'rance, and 
maintain for the future such a neutrality, as became the 
common father of Christendom ; that Philip should in- 
stantly restore all. the towns of the ecclesiastical terri- 
tory of which he had taken possession; that the claims 
of the Caraffas to the duchy of Paliano, and other de- 
mesnes of the Colonnas, should be preferred to the de- 
cision of the republic of Venice ; that the duke of Alva 
should repair in person to Rome, and after asking par- 
don of Paul in his own name, and in that of his mas- 
ter, for haying invaded the patrimony of the church, 
should receive the popes absolution from that crime. 
Thus, Paul, through Philip’s scrupulous timidity, finish- 
ed an unprosperous war without any detriment to the 
papal see. The conqueror appeared humble, and ac- 
knowledged hia error; while he, who had been van- 
quished retained his usual haughtiness, and was treated 
with eveiy-mark of superiority.” The duke of Alva, in 
terms of ^e treaty, repaired to Rome, and in the pos- 
ture of a supplicant, kissed the feet, and implored the 
forgiveness, of that very person whom his arms had re- 
duced to the last extremity. Such was the supersti- 
tious veneration of the Spaniards for the papal charac- 
ter, that Alva, though perhaps the proudest man of the 
age, and accustomed from his infancy to a familiar in- 
tercourse with princes, acknowledged that when be 
approached the pope, be was so much overawed, that 
his voice failed, and his presence of mind forsook 
him.'* 


Phifi'p re- 
atom Pla* 
centU to 
OcUvio 
Friucm. 


But though this war, which at its com- 
mencement threatened mighty ^evolutions, was 
.brought to, an end without occasioning any 
alteration in diose states which were its imme- 


diate object, it had produced during ita.prt^ess ef- 
fects of comsideiable consequence in other parts of 


• PtUsv. lib. xiii. 18S. F. PtaL 3801 Henm, vol. i. 310. 
9 PhUftT. lib. Kill. 185. SoiMapnfrt latorU di Napoli, ir. 
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Italy* As Philip was extremely solicitous to termi- 
nate his quarrel with Paul as speedily as possible, he 
was willing make any sacrifice in order to gain 
those princes, who, by joining their troops to tlic papal 
and French anoy, might have prolonged the war. 
\y'ith this view, he entered into a negotiation with Oc- 
tavio Farnese duke of Parma, and in order to seduce 
him from his alliance with France, he restored to him 
the city of Placentia, with the territory depending on 
it, which Charles* V. had seized in the year 1547, had 
kept from that time in his possession, and had trans- 
mitted, together with his other dominions, to Philip. 
Coamodi ^his Step made such a discovery of Philip s 
Medici's character and views to Cosmo di Medici, the 
for obtiin- most sagacious as well as provident of all the 
ing Siena, princcs, that he conceived hopes of ac- 

complishing his favourite scheme of adding Siena and 
its territories to his dominions in Tuscany. As his 
success in this attempt depended entirely on the deli- 
cacy of address with which it should be conducted, he 
employed all the refinements of policy in tlie negotia- 
tion which he set on foot for this purpose. He began 
with soliciting Philip, whose treasury he knew to be 
entirely drained by the expense of the ,war, to repay 
the great sums which he had advanced to the emjieror 
during the siege of Siena. When Philip endeavoured 
to elude a demand which he was unable to satisfy, 
Cosmo affected to be extremely disquieted, and making 
no secret of his disgust, instructed his ambassador at 
Rome to open a negotiation with the pope, which 
seemed to be the effect of it. The ambassador cxc- 
cuted his commission with such dexterity, that Paul, 
imagining Cosmo to be entirely alienated from the 
Spanish interest, proposed to him an alliance with 
France, which should be cemented by the marriage of 
his eldest s<m to one of Henry’s, daughters. Cooto 
received the owture with such apparent satw&ction. 
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and with so many professions of gratitude for the high 
honour of which he hiad the prospect, that hot only the 
pope’s ministers, but the French envoy '#Rome, talked 
confidently, and with little reserve, of the accession of 
that important ally, as a matter obtain and decided. 
The account of this was quickly carried to Philip; and 
Cosmo, who foresaw how much it would alarm him, 
had dispatched his nephew Ludovico de Toledo into 
the Netherlands, that he might be at hand to observe 
and take advantage of his consternation, before the 
first impression which it made should in any degree 
abate. Cosmo was extremely fortunate in the choice 
of the instrument whom he employed. Toledo waited 
with patience, until he discovered with certainty, that 
Philip, had received such intelligence of his uncle’s 
negotiations at Rome, ‘as must have filled his suspi- 
cious mind with fear and jealousy; and then craving 
an audience, he required payment of the money which 
had been borrowed by the emperor, in the most ear- 
nest and peremptory terms. In urging that point, he 
artfully threw out several dark hints and ambiguous 
declarations, concerning the extremities to which Cosmo 
might be driven by a refusal of this just demand, as 
well as by other grievances of which he had good rea- 
son to complain. 

Tbeir'suc- Philip, astonished at an address in such a 
strain, fro* a prince so far his inferior as the 
duke of Tuscany, and comparing what he now heard 
with the information which he had received from Italy, 
immediately concluded that Cosmo h&d ventured to 
assume tins bold and unusual tone on the prospect of 
his union with France. In order to prevent the pope 
and Henry from acquiring an ally, who, by his abilities 
as well as the situation of his dominions, would have 
added both reputation and strength to tlteir confede- 
racy, he offered to grant Cosmo the investiture of Siena, 
if he would consent to accept of it as an equivalent for 
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the sums due to him, and engage to furnish a body of 
troops towards the defence of Philip’s territories in 
Italy, against jpy power who should attack them. As 
soon as Cosmo had brought Philip to make tliis con- 
cession, which was the object of all his artifices and in- 
trigues, he did not protract the negotiation by any un- 
necessary delay, or any excess of refinement, but closed 
eagerly with the proposal ; and Philip, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his ablest counsellors, signed a treaty 
with him to that effect.'' 

As no prince was ever more tenacious of his rights 
than Philip, or less willing to relinquish any territory 
which he possessed, by what tenure soever he held it, 
these unusual concessions to the dukes of Piurma and 
Tuscany, by which he wantonly gave up countries, in 
acquiring or defending which his father had employed 
many years, and wasted much blopd and trcasiin;, 
cannot be accounted for from any motive, but his 
su])crstitious desire of extricating himself out of the 
war which he had been forced to wage against tlie 
pope. By these treaties, however, the balance of power 
among the Italian states was poised with greater C(|ua- 
lity, and rendered less variable than it liad been since 
it received the first violent shock from the invasion of 
Charles VIII. of France. From this period Italy 
ceased to be the great theatre on which the monarebs 
of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for power 
or for fame. Their dissensions and liostilities, though 
as frequent and violent as ever, being excited by new 
objects, stained other regions of Europe witli- bloorl, 
and rendered them miserable in their turn, by the de- 
vastations of war. 

s»pt.*9. The duke of Guise left Rome on the same 
ne dake dav that his adversary tlie duke of Alva made 
reception hifl humiliating submission to tlie pope, lie 
in France. received in France as the guardian augcl 

^ Thnan lib. stiii. 6*4. Herrera, i. *63. *75. PalUr. lib. xilU IW). 
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of \he kingdom. His late ill success in Italy seemed 
to be forgotten, while his former services, particularly 
his defence of Metz, were recounted with exaggerated 
praise; and he wm welcomed in every city through 
which he passed, as the restorer of public security, 
who, after having set bounds by his conduct and va- 
lour to the victorious arms of Charles V., returned now, 
at the call of his countiy, to check the formidable pro- 
gress of Philip’s power. The reception which he met 
. with from Henry was no less cordial and honourable. 
New titles were inv^&ted, and hew dignities created, 
in order to distinguish him. He was appoin|cd lieu- 
tenant-general-in-chief both within and without the 
kingdom,- with a jurisdiction almost unlimited, and 
hardly inferior to that which was possessed by the 
king himself. Thus, through the singular felicity which 
attended the princes of -Lorrain, the miscarriage of 
their own schemes contributed to aggrandise them. 
The calamities of his country, and the ill conduct of 
his rival the constable, exalted the duke of Guise to a 
height of dignity and power which he could not have 
expected to attain by the most fortunate and most com- 
plete success of his ambitious projects. 

Takntbe The duke of Guise, eager , to perform some- 
rammind Suitable to the high expectations of his 
countrjrmen, and that he might justify the ex- 
traordinary confidence which the king had reposed in 
him, ordered all the troops which could be got toge- 
ther to assemble at Coinpeigne. Though toe winter 
was well advanced,and had set in with extreme severity, 
he plamd himself at their head, and took the* field. By 
Hei^a activity and the zeal of his subjects, so many 
soldiera had be^ raised In toe kingdom, and such con- 
nderable reinforcements had been drawn firom Ger- 
many and Switzeriand, as formed an army respectable 
even in the eyes of a victorious enemy. Philip, alarmed 
at semi^ it put in motion at such an uncommon season. 
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began to tremble for his new conquests, particularly 
St. Quintin, the fortifications of which were hitherto 
but imperfectly repaired. 

He invests But the duke of Guise meditated a more 
^ lii-sa important enterprise j and after amnsinpr the 
Jan. 1st. enemy with threatening successively ditlorcnt 
towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned suddenly 
to the left, and invested Calais with his whole army. 
Calais had been taken by the English under Edward 
III., and was the fruit of that monarch’s glorious vic- 
tory at Crecy. Being the only place that they retained 
of their ancient and extensive territories of France, and 
which opened to them, at all times, an easy and secure 
passage into the heart of that kingdom, their keeping 
possession of it soothed the pride of the one nation as 
much as it 'mortified the vanity of the other. Its situa- 
tion was naturally so strong, and its fortification.s 
deemed so impregnable, that ho monarch of France, 
how adventurous soever, had been bold enough to at- 
tack it. Even when the domestic strength of England 
was broken and exhausted by the bloody wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, and its attentiou 
entirely diverted from foreign objects, Calais had re- 
mained undisturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her 
council, composed chiefly of ecclesiastics, uiiaci^uainted 
with military affairs, and whose whole attention was 
turned towards extirpating here.sy out of the kingdom, 
had not only neglected to take any precautions for the 
safety of this important place, but seemed to think that 
the reputation of its strength was alone suflicient for 
its security. Full of this opinion, they ventured, even 
after the declaration of war, to continue a practice 
which the low state of the queen's finances had intro- 
duced in times of peace. As the country adjacent to 
Calais was overflowed during the winter, and the 
marshes around it became impassable, except by one 
avenue, which the forts of St. Agatha and Newnham* 
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bridge commanded, it had been the custom of the Eng- 
lish to dismiss the greater part of the garrison towards 
the end of autumn, and to replace it in the spring. In 
Its dc- Wentworth, the governor of Ca- 

fenoeiess ' lais, rcmoustrate against this ill-timed parsi- 
mony, and represent the possibility of his being 
attacked suddenly, while he had not troops sufficient 
to man the works. The privy-council treated these 
remonstrances with scorn, as if they had flowed from 
the timidity or the rapaciousness of the governor ; and 
some of them, with that confidence which is the com- 
panion of ignorance, boasted that they would defend 
Calais with their white rods against any enemy who 
should approach it during winter.*^ In vain did Phi- 
lip, who had passed through Calais as he returned 
from England to the Netherlands, warn the queen of 
the danger to which it was exposed ; and, acquainting 
lier with what was necessary for its security, in vain 
did he offer to reinforce the garrison during winter 
with a detachment of his own troops. Mary’s coun- 
sellors, though obsequious to her in all points wherein 
religion was concerned, distrusted, as much as the 
rest of their countrymen, every proposition that came 
from her husband ; and suspecting this to be an arti- 
fice of Philip's, in order to gain the command of the 
town, they neglected his intelligence, declined his 
ofier, and left Calais with less than a fourth part of the 
garrison requisite for its defence. 

Guise His knowledge of this encouraged the duke 
Guise to venture on an enterprise, that sur- 
vigour. v prised his own countrymen no less than his 
cnen^bsa. As he knew that its success depended on 
conducting his operations with such rapidity as would 
afford the English no time for throwing relief into the 
town by sea, and prevent Philip from giving him any 
interruption by land, he pushed the attack with a de- 

r Carte, iii. 345. 
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gree of vigour little known in carrying on sieges dur- 
ing that age. He drove the English from fort St. 
Agatha at the first assault. He obliged them to aban- 
don the fort of Newnham-bridge, after defending it only 
three days. He took the castle which conimaiuled 
Takes the the liarbour by storm; and, on llie eiglitli day 
after he appeared before Calais, compelled lliV 
governor to surrender; as his feeble garrison, which 
did not exceed five hundred men, was worn out with 
the fatigue of sustaining so many attacks, and defend- 
ing such extensive works. 

Andiike-a dukc of Guise, without allowing the 

Gufsnei English time to recover from the consttTuatic>ii 
and occasioned by this blow, immediately invested 
Gpisnes, tlie garrison of which, ihoiigh m(»re 
numerous defended itself with less vigour, and, ait»T 
standing one brisk assault, gave up the town. The 
castle of Hames was abandoned by the troops posted 
there, without waiting the approach of the enemy. 
Thespien. Tlius, in a few duys, during the depth ol‘ 
dour and winter, and at a time when ilii^ fatal battle of 
these con- St. Quintio had so de])ressed the sanguine 
**”"**' spirit of the French, that their utmost aim was 
to protect their own country, without dreaming of 
making conquests on the enemy, the enterprising va- 
lour of one man drove the English out of Calais, after 
they had held it two hundred and ten y(.‘ars, and de- 
prived them of every foot of land in a kingdom where 
their dominions had been once very extensive. This 
exploit, at the same time that ii gave a high idea of 
the power and resources of France to all Europe, set 
the duke of Guise, in the opinion of his ('ousiy^men, 
far above all the generals of the age. I hey cefrfiratrd 
his conquests wdlh immoderate transports of joy ; while 
the English gave vent to all the passions whic h ani- 
mate a high-spirited people, when any great national 
calamity is manifestly owing to the ill cunduct of their 
VOL. V. 2 B 
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rvlttv. Mary and her ministers, formerly odious, were 
now contemptible in their eyes. All the terrors of her 
severe and arbitrary administration could not restrain 
them from uttering execrations and threats.against those 
who, having wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel 
wherein it was nowise inteiested, had, by their negK- 
gence or incapacity, brought irreparable disgrace on 
their country, and Ipst Ihe most valuable possession 
belonging to the English crown. 

The king of France imitated the conduct of its for- 
mer conqueror, Edward III., with regard to Calais. 
He commanded all the English inhabitants to quit the 
town; and giving their houses to his own subjects, 
whom he allured to settle there by granting them va- 
rious immunities, he left a numerous garrisoi^ under an 
experienced governor, for their defence. After this, 
his victorious army was conducted into quarters of re- 
freshment, and the usual inaction of winter returned. 
Feb.s4. During these various operations, Ferdinand 
reaigna- assembled the college of electors at Frankfort, 
order to lay before them the instrument 
crowu. whereby Charles V. had resigned the imperial 
crown, and transferred it to him. This he had hiSierto 
delayed, on account of ^me difficulties which had 
occurred concerning the formalities requisite in sup- 
plying a vacancy occasioned by an event, to which 
there was no parallel in the annals of ffie empire. 
These being at lengdi adjusted, the prince of Orange 
executed the commission with .which he had been in- 
trusted by Charles ; the electors accepted of his resigna- 
tion; declared Ferdinand his lawful successor; and 
put Jiijllil in possession of all the ensigns of the imperial 
dignify. 

The pope But when the new emperor sent Gusman, his 
aekn^ chaucellor, to acquaint the pope with this trans- 
action, to testify his reverence towards the holy 
enpcrar. see, and to si^iify that, accflurdiog to form, he 
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would soon dispatch an ambassador extraordinary to 
treat with his holiness concerning his coronation ; Paul, 
whom neither experience nor disappointments could 
teach to bring down his lofty ideas of the papal prero- 
gative to such a moderate standard as suited the ge- 
nius of the times, refused to admit the envoy into his 
presence^ and declared all the proceedings at Frank- 
fort irregular and invalid. He contended that the 
pope, as the vicegerent of Christ, was intrusted with 
the keys both of spiritual and of civil government ; that 
from him the imperial jurisdiction was derived ; that 
though his predecessors had authorized the electors to 
choose an emperor whom the holy sec confirmed, this 
privilege was confined, to those cases when a vacancy 
was occasioned by death ; that the instrument of 
Charles’s resignation had been presented in an impro- 
per court, as it belonged to the pope alone to reject or 
to accept of it, and to nominate a person to fill the im- 
perial throne ; that, setting aside all these objections, 
Ferdinand’s election laboured under two defects, which 
alone were sufficient to render it void, for the Protes- 
tant electors had been admitted to vote, though by 
their apostacy from the Catholic faith, they had for- 
feited that and every other privilege of the electoral 
office ; and Ferdinand, by ratifying the concessions of 
several diets in favour of heretics, had rendered him- 
self unworthy of the imperial dignity, w'hich was in- 
stituted for the protection, not for tlie destruction, of 
the church. But after^ thundering out these extrava- 
gant maxims, he added, with an appearance of conde- 
scension, that if Ferdinand would renounce all^e to 
the imperial crown, founded on the election atiRAUik- 
fort, make profession of repentance for his past con- 
duct, and supplicate him with due humility to confirm 
Charles’s resignation, as well as his own assumption 
to the empire, he might expect every mark r.f favBur 
from his paternal clemency and goodness. Gusman, 
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though he had foreseen considerable difBeulties in his 
negotiation with the pope, little expected that he would 
have revived those antiquated and wild pretensions, 
which astonished him so much, that he hardly knew 
in what tone he ought to reply. He prudently declined 
entering into any controversy concerning the nature or 
extent of the papal jurisdiction, and confining himself 
to the political considerations which should determine 
the pope to recognise an emperor already in posses- 
sion, he endeavoured to place them in such a light as 
he imagined would scarcely fail to strike Paul, if he 
were not altogether blind to bis own interest. Philip 
seconded Gusman’s arguments with great earnestness, 
by an ambassador whom he sent to Rome on purpose, 
and besought the pope to desist from claims so unsea- 
sonable, as might not only irritate and alarm Ferdinand 
and the princes of the empire, but furnish the enemies 
of the holy see with a new reason for representing its 
jurisdiction as incompatible with the rights of princes, 
and subversive of all civil authority. But Paul, who 
deemed it a crime to attend to any consideration sug- 
gested by human prudence or policy, when he thought 
himself called upon to assert the prerogatives of the 
papal see, remained inflexible; and, during his pontifi- 
cate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged emperor by the 
court of Rome.* 

Heoiy While Henry was intent upon his prepara- 
tions for the approaching campaign, he received 
accounts of the issue of his negotiations in Scot- 
land. Long experience having at last taught 
the Scots the imprudence of involving their country in 
every quarrel between France and England, neither the 
solicitations of the French ambassador, nor the address 
and authori^ of the queen-regent, could prevail on 
them to take arms against a kingdom with which they 

***’ ***■ ******’■ **’■ *“■ 
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were at peace. On this occasion the ardour of a mar- 
tial nobility and of a turbulent people was restrained 
by regard for the public interest and tranquillity, which 
in former deliberations of this kind had been seldom at- 
tended to by a nation always prone to rush into every 
new war. But thougb the Scots adhered witli steadi- 
ness to their pacific system, they were extremely ready 
to gratify the French king in another particular, which 
he had given in charge to his ambassador. 

Marriage The young queen of Scots had been affianced 
dauphin to the dauphiu in the year 1548, and liaving 
educated since that time in tlic court of 
scou. France, she had grown up to be the most amia- 
ble and one of the most accomplished princesses of that 
age. Henry demanded the consent of her subjects to 
the celebration of the marriage; and a parliament, 
which was held for that purpose, appointed eight com- 
missioners to represent the whole body of the nation at 
that solemnity, with power to sign such deeds as might 
be requisite before it was concluded. In settling tlic 
articles of the marriage, the Scots took every precaution 
that prudence could dictate, in order to preserve the 
liberty and independence of their country ; while the 
French used every art to secure to the dauphin the con- 
duct of affairs during the queen’s life, and the succes- 
sion of the crown on the event of her demise. The 
marriage was celebrated with pomp suitable to 
April 14. dignity of the parties, and the magnificence 
of a court at that time the most splendid in Europe.* 
Thus Henry, in the course of a few months, had the 
glory of recovering an important possession which had 
anciently belonged to the crown of trance,' and of 
adding to it the acquisition of a new kingdom. By this 
event, too, the duke of Guise acquired new considera- 
tion and importance ; the marriage of his niece to the 
apparent heir of the crown, raising him so far hIkivc the 

• Keith’s History of ScoUftsd, p. 73. Appeod. 13. Corp. Uipium. r j I 
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condition of other subjects, that the credit which he 
had gained by his great actions, seemed thereby to be 
rendered no less permanent than it was extensive. 

.The cam- When the campaign opened, after the 
P“8» dauphin’s marriage, the duke of Guise was 
opened, armyj with the same 

unlimited , powers as formerly. Henry had received 
such liberal supplies from his subjects, that the troops 
under his command were both numerous and well ap- 
pointed ; while Philip, exhausted by the extraordinary 
efforts of the preceding year, had been obliged to dis- 
miss so many of his forces durihg the winter, that he 
could not bring an army into the field capable of mak- 
ing head against the enemy. The duke of Guise did 
not lose the favourable opportunity which his supe- 
riority afforded him. He invested Thionville in the 
duchy of Luxemburg, one of the strongest towns on 
the frontier of the Netherlands, and of great importance 
to France by its neighbourhood to Metz ; and, notwith- 
standing die obstinate valour with which it was de- 
, fended, he forced it to capitulate after a siege 

JuDetS. - , , 

of three weeks." 

The French success of this enterprise, which it 

expected would lead to other conquests, 
OrnTc was more than counterbalanced by an event 

linojT * 

that happened in another part of the Low 
Countries. The mareschal de Termes, governor of 
Calais, having penetrated into Flanders without oppo- 
sition, invested Dunkirk with an army of fourteen thou- 
sand men, and took it by storm on die fifth day of the 
siege. Hence he advanced towards Nieuport, which 
must have soon fallen into his hands, if the approach of 
the count of Egmont with a superior army had not piade 
it prudent to retreat. The French troops were so much 
encumbered with the booty which they had got at Dun- 
kirk, or by ravaging the open country, that they moved 

■ Thiiin. hb. lu. 690. 
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slowly ; and Egmont, who had left his heavy baggage 
and artillery behind him, marched with such rapidity, 
that he came up with them near Gravelines, and at- 
tacked thepl^ith the utmost impetuosity. De Termes, 
who had the choice of the ground, having posted his 
troops to advaiftage in the angle formed by the mouth 
of the river Aa and the sea, received him with great 
firmness. Victory remained for some time in suspense, 
the desperate valour of the French, who foresaw the un- 
avoidable destruction that must follow upon a rout in 
an enemy’s country, counterbalancing the superior num- 
ber of the Flemings, ivhen one of those accidents to 
which human prudence does not extend, decided the 
contest in favour of the latter. A squadron of Englisli 
ships of war, which was cruising on the coast, being 
drawn by the noise of the firing towards the place of 
the engagement, entered the river Aa, and turned its 
great guns against tlie right wing of the French, with 
such effect, as immediately broke that body, and spread 
terror and confusion through the whole army. The 
Flemings, to whom assistance, so unexpected and so 
seasonable, gave fresh spirit, redoubled their efforts, 
that they might not lose the advantage which fortune 
had presented them, or give the enemy time to recover 
from their consternation, and -the rout of the French 
soon became universal. Near two thousand were killed 
on the spot; a greater number fell by the hands of the 
peasants, who, in revenge for the cruelty with w'hich 
their country had been plundered, pursued the fugi- 
tives, and massacred them without mercy ; the rgst were 
taken prisoners, tog^ether with De Termes their gene- 
ral, and many officers of distinction.* 

This signal victory, for which the count 
GtibcoJ?-*' of Egmont was afterward so ill requited by 
STvIctori- Philip, obliged the duke of Guise to relinquish 
out .rni,. schemes, and to hasten towards the 

» 1 htun. lib. XI. 691. 
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frontier of Picardjr, that he might oppose the progress 
of the enemy in that province. This disaster, however, 
reflected new lustre on his reputation, and once more 
turned the eyes of his countrymen towarda him, as the 
only general on whose arms victory always attended, 
and in whose conduct as well as godd fortune, they 
could confide in every danger. Henry reinforced the 
duke of Guise’s army with so many troops drawn from 
the adjacent garrisons, that it soon amounted to forty 
thousand men. That of the enemy, after the junction 
of Egmont with the duke of Sav(^, was not inferior in 
number. They encamped at ihe distance of a few 
leagues from one another ; and each monarch having 
joined his respective army, it was expected, after the 
vicissitudes of good and bad success during this and 
the former campaign, that a decisive battle would at 
last determine, which of the rivals should take the as- 
cendant for the future, and give law to Europe. But 
though both had it in their power, neither of them dis- 
covered any inclination to bring the determination of 
such an important point to depend upon the uncertain 
issue of a single battle. The fatal engagements at St. 
Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to be so soon 
forgotten, and the prospect of encountering the same 
troops, commanded by the same generals who had twice 
triumphed over his arms, inspired Henry with a degree 
of caution which was not common to him. Philip, of 
a genius averse to bold operations in war, naturally 
leaned to cautious measures, and was not disposed to 
hazard, any thing against a general so fortunate and 
successful as the d&e of Guise. , Both monarchs, as 
if by agr^mi^nt, stood on the defensive, and fortifying 
their camf^pkarefully, avoided every skirmish or ren- 
counter that might bring on a general engragement. 
Boihaa- While the armies jjfminued in this inaction, 
shTto began to be mentioned in each camp, 

wir peace, and both Henry and Philip discovered an in- 
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clination to listen to any overture that tended to re- 
establish it. The kingdoms of France and Spain had 
been eng^aged during half a century in almost continual 
wars, carried on at a great expense, and productive of 
no considerable advantage to either. Exhausted by 
extraordinary and unceasing efforts, which far exceeded 
those to which the nations of Europe had been accus- 
tomed before the rivalship between Charles V. and 
Francis I., both nations longed so much for an interval 
of repose, in order to recruit their strength, that their 
sovereigns drew from them with difficulty the supplies 
necessary for carrying-on hostilities. The private in- 
clinations of both the kings concurred with those of 
their people. Philip was prompted to wish for peace 
by his fond desire of returning to Spain. Accustomed 
from his infancy to the climate and manners of that 
country, he was attached to it with such extreme pre- 
dilection, that he never felt himself at ease in any other 
part of his dominions. But as he could not quit the 
Low Countries, either with decency or safety, and ven- 
ture on a voyage to Spain during the continuance ol 
war, the prospect of a pacification, which would put it 
in his power to execute his favourite scheme, was highly 
acceptable. Henry was no less desirous oi being de- 
livered from the burden and occupations of war, tliat 
he might have leisure to turn all his attention, and bend 
the whole force of his government, towards suppress- 
ing the opinions of the reformers, which were spread- 
ing with such rapidity in Paris, and other great towns 
of France, that they began to grow formidable to the 
established church. « 

Anhitri e * Bcsidcs thcsc public and avowoni^nsidera- 
in thecal tions, arising from the state of th#|pro hostile 
kingdoms, or fr^ the wishes of their respective 
monarchs, the^was a secret intrigue carried 
on in the court of France, which contributed as much 
as either of the other, to hasten and to facilitate the 
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negotiation of a peace. The constable Montmorency, 
during his captivi^, beheld the rapid success and 
growing favour of the duke of Guise with the envy 
natural to a rival. Every advantage gained by the 
princes of Lorrain he considered as a fresh wound to 
his own reputation, and he knew with what malevolent 
address it would be improved to diminish his. credit 
with the king, and to augment that of the duke of Ghiise. 
These arts, he was afraid, might, by degrees, work on 
the easy and ductile mind of Henry, so as to efface all 
remains of his ancient affection towards himself. But 
he could not discover any remedy for this, unless he 
were allowed to return home, that he might try whether 
by his presence he could defeat the artifices of his ene- 
mies, and revive those warm and tender sentiments 
which had long attached Henry to him, with a confi- 
dence so entire, as resembled rather the cordiality of 
private friendship, than the cold and selfish connexion 
between a monarch and one of his courtiers. While 
Montmorency was forming schemes and wishes for his 
return to France with much anxiety of mind, but with 
little hope of success, an unexpected incident prepared 
the way for it. The cardinal of Lorrain, who had shared 
with his brother in the king’s favour, and participated 
of the power which tliat conferred, did not bear pros- 
perity with the same discretion as the duke of Guise. 
Intoxicated with their good fortune, he forgot how much 
they had been indebted for their present elevation to 
their connexions with the duchess of Valentinois, and 
vainly ascribed all to the extraordinary merit of their 
family. This led him not only to neglect his benefac- 
tress, but to thwart her schemes, aiM to talk with a 
sarcastic diberty of her character and person. That 
singular woman, who, if we may believe contemporary 
writers, retained the beauty and charms of youth at the 
age of threescore, and on whom it is certain that Henry 
still doated with all the fondness of love, felt this injury 
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with sensibility, and set herself with eagerness to indict 
the vengeance which it merited. As there was no 
method of supplanting the princes of Lorrain so effec- 
tually as by ^ coalition of interests with the constable, 
she proposed the marriage of her grand-daughter with 
one of his sons, as the bond of their future union ; and 
Montmorency readily gave his consent to the match. 
Having thus cemented their alliance, the duchess em- 
ployed all her influence with the king, in order to con- 
firm his inclinations towards peace, and induce him to 
take the steps necessary for attaining it. She insi- 
nuated that any overture of that kind would cornc with 
great propriety from the constable, and if intrusted to 
the conduct of his prudence, could hardly fail of success. 
. Henrv, lone accustomed to commit all aflkirs 

Henrjp com- j ? o 

mitsUiene- of importance to the management ol tlie con- 
Montmo.'° Stable, and needing only this encouragement 
to return to his ancient habits, wrote to him 
immediately with his usual familiarity and affection, 
empowering him at the same time to take the first op- 
portunity of sounding Philip and his minLsters with re- 
gard to peace. Montmorency made his application to 
Philip by the most proper channel. He opened him- 
self to the duke of Savoy, who, notwithstanding the 
high command to which he had been raised, and the 
military glory which he had acquired in the Spanish 
service, was weary of remaining in exile, and languished 
to return into his paternal dominions. As there was 
no prospect of his recovering possession of them by 
force of arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace 
between France and Spain, as the only event by which 
he could hope to ebtain restitution. Being no stranger 
to Philip’s private wishes with regard to peacCi^he easily 
prevailed on him not only to discover a disposition on 
his part towards accommodation, but to permit Mont- 
morency to return on his parole, to France, that he 
might confirm his own sovereign in his pacific senti- 
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ments. Henry received the constable with the most 
flattering mar^'of regard ; absence, instead of having 
abated or extinguished the monarch’s friendship, seemed 
to have given it new ardour. Montmorency, from the 
moment of his appearance in court, assumed, if pos- 
sible, a higher place than ever in his affection, and a 
more perfect ascendant over his mind. The cardinal 
of Lorrain and duke of Guise prudently gave way to a 
tide of favour too strong for them to oppose, and con- 
fining themselves to their proper departments, per- 
mitted, without any struggle, the constable and duchess 
of Valentinois to direct public affairs at their pleasure. 
They soon prevailed on the king to nominate plenipo- 
tentiaries to treat of peace. Philip did the same. The 
abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as the place of con- 
gress; and all military operations were immediately 
terminated by a suspension of arms. 

Dciiii of Wfiile these preliminary steps were taking 
Cbuicf V. towards a treaty which restored tranquillity to 
Europe, Charles V., whose ambition had so long dis- 
turbed it, ended his days in the monastery of St. Justus. 
When Charles entered tliis retreat, he formed such a 
plan of life for himself, as would have suited the con- 
dition of a private gentleman of a moderate fortune. 
His table was neat, but plain ; his domestics few ; his 
intercourse with them ‘familiar ; all the cumbersome 
and ceremonious forms of attendance on his person 
were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity which he courted, in order to 
soothe the remainder of his days. As the mildness of 
the climate, together with his deliverance from the 
burdens and cares of government, procured him, at 
first, a considerable remission from the acute pains with 
which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, per- 
haps, more complete satisfaction in this humbleaS^litude, 
than all his grrandeur had ever yielded him. The am- 
bitious thoughts and projects which had so long en- 
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grossed aod disquieted him, were quite effaced from 
his mind : far from taking any part' in the political 
transactions of the princes of Europe, he restrained his 
curiosi^ even from any inquiiy concerning them ; and 
he seemed to View the busy scene which he had aban- 
doned with all the contempt and indifference arising 
from his thorough experience of its vanity, as well as 
from the pleasing reflection of having disentangled 
himself from its cares. 

Other amusements and other objects now 
menta in hii occupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the 
retreat. plants in liis garden with his own hands; 
sometimes he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a 
little horse, the only one that he kept, attended by a 
single servant on foot. When his infirmities confined 
jiim to his apartment, which often happened, and de- 
prived hinl of these more active recreations, lie either 
admitted a few gentlemen who resideef near the mo- 
nastery to visit him, and entertained them familiarly at 
his table ; or he employed himself in studying mecha- 
nical principles, and in forming curious works of me- 
chanism, of which he had always been remarkably fond, 
and to which his genius was peculiarly turned. With 
this view he had engaged Turriano, one of the most 
ingenious artists of that age, to accompany him in 
his retreat. He laboured together wdth him in fram- 
ing models of the most useful machines, as well as in 
making experiments with regard to their respective 
powers, and it was not seldom that the ideas of the 
monarch assisted or perfected the inventions of tlie 
artist He relieved his mind, at intervals, with slighter 
and more fantastic works of mechanism, in fashioning 
puppets, which, by tlie structure of internal springs, 
mimick^ the gestures and actions of men, to the as- 
tnnUh^jiynt of the ignorant monks, who, beholdipg 
movements which they could not comprehend, some- 
times distrusted their own senses, and sometimes sus- 
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pected Charles and Turriano of being in compact with 
invisible powers. He was particularly curious with 
regard to the construction of clocks and watches ; and 
having foAnd, after repeated tnals, th^jj^e could not 
bring any two of them to go exactly alik^ie reflected, 
it is said, with a mixture of surprise as well as regret, 
on his own folly, in having bestowed so much time 
and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing man- 
kind to a precise uniformity of sentiment concerning 
the profound and mysterious doctrines of religion. 

• But in what manner soever Charles disposed 
wrion* oc of the Tcst of his time, he constantly reserved a 
cijpatiuna. j portion of it for religiouaiCnrcises. 

He regularly attended divine service in th^ Cliapel of 
the monastery, every morning and evening; he took 
great pleasure in reading books of devotion, particu- 
larly the works of St. Augustine and St. Bernard ; and 
conversed much with his confessor, and the prior of the 
monastery, on pious subject^. Thus did Charles pass 
the first year of his retreat, in a manner not unbecom- 
ing a man perfectly disengaged from the affairs of the 
present life, and standing on the confines of a future 
world ; either in innocent amusements, which soothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with excessive 
application to business; or in devout occupations, 
which 'uc deemed necessary in preparing for another 
state. ? 

^ But about six months before his death, the 

Tlic causes . . 1 1 

of his gout, after a longer inteniiiesion than usual, 

‘ ' returned with a proportic^^ increase of vio- 
lence. His shattered constitution had not vigour enough 
remaining to withstand such a shock. It enfeebled his 
mind as much as his body, and from this period we 
hardly discern any traces of that sound and masculine 
understanding, which distinguished Charles among his 
contemporaries. An illiberal and timid superstition 
depressed his spirit. He had no relish for amusements 
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of any kind. He endeavoured to conform, in his man- 
of living, to all the rigour of monastic austerity. 
He desired no other society than that of monks, and 
was almo^^<u||muall/*empioyed with them 'in chant- 
ing the Tiipa^^ the Missal. As an expiation for Iiis 
sins, he gave himself the discipline in secret with such 
severity, that the whip of cords which he employed as 
the instrument of his punishment, was found after his 
decease tinged with his blood. Nor was be satisfied 
with these acts of mortification, which, however severe, 
were not unexampled. Tl>e timorous and distrustiul 
solicitude which always accompanies supeistition, still 
contini^j^^to disquiet him, and, depreciating all the 
rlrrrrntjlitfrr — in M(;hicb he had hitherto been engaged, 
prompted him to aim at something extraordinary, at 
some new and singular act of piety that would display 
his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. The act on 
which he fixed was as wild and uncommon as any that 
superstition ever suggested to a weak and disordered 
fancy. He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies be- 
fore his death. He ordered his tomb to be erected in 
the chapel of the monastery. His domestics marched 
thither in funeral procession, with black tapers in their 
hands. He himself followed in his shroud. He was 
laid in his coffin, with much solemnity . 1 he service 

for the dead .was chanted, and Charles joined in the 
prayers which were offered up for the rest ol' his soul, 
mingling his tears with those which his attendants shed, 
as if they had been celebraUng a real funeral. The 
ceremony closed wHh sprinkling holy water on the cof- 
fin in the usual form, and all the assistants retiring, the 
doors of the chapel were shut. Then Charles rose out of 
the coffin, and withdrew to his apartment, full of those 
awful sentiments which such a singular solemnity wm 
calculated to inspire. But either the fotiguing length 
of the ceremony, or the impression which the image of 
death left on his mind, affected him so much, that next 
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day be was seized with a fever, fiis feeble frame cbald 
not-loog resist its .viojience, and be expired on the 21st 
of September, si^r a life of fif^-eig^t years^ix months, 
andJteei^ly^ve days.’ *' . ^ 

As GbarlJP'was the first prince of the age 
<■; and digpiily, &e part which he acted, 

^ Aether we consider the greatness, the varied, or the 
success of his undertakings, was the most conspi- 
cuous. It is from an attentiveiobservation of his con- 
duct, not'l|om the exaggerated prakies of the* Spanish 
historians, or the undistingCishingcei^nreofthe French, 
that a just idea of Charles’s genius and abilities is to 
bocollected. He possessed qUtiities so peculiar, that 
they strongly mark his character,^d not only distin- 
guish him from the princes who were his contemporaries, 
but account for that superiori^ over them which he so 

S iaintained. In forming his schemes, he was, by 
,’as well as by habiL^utious and' considerate, 
nrith talents wnich uSolded themselves slowly, 
and ilrere late in attaining maturity, he was accustomed 
to ponder eveiy subject that demanded his considera- 


tion, with a careful qpd ddiberate attention. Ife bent 
the whole force of His mind towards it, and dwelling 
upon it with a ^rious application, undiverted by plea- 
sure, and hardly rel|JKd by any amufement, he revolved 
it, in silence, in fli own breast. He then communi- 
cated the matter to Vis mjnis|^s,j|M after hearing their 
Ippmions, took his fesolutioU wifi|||^ecisive firmness, 
which seldodi follows such siow^fl^^egiingly hesitat- 
ing bonsulti^ons. OAmnsQqimne^^pyjiss’smeasiSies, 
instead nf resenkUing the ds^tor 3 rand nregular sallies 
of Henry V1II( had the appearance of a 

consistart i 0 pUj|ij||ritf VAft ^ parts were arranged, 
a|l 1h efiects fomseenfaUd evai every accident 
was for. 41i8 promptitude in execution was 

f Sirada de Bdio Belg. lib. i. p. If. I^an. 7fS. Sapdow. ii. 609. &c. 
MiiilaiiaCaaliB.lfariaaB. wol. iw. f 16. Vera^Zaaiga Vida da CariM.p. ill. 
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no less TemsrkfSdv %sn bis patience iir ddibeiation. 
He did ^isodver greater sagacity in his .dtoSce of • 
the mett^ ifbkb it was pirop^ topunne, ftan fer- 
tility of g^i4;s ia finding ont means fi>r wg|j|nng 
bis ponak^f^^h^'saocassibl.’ 4|%oagh be hiM|tgi> 
rallj so iitlk^^lbainairtt^ titn^^t^ tb^%Ml< 
ardent aie^dwsfifing^iaw^of ^ imiieinaiaed dm 
cabinet inoedTe^ tyat^wbrn bac^lM at length to appear 
^ the h|^^^4^.ja3nai^'bis^^^ mas' so %m^ fin 
Tigorofls^aiteilijtt^ |ivery direction, diat^'icqiared 
such tidents for 

coihnttnd, as Mfii^^ihbi equu^ and suc- 

cess to ^ most a^JifiaefalsctN^ age. Bat Charles 


pos8nued,in^e|iM||t.eniiamitd^re^ the sqienoewhidi 
is of greatest impioimoetlo a nmmichi diat of knowing 
men, and of adttydag film talents to die Tarioos de- 
partments which he allotted to A|pi. From dw degiti 
of ChiesoesHo md -g^,his rmgn, he empktyed^ ^ 
general ht the field,'no traffisfeaw the a^ine^’no als- 
bassador^te « foieign cpm^nojoweinor a prdliiice, 
sdiose abilities wece -iipfiiMmaledie Ae trust wbiclr he 
reposed in them. OiNhatbew 

afiabilityofmaiiiKri, w|^g^dififtanBis dm hearts 
of ad who appeoOchedjlityJtoty ^to dpn no, strapper 
to t|mvirtuiM wh fi^ B idni) ^^ He 

placed imbnan^ JpnfiP^ 9 n ge^ 
warded tlnir haaeitheron. 

▼fed dmir 
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not the most . Undoubted proofs of a capacity for govern- 
ment 

There were, nevertheless, defects in his political cha- 
ract^t. which must considerably abate the admiration 
due to,/, his eztraorditiary talents. 'Charles's ambition 
was insatiable; and though there seems to be no foun- 
dation for an opinion prevalent in his own age, that he 
had formed the chimeri(»l object of establishing a 
universal monarchy in ^fOpe, it is certain that his de- 
sire of being distinguished a.s a conqueror involved him 
ip continual wars, which not only exhausted and op- 
pressed his subjects, but left him little leisure for giv- 
ing attention to the interior police and improvement of 
his kingdoms, the great objects pf every prince.'who 
makes the happiness of his people the end of his go- 
vernment. Charles, at ^ very early period of life, hav- 
ing added the imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, 
aiid to the hereditary dominions of the booses of Austria 
and Burgundy, this opened to him such a vast field of 
ente^rise, and engaged him in schemes so complicated 
as well as arduous, that, feeling his power to be unequal 
to the execution of idiem, he had often recourse to low 
artifices, unbecoming his superior talents, and some- 
times ventured on such deviations from integrity, as 
were dishonourable in a {uinep. His insidious 
and fraudulent policy af^pearM more conspicuous, and 
was rendered more odious, by a comparisw with the 
open and undesigning elnuncter of his contemporaries 
Francis 1. and Henry VIII. . Thi^ difference, though 
occasioned chiefly by flie 'diversity of dieir tempecs, 
must be ascribed, in some degree, to such an opposi- 
tion in the principle^, of their political conduct^ as af- 
fords smne exo||te . for', this defect in Charles's beha- 
viour, though B caraot sesve as a justification of it. 
■Francis apd Henry sddom acted but from the impulse 
oi their pusions, and rushed belong towards the ob- 
ject in view. Charles’s measmras, being the result of 
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cool reflection, were disposed iiito & renter system, 
and carried on upon a concttted plan. Penons who 
act in the former manner, naturally pursue the -end in 
view, without assuming' any disguise, or displaying 
much address. ' Such as hold the latter course, are apt, 
in forming, as well as in ezecoting their designs, to 
em|doy stich reflnements as always lead to artiflee in 
conduotj' and -often degenerate into deceit. 

The ciroumStaiSces transmitted to us with respect to 
Charles’s priratedeportment and-character, are fewer 
and less interestti^, thah might have been expected 
from the greatmumberofauthers who have undertaken 
to write an account ^bf bis life. These arc not the 
object of ttiis history, which aims more at representing 
the gp?eat transactions of the reign of Charles V., and 
pointing out the manner in which they afiected the po- 
litical state of Europe, than at delineating his> private 
'virtues or defects. 

The plmiipoteittiaries of France, Spain, and 
in order to England, continued their conferences- at-’Cer- 
camp ; and thougheach cithern, with the nsual 
art of negotiators,- made at flmt* very high demands in 
the name of their respeettve courts, yet as they were 
all equally desirous of peace, they ■would have con* 
sented reciprocally- to sutfls abatements Mid restrictions 
of their claims, as must have removed every obstacle 
to'^an'^ accommodation. The death -'of Charles V. aas 
a new motiw wilhi.'Phil^tohastehth€ conclusion of a , 
trea^, aa H ineteiped his impatience for returning into 
Spain, was -nowmo person greater or more 

illustrious fi**" hinlsdfif'' But, in spite of the concur- 
ring Wishes of all tkepa^M interested, an event faiq>- 
pened which oecaaioBed an ttnamidable delayin their 
jr«r.47. negotiaticn. About ampnthiftiif<hs opening 
gg*/ of thr eonfeieiu^ of Getoamp, M«gr of Eng, 
4i(ded hiMt-d^rt and'ing^orions mgn; uei 
ElizabethflMrsisteT, was immedialidyptodafiBiediqueeB 
2c 2 * 
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<»ith universal joy. As the powers of the English ple- 
nipotentiaries expired on the death of (heir mistress, 
they could not proceed 'until they received a commis- 
sion and inshmotions frpm their new sovereign. 

Heniy md ' Olid Philip beheld Elizabeth’s eleva- 

puiip tion to the throne with equtd solicitude. As 
during Mary’s jealous administration, under 
iw, most difficult circudlstances, and in a si- 

tuation extremely delicate, that princess had 
conducted' herself wiffi prudence and address far ex- 
q^eding her years, they had conceived a high idea 
of her abilities, and' already formed expectations of a 
reign very difierent from that of her sister. Equally 
sensible of the importance of gaining her favour, both 
monarchs set themselves with emulation to court it, 
and employed every art in order to insinuate them- 
selves into her confidence. Each of them had some- 
thing meritorious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in 
his awn behalf. Ilenry had. offered her a retreat in his 
dominions, if the dread, of her sister’s violence should 
force her to fly for safety out of England. Philip, by 
his powerful intercession, had prevented Mary from 
proceeding to the most fatal extremities against her 
sister. Each of them endeavoured now to avail himself 
of the ci/'cumstances in his favopr. Henry wrote to 
Elizabeth soon ^ier her accession, with tlie warmest 
expressions of regard and friendship. He represented 
the war which had unhappily b^ kindled between 
iheir kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, but as the 
effect of Mary’s blind partiality to her husband, and 
fond compliance with all hu .utishes. He entreated 
her to disengage hersctf from an alliance which had 
proved so unfortbna|e to England, and to consent to a 
Kparate peace witlr-him, aUthout mingling her inte- 
rests ,with those of Spain, from which they oug^t now 
to be altogether disjoined. Philip, on the other hand, 
unwilling to lose his connexion if^th England, the im- 
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portance of which, during a rupture with France, he 
had ao recently experienced, not only vied with Henry 
in declsiraticps of esteem for Elizabeth, and in profes- 
sions of his- resolution to cultivate the strictest amity 
with her, but in order to confirm and perpetuate their 
union he offered himself to her in marriage, and under- 
took to procure a dispensation fiom the pope for that 
purpose. 

Eiiabeth’s Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two 
coiicenifng ' inonarphs attentively, and with that provident 
heiconduct. discernment of her true interest, which was 
conspicuous in all her deliberations. She gave some 
encouragement to Henry’s overture of a separate nego- 
tiation, because .it opened a channel of correspondence 
with France, which she might find to be of great ad- 
vantage, if Philip should not discover suilicieht zeal 
and solicitude for securing to her proper terms in 
the joint treaty. But she ventured on this step with 
the most cautious reserve, that she might not alarm 
Philip’s suspicious temper; and lose an ally in at- 
tempting to gain an enemy.’ Henry himself, by an 
unpardonable act of indiscretion, prevented her from 
earrying her intercourse with hini to such a length as 
might have offended or alienated Philip. At the very 
time when he was courting Elizabeth’s friendship with 
the g^atest assiduity, he yielded with an inconside- 
rate facility to the solicitations of the princess of Lor- 
rain, and allowed his daughter-in-law, the queen o/ 
Scots, to assume the title and arms of qiiecn of Eng 
land. This ill-timed pretension, the source of many 
calamities to the unfortunate queen of Scoto, extin- 
guished at once all the confidence that; might have 
grown between Henry and Sizabeft, and left in its 
place distrust, resentment; and’ aatipt^y. Elizabedi 
soon found that she must unite hff interests closely 

• Vorbw, i. p. 4. ' 
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iritkFluHpVfii^^pect :peaoe.^y. ifrom nege^Ktions 
csnied'O&iaHciaiQ^n^ itoth jiim.* . 

Hwmi- JC|-.shei4ijidf{gnmted a ibooniisalop, iiounedi- 
<aftra liOT/ <|fiGe8sion,>|D the ^imas {deoipo. 
■ .tentiariesi'w^ora rim ststar'ihad eiiq>loyed,>8he 
!***<**<: HOW instipcted ^m:-t6/aGtin every - poiirt in 
concert wi% ihe'^ {denipotexriaatiee; of . Sfuln^ aiid to 
take no Eftep until they had previously .consulted swith 
them,'’ ’ Biit..thqu|^ je^tdeaiied.xtipxiident to assume 
thisrappearaiice of c|bfidume 'in ;tiie %>aa«h mooudh, 
she knew piedselyiduswifiv^ eaii 3 r..dt j and discovered 
no imdinntien to ae«ieptuofiimteKtvaordinary proposal 
of marriage vrhich PhU^ihad made toiler. 1rae£ng^ 
ysh kad ejy n essed. so t j<q)eoly tbeh> detestation of ha 
sister’s choice of haoDy that it would; have' bemi kighly 
imprudent to liave oxaspeeated them by renewing that 
odious alliance. Bhe .was (too well 'acquainted with 
Philip’s hamhi imperious temper^Cto think of him for 
a hsisband. ‘ - i'lVor could ahe.admit a di^ensation from 
the pope to bp sufficiaat.tq anthraze her marrying b j iw , 
without oondemnmgl her .other’s divoece from Cap- 
rine -of Aragon,: andiacloMterledgiag^. of eonsetpieoce, 
thather motiier’s marriage ?lHwiuill,jaiid. her owabii^ 
Uleghimate. .fiuithou^die cteteriniaad.3iot to yield 
to Philqt^s ( addresses^ ^the ehtunfron; ofrjiera affiiin ren> 
dend it dai^ous to js^t them^ jAa retained her 
^wer, thefetore^fruteims/nhioh were evasive, but so 
tenqwred lo^ raspei^ thatthough'jti^ him no 
reason to baderara^ suecess,^ Ihey dicUaot altogether 
extiagntehius htqia. v* 

Fi^!(lus,nstifice,aswdttiaa.bythepiudaaee 
ChMMo- "widi whi^shb oeacealeduher aentteaents and 
intantioqn oencerning religton,:fiiraome time 
ldlel^hm accession^ gimHdspKHxi^ip,. that 

m?^^^^*****^^***^^**^^* ^ ^ UTiriTnJ ml a 

^ ' F«fcc»*.ft*Vki*,M».Wr 40 . 
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be «spoasied her interest in the 
rrhich vem renewed" nt Oercamp, aaid- acfteKiraid'Te* 
13MF; . ■ >n40v«d to Ohatcttn^Caittbresis. A definitive 
treaty, which was to 'a^ust the clainis and 
pretensions' of so many princes, required the exomina- 
tk>li off such a variety of intricate points, and led to 
such, infinite and minute detuls, as drew qut the n^o* 
trations to’ a great l^gth. But the*oonstable Mont- 
morency 'exerted himsdf with such ind^tigable zeal 
aiui in^utry, repaicmg alternately to the courts oi 
Paris and Bross^s in order to obviate or remove every 
difficulty, that all pointsUn dispnte were adjusted at 
lei^h in such a manner, as to ^ve entire satisffiction 
in every 'jfkarticular to Hemy and Philip; and the last 
hand'was ’ready to be put to the treaty between them. 
iMffieuhiei claiiUs of ^iglaud remained as tbe only 

obstacle to retard it. Elizabeth demanded the 
oUioi of restitution of Calais in the most peremptory 
*“**“**■ tone, as an essential condition of her consent- 
ing to pewe: Hmiry refused to give up that import 
taut conquest; and both seemed to have taken their 
resolution with unalterable firmness. Philip warmly 
supported Elizabeth’s pretensions to Calais, notmeidy 
from a principle of equity towardi tbe English nation, 
that he might appear to-have contributed to th«r re- 
covering vfhat they had lost by espousing bis cause ; 
nor solely with a' view of soothifig Elizabeth by -Ais 
manifestation ^^'Ueal for her interest; but in order to 
render Fiance less formidable, by securing to her an- 
cient enemy this easy access into the heart of the king- 
dom. The eame^ess, however, with wbufe he se- 
conded the aignments of the English pMpofentian®* 
soQti began to relax. D^g eoiwat ‘of ^ neg^ 

tiatioib Etizabetb, who tibw felt heiaelf finnty 
on her throne^ began to take soch opea and vig<W 
measures, not only- for overturning all *kat^lier sist|W 
had done in favour of Popery, but for e^aUiMUi^ me 
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Protestant church on a firm foundation) as convinced 
Philip that his hopes of union with her had been 
from the beginning vaiO) . and ww now desperate. 
From that period his interposition8.:iti her, .fiiyour, be- 
came more cold and formal, flowing merely from a 
regard to ^orum, or from flie consideration of re- 
mote ^Kditioal interests, ^izabeth, having reason to 
expect such an alteration in his conduct, quickly peiv 
ceived it Put as nothing would have been of greater 
detriment to her people, or more inconsistent with her 
sch^es of domestic administration, than the continu- 
ance of war, she saw. the neceasifyof submitting, to 
such conditions as the situation -of her aflairs imposed, 
and that she must reckon upon being deserted by an 
ally who was.now united toh^by a very feeble tie, if 
she did pot speedily reduce her demands to what was 
moderate and attainable. She accordingly gave new 
instructions^jto her ambassadors; and Philip’s pleni- 
potentiaries acting as mediators between the French 
and them,* an .expedient was fallen upon, which, in 
some , degree, justified Elizabeth’s departing fi-om the 
rigour of her fiist demand with regard to Calais. All 
lesser fu^cles were settled without much dtucpa g i on or 
d^siy-. , Philip, that he might not appear to have aban- 
don^ the English, insisted that the treaty between 
Henry and Bixabeth. should be concluded in form, 
before, fliat between the ;Fre.ttch monarch and bimactf 
Tim one wns , ng^ed , W the secondjday of April, the 
other on thed^ following 

Aukki The treaty of pence ’'"between France tmd 
g:S?^^'?oglwid contained no artidea of real impor-. 
g-w^tance, but ^t which respected (^ais. It 
-4;, te«|88flpulnte^ That thekiog of Frarce should 

town, with aU its de|)eadeBcies, 
dmittgi-t^ht years ; thali at the expiration of that 
tenii,:]iiiehouldre8ti^it.to England; that, in case of 

Jbibei^IvSSL 
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iMnperfonnaiice, he should forfeit five hundred thou- 
sand crowns, for the payment of which sum, seven or 
eight wealthy m^hants, who were not his subjects, 
should grant security; that five persons of distinction 
should be given as hostages until tliat securi^ were 
provided; tha^ although the forfeit of five hundred 
thousand crowns should be paid, the right of England 
to Calais should still remain entire, ite the same man- 
ner as if the term of eight years were expired ; that 
the king and queen of Scotland should be included in 
the teeaty; that if they, or the French king, should vio- 
late the peace by any hostile action, Henry should be 
obliged instantly to restore Calais ; that, on the other 
hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded from Eli- 
zabeth, then Henry and the king and queen of Scots 
were absolved firom all the engagements which they 
had come under by this treaty. 


The views Notwithstanding the studied attention with 

. . which so many precautions were taken, it is 

parties with . i i i 

respect to evident that Henry did not intend the reshtu- 
tion of Calais, nor is it probable that Eliza- 
beth expected it. It was hardly possible that she could 
maintain, during the course of eight years, such perfect 
concord both with France and Scotland, as not to afford 


Henry some pretext for alleging that she had violated 
the treaty. But even if that term should elapse with- 
out any ground for complaint, Henry might then choose 
to pay the siita stipulated, and Elizabeth had no me- 
thod of asseiting her right but by force of arms. How- 
ever, by throwing the articles in the treaty with re- 
gard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth satisfied her 
subjects o^eveiy denomination ; she gave men of dis- 
cerament a striking proof of her address, in palliating 
what she could not prevent; and amus^ the multitude, 
to whom the cession of such an important place would 
have appeared altogether infamous, with the prospect 
of recovering in a short time that favourite possession 
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Anei^ llie eitpedient whicih Mootmoroocy em- 
fi* order. to fwilitate the oonclundn of 
(kmIw- p^e heUreen 'F^ftoee and Spun, waA. the 
Fraaee ^ iiego1iatin^'!two treaties:^ marriage,' . one be- 
Si**ik Elhiabeth, Henry’s eldest daughter, and 
Philip, who supplanted his son, the unfortunate Don 
Carlos, to whom that -princess had.bee'n promised in 
the former coQferences at Cercamp ; the o^er between 
Margaret^ Henry’s only sister, and the duke of Savoy. 
For, how^ier -^bie the ties of blood may often be 
among princes, or how little soever they may regard 
them when poshed on to' act by motives of ambition, 
they, assnme on oth^ occasions the appearadce of be- 
ing so far influenced by these domestic afleetions, as to 
employ them to justify measures and, concessions which 
they find to be necessary, but know to be inipolitic or 
dishonourable. '-Such was the use Henry made of the 
two marriages to which he gave his consent. Having- 
secured an honourable establishment for his sistur and 
his daughter, he, in consideration of these, g.-anted 
terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, c f which 
he would not, on any account, have ventured to ap- 
prove. , ■ 

Tbt tum principal articles in the treaty betvtcen 

of p|riin^ France and Spain were, — ^That sincere and per- 
petual'amify-should be established bctwemi the 
twoerdwns and' their respectiYe aUies ; fliat the two mo- 
n^nms Should labour in concert to procure the convo- 
cathm'ofng^rid council, in ^er to check the pro- 
gress eif hqpesy, and ^restore limfy and conpord to the 
Christian Chttiufa that all conquests made by either 
pmrfyj on this si^ of the Alp8,4'inU’ce thef imnmence- 
• nim^of theWar,in 1551, shouM be mhtaally restored; 
Aat'lihe di^y of GNivoy, the prineipalify' of Piedmont, 
tirn'iSOittirtry of Brbsse, ai^ aU-othdr -territories Ibnnerly 
Mbject' to tiie dnkek^ of - Savoy, ihoiild be restored to 
Emanuel Philibert, immediately wfter the celebration 
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of Im Muiiage wilh Mai^ret of France, the towns of 
Tin^ Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanora ex- 
e^^tedy of which Henry .should keep possession until 
his daims to these places, in nght of his grandmother, 
should be tried and decided in course of law ; that as 
long as Henry retained these places in his bauds, 
Philip should be at liberty to keep garrisons in the 
towns of Vercelli and Asti; that the French king 
should immediately evacuate all the places which be 
held in Tuscany and the Sienese, and renounce all fu- 
ture pretensions to them ; that he should restore the 
marquisate of Montserrat to the duke of Mantua; that 
lie should receive the Genoese into favour, and give 
up to them the towits which he had conquered in the 
island of Corsica ; that none of the princes or states to 
whom these cessions were made, should call their sub- 
jects to account for any part of their conduct while 
under the dominion of &eir enemies, but should bury 
all past transactions in oblivion. The pope, the em- 
peror, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portu- 
gal, the king and queen of Scots, and almost every 
prince and state in Christendom, were comprehended 
in this pacification as the allies either of Henry or 
Philip.^ 

Which m. Thus, by this famous treaty, peace was re-es- 
tablished in Europe. All the causes of discord 
in Emope. had SO long embroiled the powerful mo- 

narchs of Prance and Spain, that had trajismitted lic- 
reditaiy quarrels and wars from Charles to Philip, 
and from Francis to ^enry, seemed to be wholly re- 
moved or finally .terminated. The French alone com- 
plained 'q|Llhe unequal conditions of a treaty, into 
which an’wAlntmus minister, in order to recover his 
libm^, and^ an mistress, that die might gratify 

her resentment, had seduced their too easy moimrah. 
They loudly against the folly of giving 

* BMwiidet IMu. tom. iL MT. 
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to the enemies of Franoe a hundr6d and eighth-nine 
fortided places, in the Low Countries or in Italy, in 
return for the three insignificant tolnis of St Quintin, 
Ham, and Catelet*^ 1’hey considered it.as In indelible 
stain upon ^e glory %f the nation, to renounce in .one 
day territories so extensive, and so capable of being 
defended, that the enemy could not have hoped to 
wrest themout of its hands, after many years of victory. 
Thepe«ce fichry, wlthout regarding the sentiments 

i vlry . j people, or being moved by the remon- 

sptinnti- strances of his council, ratified the treaty, and 
executed with great ifidelity whatever he had 
stipulated to perform. The 'duke of Savoy repaired 
with a nutherous retinue 'to Paris, in order to celebrate 
his marriage with Henry V sistw. The duke of Alva 
was sent to the same capital,' at the head of a splendid 
embassy, to espouse Elizabeth in the name of his mas- 
ter. They were received with extoaordinary magni- 
ficence by the French court. Amidst the rejoicings 
Detih of festivities on that occasion, Henry's days 
were cut short by a singular and tragical acci- 
dent. His son Francis II., a prince under age, 
of a weak constitution, and' of a mind still more fee- 
ble, succeeded him. Soon after, Paul ended his vio- 
lent and imperious p'otificate, at enmity with all the 
world, 'and ''dugusted even with his own nephews. 
Thqr, pe^dtsd by Philip, add deserted by the suc- 
ceeding jmpe, whointoey had raised by their influence 
to. the papal throne, were condoned to the punish- 
ment which theur Crimes, and dM>itioii had merited, 
and thmr death Was as infamous as th^ir liWes had been 
criminsi. Thhs most of the |ierson^^, Who bad long 
.sustained the pri.ncipal characters on the theatre 
of Europe, dmppehred aboiit the ^e tiiine; A more 
known peribd ofhistory opens at this era; other actors 
enter upon die stage, With " different views, as well 
as different passicMs ; hCw contests arose, and new 
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scheiQi^ of ambition occupied and disquieted man* 
kind. 

A QWKnt Upon reviewing the transactions of any ac- 

tblwbc^ .. tive period in the history of civilized nations, 
pciiod. - the changes which, are ^accomplished sq>pear 
wondeifully disproportioned to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conquest are never very extensive 
or rapid, but among nations whose progress in im^ 
provment is extremely unequal. V^en Alexander 
the Great, at the head of a gallant people, of simple 
manners, and formed to war by admirable military in- 
stitutions, invaded a state sunk in luxury, and ener- 
vated by excessive refinement; when Genchizcan and 
Tamerlane, with their armies of hardy barbarians, 
poured in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce which 
they cultivated, these conquerors, like a torrent, swept 
every thing before them, subduing kingdoms and pro- 
vinces in as short a space of time as was requisite to 
march through them. But when nations are in a state 
similar to each other, and keep equal pace in their 
advances towards refinement, they are not exposed to 
the calamity of sudden conquests. Their acquisitions 
of knowledge, their progress in the art of war, their 
political sagacity and addre.s8 ate nearly equal. The 
fate 6f states in this situation depends not on a single 
battle. Their internal resources arc mjmy and various. 
Nor are they themselves alone interested in their own 
defence. Other states interpose, and balance any Uun- 
porary advantage which cither party may have ac- 
quired.' After the Eercestand most lengthened contest, 
all the rival nations are exhausted, none are conquered. 
At length they find it necessary to conclude a peace, 
which restores to each almost the same power iuid the 
sameterritoriesofwhich they wereformcrly in po«.ession. 

Such was the state of Europe during the rdgn 

of Charles V. No prince was so much sopfrior 
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to the test' iai pe^, as fto ten^t - his ctforts 
tttte dor. iArestttible, and hu ^^ests ea^. No nation 
SlS^ i ii. btwJ \ta^e ipeogrest^infiaiiroveiBlMt;^^ be- 

X y0i4 its ncfigfabe^aa tb have acquired a very 
manifest pt^iKtal a i n e n oe. • state derived' some ad- 

vstatage, dr was dubjqctid’infi^lBbora^ febu its 
^ttadoit dr its climhfe^ oijc^ Wt^s^dh^^Sifeed'l^'SOtne- 
j^lMiar in the gonitis ofr^ p^pk, or the con- 
stitutieh^ of its gpveremei^ir! Bed ^ 'adirantages pos- 
sessed by' oiic'.stitfeweieveou^iubidanced^^ cifcrnm- 
stances fefektfabfe to others; iutd-dfais prevented any 
from attaiiiing^ such supe|ioe|gR ai^niightTiave been 
fe^ to all. The nations of Binope m.lhat’age; as in the 
pieseot, were like one gr^t 'famibjn timee were some 
r featotea common to alb %||hich frxed aftesemblance; 
theitti were certain^ pecttlia^es conspictibus in each, 
which marked a dutinction. ' But there was.not among 
tfa.^s that- wide diversity bf chai^ter and of genius 
whiohjFin alitiost CTcry period of histoiy, hath exalted 
ithe ESuropeaaS' above toe inhabitants of toe otoer quar- 
ters .of the |^obe,'and seems 'to have destined toe one 
to rule, and the other to obey. 

A leaMMi- But though toe near resemblance and equa- 
' improvement among toe different nations 

fiSX o^ Euro^ prevented the ioign of Charles V. 

being dSstingiidshed .ly such sodded and 
« . ' ^^u«t8 at ' oecur in some other 

periods of htimy,<]ret; during tite comseOf his admi* 
.liiatiiattoD, all toe qmidkiable stktos ' in Europe suf- 
fered^a wm^kidde change in their pbHtiiM sitoation; 
tte npuetaeeof events; whfeh btou^t hitherto 
^ toem>lMoe;; bat Stiil bootiim^ in a 

gwili|rir or ibkA lesk^degme. ‘ -I^,w^dwi4 hfereign, 
•^c^^ue^eBlIr of toe efitott to which 

his h^ai^roj^annidtiDnimtoed toitotoe ditommt 

[Bunl^'^amprireid^^l^^ si^[our; tost 
. toey tovbmtiedl the iesoutrim of which. to^.>were poe* 
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se^> they c^nfe both to feel their own strength, 
Mid to hiiow how to mtder it fomidable to others. It 
wa? during jiiei reign, too^ Aa* the different kingdoms 
of Sttr<^>e,jrhich in fonn^ 'tunes seemed frequently to 
act as if they had been single and disjoined, became so 
thoroughly acquainted, and> so intimately connected 
with each other, as to form one great political system, 
in which each took UkStation, wherein it has remained 
since that time with less fariation than could have been 
expected after the events of two active centuries. 

The pro- . The progress', however, .and acqnisitions of 
th^'hraie house of Ai^Mia were not only greater tlian 

of Aiutria.. those of any other power, btot more discernible 
and conspdcuous. I have already enumerated the ex- 
tensive territories which descended to Charles from his 
Austrian, Burgundian, and Spanish ancestors.* To 
the£« he himself added the imperial dignity; and, as if 
all this bad been too little, the bounds of die habitable 
globe seemed to be extended, and a new world was 
sul^ected to his. command. Upon his resignation, the 
Burgundian provinces, and the Spanish kingdoms with 
their dependencies, both in the old and now worlds, 
devolved to Philip. But Charles transmitted his do- 
minimts to his son, in a condition .very different from 
that in which he himself had received them. They 
wmre au^^aented by the accession of new provinces ; 
they were hubitoated to obey an administration which 
was . no less vigorous than steady ; they were accus- 
tonted to expensive' and persevering efforts, which, 
tlutogh' necetoaiy in tine contoits, between civilised na- 
Jhadl'llfton little known in Burope before the six- 
. The provinces of Friesland, Utrecht, 
an^ OvegFleel, urhioh he acquired by purchase from 
tlrnix.formm proprktors, and the dueby of Gueldrt;s, of 
which be made himself master, partly by force of arms, 
partly by toe arts of negotiation, wem additions of great 

See Book 1« 
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to his Burgundiiitt dominions. Ferdiniuid and 
Isabella b^' 'transmitted ’^'l^ tdl-tlie provinces of 
Spain, fnnn the Hotb^ toihe j^ntiers 

of Po^^ ; 1)01, as. heliiUiiitahied a peipetual peace 
with'^atliBg^i^, amidst th04nntou8 effc^ of his en- 
ittpifising amiiioBj hemii^'nn'neqtiisitioa of territory 
in thdt'qtn^r. ‘Y " 

^tfSeubr- ^'Charljra had gtihibd/^wever, a vast acces- 
fyinSiiMfc sion of ^wer'in^a dominions. 

By his snOeeils.ii^^ vftit tHth the eomt^i^ of Castile, 
he exalted’’i^'1'e^ prerdgath^ iippn tiie ra& of the 
privile^ whteh formerty^iin^ to people. 
Thon^ he^'kllowed the nsiisl^lr the 'Corlies to rainain, 
and the fi^taoiality of holdipl^nio be cbMiraed, he re- 
duced its 'authority ahd ^npsdiction almoAl^to nothing, 
and modelled it in siich d manner, that it becmne rather 
a junto ofihe servients of die crown, than an assembly 
of i^e ‘rejweieniatiyes of the pecple. One member of 
the'Consiitutkm' being thus lopped off, it Was impossi- 
ble bni diat.die 'other must feel the stroke, and suffer 
by i£ 1^ ’Supprearion of the popular power render- 
ed the ‘atistOcratiiial lesis ’fortnMable. The grandees, 
prompted byWhe warliki^ spirit of the age, or allured 
by thehononrS which they enjoyed^a court, exhausted 
their foitaaqs in uiiKtaty sen^e, or in attending on &e 
persdn'tff thrift 'prined. ’T|^'diid not drcidd, peihaps 
did a6tnbsei W | | '<he progi^ dm Toyal 

authority, whitra'i^ring thmn ffie ‘va&’'diriiDC|iOtt of 
being covered in^pseimnce of their soverein, stripped 
1hem; by degrads^'^f that real povrar whiri|^^dtegrpoth 
sessed #hile they formed one l^y, and ajj^ed M etm- 
c(^ with' the 'pM^e^ ^'CI|^les’a'i|iucmeil^^dMdhihiim 
^ ;prj^egu ofthe^b^^ the 

o<A^ bf entile, ^^P'jlW^ied^Fhilip^ 
invade the liimiriWwhfW^n, 'Vilppi'^^t^ stin iiOre 
ektem^ TlirO^Mns,^^^^^^^ 
dtauimvil; iuiililteS^'iffipimia^^ 
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happy aod indepeodent neighbours. The wiU of the 
sovereigii^b^cainle 'ithe jnipreme law in all the kingdoms 
of$pain;i.«t>d princea w^ Qot checkedin lorming 

1h^ idj^hy.tbe jealo^ot^ peopk^ nor controlled 
^ by .l^ .pO^er of th<e nobles, could 

bo^ 'aioir:ail^ obj^itijitt^ caU ^rth the whole 
sli^^gth the mpnarchy in aider to attain thenu 
AiMta ' Aa C^arl^, hj pxtendi^g die, royal preioga- 

^^»^ .tiye, r^d|N^ moBart^M of %Mun masters at 
- An nddod new digni^ and power to their 

cretrn foreign ecqiusitionSi He secured to Spain 
die.qniet«68fe88UMi .f^the kingdom of N^iles, .which 
Ferdmahd htm tmurpi^^y fiandt end held with difii* 
culty;^ He;litoted^thedhi^yofMilan,oneof theiiM>8t 
fectUe ar^pppnlous Italiai)| provinces, to the Spanisli 
crown; sum*- 1^ h|a successors, even withoq) pddng 
dfceir otbiw territories into the account, the nioit consi- 
derable prances in Italy,.yrhich had been long the thea- 
tre of contention to the gpreat powers of Europegcnd in 
‘which ithey had.struggled with emulation to obtein the 
supedority. When the French, in conformity to the 
treaty of Chateau-i^ambresis, withdrew their forces out 
of Italy,, and finidly relintiuished all tberr sc hm n n i of 
copcpinst on that side of the Alps, the Spansdr domi- 
nions diihn^ importance, a^ enabled thiif kinga, . 

as long as the monarchy iji^aindd any deg>oe offigour, 
to pseseryn^ oU^ sW^i all dm tim^dons of that 
edantty,! !;!Bat^hatever accession, eSbeir of interior 
authority, nr foreipi dptaio^w* Chsries gained for 
tbs ihnnm^ of Spain in Eurof^ was incouddeiaUe 
wheja>^M^Hed^itb hm'acguiri.tiQns m die new world. 
Hn addmdjfeftjsojt provinces, but empires to hty crown. 

^ j pMM^Sj&KwUMies of ludi, jnnneoie estent; he 
diseoraewd j^hmnf-*-*- ^ wee)tb. and 

opened sMiAeniJSn prospecta^^«»ty^^^ ^ 
ha^ hif 

VOL. V. 2 n •; 
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, 4i«B|Uhan &at ofPliUip, md tnustluwdiKBdered him 
Bot only enterifidtilis W finmidaUe. 
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i^«^4he hdi^' ^iem Ip be 
|e id €tenDaii^u 1%« aaci^ bere- 
ditazy donjons ^die<^bpQae::ctf'AiMria in 0«tmy, 
mitpd to ^ ]cki||dddi of HttaguT^utd B^iemia, which 
Fee^iiaBd «^tth«di>y a fei^c- 

to^these, F^rdi^d tarritoi^^m(^<8icten<- 

h^ beWiged to f^ prinOei CfaarleaV.ex- 
. ooptet) wh^ had been 'at the heiMt of dto empire during 
aereral ^^zfimatdy forrEttrojf^ die disgust 
'frhioh PhiHp oon^yed ^ account of Ferdinaod’a re> 
fosiag to^M^toquiih the imperial^crown inr hia fitTOur, 
not Only plevedted iinr aoa^ time aepante members 

pfAe-home of Aupfada drew acting in cono^ but oc- 
. cinsnisd bOhfemi.^ehi: a irisible alienattodl^, rival- 
id^ By degrees, however, ' r^ai^ to the interest of 
them fa^liy^tmghu ton impolitic^ animosity. 
Tbe;«oiii!|c^^.'yihich.was natural retained; theag- 
HtwadiBU^iip^toh honse of Aurtria hecanm the- oom- 
. iPMmotj^o^j^^^lhdrsdiMses;* topy gaTe an<l received 
}asaiitaa^;|^f«!»Bl^ toe ezeentton of toem; 

. told hityciftanoe finm 


4|to.‘o|t«rh^|aMi^;4.^ A.^itoil|||y.ao gW.nod.so aa- 

add terror. 
Bozqie,. were 

^ «;iliitontyy tofitofe to ch^laiul ■ huni^ ' 

toatini^ ■ idea ^of toe 
afito its 

nm ahatowr of a ' 
t^^^'into dtoility . 

to be 
often ftot 
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its sup^ltepower^ and had been so constancy employed 
in guarding itganut it, that the dr^d of it became a 
kind of |K»Uti^ habit, the udueoee of which remained 
duiMf which Imd ^Dmied it ceased to 

^ home IV Austria went on widi such 

dniittin *^*jP*^**!^ (rf new territory. 

itigi»«r-,^\A8 iiS'iksli4aies ofcdnqueri in Italy had prored 
^^'‘‘’^T’a^Otdve^Tiihedl^erto obtained no establish- 
men%^.«Oiiiaeqorace ui me new world; and after die 
contiinuedand T^pMxrasi^m of ibnf auoeeswve re^as, 
the k»|^om were much die same as 

Lotda Xll'h^ )eft.dR»K But though Fiance made 
not sifch I^ge/fdi^s towards dominion as the house 
of Austria^ it iSbndnued.tOadvance by stqfM which were 
more eeoarc^ because they were gradmd and less ob’ 
serredj ' ^e conquest of Calais put itoqt of die power 
^ the Eo^ish to invade Frantie bnt at their utmost 
peril, and.delivered the French from the dread qf their 
aneient enemies, who, prevtoos to dmt event, could at 
any. time penetrate into the kingdom bjr that avenue, 
%nd t&Toby retard or d^iat the execution of their best 
Oonoerted enterprises against any ibrrign power. The 


frontier which' ibnnwly vim most feeble, and' lay moat 
exposed to fttsuk. Franota fromthe time of Hs obtain* 
ht^thotonddidonal lecqjpi^ agaii^ WilBrnal tamuam, 
mnKthe jdeanuddm most powerftd IbipbminEpiop^ 
endlftoiitwftRtiinatriy sitoeted dtaninj on Ih^opnti-, 

be otmquest or defimem Ffom pjjpaBn* 
li^hei^bbtaMaxif dm Fjvbmm, iwftniii 



led wait Aimeefphyotltafcf»«»/#^ 

^ hed etii$«ll%* apfeit of 
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or. At war with their master, were aow. istecustoiiied to 
recognise and to one sovereign 'Aaith^ became 
members of .the same nKmmph^i'thejr assumed the sen- 
timedts pf^^li^dy iato.wj^<di^heyweieihcoip^ 
aod 'Co*cpm«ted' with seal t^Wtddii. .{nx»moti^ ite in- 
ter^ tad' honour. .. (The pow^)And 'influence wrested 
from-vthe nobles ,Were.ieei|i^|i^^flie.^jm.; . The peo- 
ple were not admitted toi^^rp in . tbefe spoils ; ' they 
gained no new privily; acquir^'no additional 
weight in- the legis^turet & was not Ifor the sake of 
the people^' b^t m order to^estend fli^. preroga- 

A* . a n ««« ^i*!*'* 


Eoililei 
then l» 


ble their great yassals. - Satisfied wlfli having brought 
them, tinder entire subjection to the crown, they dis- 
covered nO' solicitude to free the peojde flom their an- 
cient depmtdence^ on the .nobles .of whom they held, 
and by whom they. were often op[^8sed. 

A monarch at the, head of a kingdom thus 
united at hmo^ and secure from abroad, was 
, entitled tOform- great designs, becauS^ be felt 
himself, in a condition ta execute them. The 
formg>^ ware which had continued with little 
in^rruj^on . from the accession of Charles VIU. 
had notdnly . cEenshed and augmeided the martial ge> 
nius of the nation, but* by inuring fh^ tnwps during 
the cpiirK (d'.hMig; service, to the iatigues of war, and 
accustoming them to-obedienca,. lad added -tiie flUee of 
discipUne.^ their natural ardour^ gallant slid, ac- 
ly^SKddes, Whd:cim>^m^ u 

I, rjnle8a^Wh^,%f,^mu in flm d^fwho 
ly>jmyanded;.a^th nhy f i aa t t|l >» h :<»ieiaw3Be 
but >^at np: K«d to 

•pom* or fame, not .have 

*dffi»SPd their sojiiligiign^lo^w^^ 

fo^rplaik^ mmi of their 

superipia,, y^: ,4t;ciistoaMd hy ,Misetp«a4it of long 
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.wursrCBTfifid on in. dist&nt countries, to benr inrposi* 
tion^ whifeh, however inconsiderable they may seem 
if 'estimated by tiie exorbitimt rate of modem en^ons, 
Appeart mnK i n fle when compared with the sums levied 
in FraiifKf Qr injany other conntiy of Europe, previous 
to tiiC-rei^ ofliOuis XL As all the members of which 
the sb^: was' tpinposed- were thus impatient for action, 
and capabltg 6f great efforts, the schenies and operations 
of France must hairebe^no less formidable to Europe 
than those of Spain. ‘The superior advantages of its 
situation,' the eontigui^ and compactness of its territo- 
ries, togetiier with the |^nliar state of its political con- 
stitotUm%t,that juncture, must have rendered its enter- 
prises stiU more alarming and more decisive. The king 
possessed, such a degree' of power as gave him the en- 
tire command of his subjects; the people were stran- 
gers to those occupations and habits of life which ren- 
der med averse to war, or unlit for it; and the noUes, 
tiiough' reduced to the- subordination necessary in a re- 
gular government, still retained the high undaunted 
spirit which was the effect of their ancient indepen- 
dence. The vigour of the feudal times remained, their 
anarchy tvas at an end; and the kings of Prance could 
a'vaQ themselves of the martial ardour which that singu- 
lar iiBtitotion had kindled or kept alive, without being 
exposed to the dangers or inconveniences which are 
insqrarable from it whmi in entire force. 

CbwB- A' kingdom in such a state is, perhaps, capa- 
of greater military effiMts than at any other 
JSSaJjpsWod id hs'prognSss. But hbw formidible or 
***<'*•1 .h^fr foial^oever totiie oAuir nations t^Burope, 

' the ptrtttir ofauchamjcmarcby might hate been, 
tlmci^ whfoh brcAb outin France anted them at 
tiiat junctiiir ^tim feeling its effects. -^ISiese wars, of 
which iel^fbn #ai ^ pretext and anfoition the cause, 
wherein -great altilities vrere diq|dayed'hy Ae leaders 
«r Ae ffifffMCBt feetkms, and conduct or firmness 
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manifested by the cng»tni tmi^er n. cttecesnbn of 
■mtk {ninpfSt^Jbept Fraai^.qecupied and eidlroU^ for 
Jialf a cental^. > 

8treng;th qf sti^ a 

epirit of n||idby vm duf ^nol^, to 

whom lebtihoiB w«|^)duhitf|7mi 
unknowDi^tiMtia qppmdenl^ ini 

notody jferceciiutiBg..die ^erm, . 

bnt.for rari^bliiidiig than^^ so 

that hwafk^he^JlN^imnld.;^^ at- 
tention to^ji^ ;iain^ her 

proper force long h^^die 

rose to 1^:iMomid^^ .]&iiX)pe .whi^ al^ has main- 
. t a ine d s ln ee^the adinhwBtra^n of eardioafRa^te, and 
which tbodtnationtas whll 4m eatept of dm Idngdom, 
die nimin,|pf hi;f^.fpymiunent titi^er wi& the cfaa- 
racter of 1^ pm^idc^mdde her t(^nDB^^ 

Awm JWidAfie^dngdQma oh ihe continent glow 
«m»^intb|piR^ri^ {mnipqinenice, England likewise 
made. Wij^erahle piogtem towards ^reghlat 
m**' .go?hiii||iiBnt and interior strengdr. Benry VIII., 
proi^y withl^ jjitenhmi* and cerminly^withput any 
consistent pbif^'r^of whhdi his natoie was inca^ble^ 
pnmiad 1he,amri^ <d dqhMsh^ dto no^Qr- wdnb 
the policy o|liis fadmr ilmuy VJOi. .had %i|gim. 
pni^ 1 ^ mwnce Ilf hia^^l^^ h^ m em^oy 
cU^y newn^m adB|i^ 

. lm.'.%tmd..|^-ihhra:'ob^i 

. powerb Imtexdtad 
nity, aa meitifimi%d 



■ "7 ■ » 

or fhw:a<mipidoii8 ; 
aiud|b;.|dmiitide*d' 
in .dig- 


3y An alienaAm « 

weif ^isnpnted %A ^ 

! ' 


eobA 

an MfenmnA ' proper fi r 



_ whieh 
■i^ pitan» -.to Aef 
I, im well 
Iders . 
by-will. 
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iato circi^ticm. ' This spirit of industry snd 

cbitttti6fc& in iMhon, and gave it some comrideftibic 
d6g#66 of Vigfbuif# load to power and to opulence 

becamo^l^pen to|t<^ns of emiy condition. A sodden 
and ek«^|etve' of Wealth fiqai the West Indies 
proved fidtf:4iil^^u8tiy'fD. Spain;' a moderate ae< 
omiaikl^Edghl^ to^ smn fa ctituhtion, gare life 
to eommeNscy ^wakened the ingeo^ty of Ae nation, 
aiid ettohi^ il to osehtf Enterprise. In France, what 
the' nobles*' Ins^vdie drown gained. In England, the 
commons Were gainers as well as the king. Power 
iS&d indnencC ac^oipanied, of coi^, the property 
which -they acquired. They rqse to consideration 
among their feUow-snl^eots ; th^-hegan to feel their 
own imporiance tfid, extending their influence in the 
le^slative body; g^dual]y, and often when neithM' 
they themselTes others foresaw all the effects of 
their dainri and pretensions, they atfest attained that 
high authority to which the BritUb constitution is in* 
debteOor die existence, and must owe the preservation 
of its libeity. At the'same time tint fee English con- 
stitution advanced towards perfection, several cirenm- 
stancnsltfoaght oh a change in the anc i ent system with 
respect' to. foreign porrors, and introduced another 
more beneficial to the.nation. ’As soon as Henry dis- 


daimed the snprwnacy nf the .papal see^ and broke off 
nil connenfen with the pupal cour^ considerable sums 
were ^ed tp donation, of which it h^ been Wally 
dwMtyid b^^^nrihiti^ces to Rome fef di^ensrSions and 
expense of p^rimages into fereign 
cmmitrieE,*' Or by paymeiif of annUtes^ firstrftuto^J and a 
thfftriarid odfer lines which diaf wtfel aadti^pacions 
erguf ^ on % crtdditr of putdrit^.: exer- 
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diffisiMat: fiiom diat i>£ the wt 
phwcr^.'hHtd’iQlaiiBiiig jict-oid^io be iiidq>em6nt-<>f 
>nt it, <» in ^«imi]^|^a^t 

opt oidf to: |i«H|)lii;.;ai^^^ iiuh^#if' lend- 

ing 'di^d^;to 

G<>treramei^d>e(fta^’]n^ lUdre re-' 

spectable, ^ibcn: iio':tinik per- 

subjects, fiw bcl^;Js||>d M judges^ and 

fromrJbdng 8oqiutti(|j| b!t ogmem^ediiiy dte sanse laws. 
whh;J»: s •% the.idir(tf were ex- 

fifoin/&«'cpi^^ for in-^ 

•f «i» . Tadidg'^Ba^e becaq^ oi course, as chimerical 
aS 'diey vhed foiineiiy^ b^ pernicious. The 
views oftha;’&i^h were<oondaad» 4nt%' necessity, 
and ^dtei^atd<;^Qm dioied;;jii^^^^ir own islw^ 
llrat ssjgafti^Bonqttetft which die nation 

ddringpai^Cenjt^Mi and wast^ its strength in per- 
pah|idsSi|idiA^ess .'wars, ceased at length. > , Hiose ac- 
tive, spirits' wh^ liad.lmown ahd<fallo¥^ no profes- 
sion hnb wait^^tig^tdir dcChpation in the arts ofpeace, 
and .their coud^^tras benefitted as mncb by the one as 
it badiSuffensd^ tiK other. Ths/liation, which had 
bemt hahavsiedby 'fiNiquenteaped^QDsto the continent' 
recruited its nontbers,:.nnd acquired new strength; and 
. wli^>t;0||^ exigency to take 

'psrt:|iiKfen^;nj^[>eiidion8,tiie jrtgoiv was 

>^l>roportionably great, b^use they wero.j9nly .pcca- 
‘^sio^aroi icd tiibrtcotitititt^^ • 

.^^4 ! . Tha'cama:pru|j|Ap^^ 

WM* a' «;:«> lesard ''tb ' the ' 

. in iti]^M of donmotii^ iaipavtroi^^ 
fiweigtt state >widi>n|ti^^ ts^cpi^Viti.nit^ation'm 
tiw sai^ islnad^ .fltt- ad^ con- 
noimn aiadipannded tirtix peipetii4;«ttcnt^ , Instead. ; 
of prosecuting the 'nn^t^iri)^ eoitqaefing that 
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ki^^om^hich the nature of the country, defended by 
a btnye^Ad harfy people, rendered dangerous, if not 
iibpBttctienblej ■ it appeared more eligible to endeavour 
at obtaining su^influence ip Scotland as might exempt 
Engkadii^iYi^ tmy danger or disquiet from that quar- 
ter. 1%1^'antibnd poverty of^ Scots, together with 
&e victebee and^ ani m omty of dieir Antons, rqpdered 
the executitm' bf this plim easy toapeojde far superior 
tO'themip'weidth. The leading men of greatest power 
and popidwity ’^re gained; the mmisteis and favou- 
rites of the crobm were corrupted ; and such absolute 
directiott^of the Scottidi councils was^acquired, as ren- 
dered t^ operations ci the one kingdom dependent, in 
a great -measure, on the sovereign of the other. Such 
perfect extmnhl securi^ added to the interior advan- 
tages which l&^g^aqd bow possessed, must soon have 
raised it to rtew obiisideintion^a^ the 

long reign of Elizabeth, equally conqticaons for wis- 
dom, for steadiness, and for vigour, accelerhted its pro- 
gress, and carried it with greater rapidity towards that 
elevated station which it hath since , Imld among the 
powers of Europe. 

: During the period in which dm political state 

tiw po- of great kingdoms underwent such changes, 

^oie*^*revolutions of considerable importance bappen- 
ed in that of dm secondary or inferior powers. 
'Those in die papal court are most obvious, and 
most extensive consequence. 

The moH In the preliminary book, I have mentioned 

dm rise of that spiritual jnrisdiction, which the 
ciopes cWmas vicars of Jesus Christ, and have 
traced the progress of that auMty which they 
possess as temporal princesi* previous to the 
«( JUme. of Charles V., there was apthing that tend- 

ed to circumscribe or to moderate their authority, but 
science and philosophy, which 1 m^ to revive and to 

-• V»t iii. p*l* 
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The prpgteas ^ ihese, lioweVer, was 
Mil ihfew^egrf)le| &^:Uwa;j« operale sAwljr; end 


pieMuqie, 

iiiMhihe 




couiM df^ean, nn- 
ayst^ reli- 


gioity qiit QnTCif noiuDsasDipe^ 

one; W:diiii|pK^»di ’ 

Inpcs whiM: foohd^ns, 

and (pm 8tteDgdiim'‘M MMi^dmunmiath 

Th* gei^-'- . '/" Is^er jetipnaBai^ 

M& M'i^petooeity 
^aetrf of 

•fiu^ hUMu^ (^tunii^^^a 'inul^^ dr* 

in 

thii TWwwia-/ IWie -e' 


‘«»pop«- giy^^liillniiaelite " The diarm 

whj^' mil&kttid^ so ^iPs, was bro- 

Imb Mod, %hich had continued 

irag M tai^iihd paMve, ^ if ib ithd been formM to 
bdiete whtal ^jign fe lauj^t, and.ild beair whiatever was 
HhPd^, ^^G fflMl^ -y sudden, Md becaaie uupiiaitiye, 


whu^' mhnkttid^ so^ 


tioi^ dfjt.iiiiiMl 
bnaddantiti^. 


d'sut^ra, Md becaipe uupiiaitiye, 
to '^i(di it had 
woM^naf^rntMt Wd agita- 
& dUiptoe of ttme/-^peiuw> 


tty'gtiMimi Mwlii^oaeitedby cause? 

whi(dt'eral^-Md»M^^fmd e^i^. ; The 

^I^Ot^'B^hued, and Scot* 
landi attd^ <^iBftMldlto ha|irdf off their 

anepaiipdt^inb'p<^$^MqUi^ widt-' 



IMiiaM m hostile to 


mjoy 
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into France, and made a quick progress theiie. In that 
kingdom Ike nn^er of converts to the opinions irf the 
refiarm^ was (Kf great, zeal so eaterprisii^ and 
the abUUies nf lead^^ep distinguished, that thef 
soon ve^i^^d^tOk jconti^ for wperbrity with the- es> 
tablisb^; c|u^ and wm .som^imes on the pomt of 
obtmhi^^^,|tt^aH the lirovinces qf Germany which 
cpntipn@:^$i^dwledgethe palpal aiipremacy, as weU 
ar in £j^ Cpiiiitrie^ the Protestant doctrines were 


secret^- 


had gaiped sp many proselytes, 

^ that th^^’#e^‘^ipe for revolt, ^d were restrained 
merely^ the dread of their rulers from imitating the 
ezanqile of timir neighbours, esserting their indo- 
penctehltei Even, in Spam and in It^, symptoms of the 
same dmpqption tb shake off the yoke appeared. Ttie 
pretension of thdii^ope. to infallible knbwl^ge and su- 
preme power, wamlteated by a^^r perspns of eminent 
' learning mid abilities with'sqch when, w attacked with 
such vehemence, that the most vig^^nt attention of the 
civil magistrate, the hipest strainSiOfp^Hrtificid autho- 
. rity, and .tdl the rigour of inquisitei^ jurisdictioa, 
were requisite to check and extmgui^|^ 
iiii«4 • ^^Fhe defection of so many and power* 

• fid kingdoms from the was a fatal 

afld power. It abridged 
tl^^iiteninions of the popes m extei^ it dimi- 
witilied' ^lih^.eevwnes, mid left them fewer rewards to 
bestow .1^' die'^eo^esiastics of i^ious denominations,’ 
Tto dmm by vbiih <ff ottpdiraee^ wellas by 
- ^/they employed aa instro- 
> €a sH^rtd^ usniiMtions in every 



empire ^ su^biiti^ 

^ impliciUf obe yed in fee 
prwincm tooet remote ^ the seat of govemment; 
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nnrhUe Mich as ate aitaated nea^ to that^ are mere apt 
to dueent the artifices by irbidi it is. upheld, ot the im- 
postures On srhieh it ui fopidedi .The personal firail- 
ties or vice^^thepppes^'^e errpnkas’well as corrup- 
tion o£thei]::^|dmipiatratioi^..theambitioni^> tmd 

deceit wlddlTreigned ih^^ diiehr courtii^ feH jjsniediately 
under tiiOii^oBervatibnof the^tidiahe; and^Ouldnot fail 
oj^dkninishwg that;|^»^iecA< irhicbi beg^ submission. 
But in Gmmaay, aiid .^e more reopte parts 

of Europe^ these ’tre^^eilher a3|Q^fetber .,ainKnown, or 
being imly .](nQiv& by ‘repfirt, made a' slij^tpr impr^- 
sion. . Venefatioti fbr the. pi^ djgnily- increased ac- 
cordin^y in these countries.<-in proportion 4o .their 'di^ 
tance from Borne j aiud that venemtion added to their 
gross ignorance, i^dered’tiiem equally icredtdbus and 
passive. lnitiudli^1he.pr^em of t^^ domina- 

tion, the boldeM^tmd most sucoesSinl instances of en- 
croachmenftiflre to be found in tGlermany and other 
couiUiies distimt .fi^. Italy. > In those its impositions 
were''.^mtMn^t,'..aad.its exactions. the^ most rapacious; 
SO then in. efHdmating the .diminution of power which 
tiip cpuit-i^.l^c^’twJrered in consequMscO; of the Re- 
formatioa, noi^idy the number, but tU'chM^ter of the 
people who |eli^, uot ’oidy the great extent of terri* 
tory,. but the extraordinary, obsequiousness of the sub- 
jects ,Tfhi^ k lbti(<m«l|; {« iekta into tiie account 

^Wor. yai:'ity<nly by defection. of so many 
ItingdomiB' attd' itaies which the Beformation 
^^^occasidnedjitimt i¥ contributed to diminisb the 
potfto of. tj^^^Qtan pontifib* It obliged them 
to adopt a d^Teveirt system of oosuhict toii^^^ the na- 
tions which tofec^^se tiiitir jurisdio 

tibn, and ip gbttlh them bgri^^ maximemid widi a 
lnUde^spiriti;^^e|^brmati<m^t^^ dmin,hy afatal 
tomtspl^'whfd'itiiey^seeia not b^re -to -have appre- 
hend^^ Ast the .er^nlify and p^ence of w«i«ieyn4 
ro%ht be.^ovetbiudened and exhauij&di .They became, 
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afiaid of ?^turing upoft any such exertion of tficir au- 
diority^as nil^ialarm or exasperate their subjects, and 
easite them^^ a revolt They saw a rival church 
estdrlisbed iii ttany cbtlntries of Europe, the members 
of wbicll Were On the watch to observe any errors in 
their adtaiastralion, and eager to expose them. They 
were sdaisible &atthe bpinione, adverse to their power 
and asaifpfttiol^|irerenotadoptedby their enemies alope, 
blit had eptead ibVtni aniumg the people who still adhered 
to th^. Upon tdl these accounts, it was no longer pos- 
sibleP to lead or to govern their Hock in the same man- 
ner as is those dark and quiet ages when faith was im- 
plicitj Whmi submission was unreserved, and all tamely 
followed end obeyed the voice of ' their pastor. From 
the era of the Reformation, the popes have ruled rather 
by address and management than by authority. Though 
the style of their decrees ^ still die sanc^ the effect of 
them is very different. Those bulb end interdicts 
whmfaybrfpre theRefisrmation, made the gMstest princes 
tremble, ’ jhihve since that period been dim g |a^jhl|^ or de- 
spised by 'die most inconsiderable. - ' Twee fiold de- 
cisions and acb of jurisdiction which^ during many 
ages^ not only ptbsed uncensured, but'^rc revered as 
Awards of a sacred tribunal^ wotdd, since Luther’s 
nppearaia #y be treated Iqr one-part of Europe as the 
effect'of fidly- or arrogance, and bd ^tes^ by die 
other as impious and unjust The popes, in their ad- 
ministratiem, have been obliged not only to accoromo- 
datetlieiDsdves to ^ nbdons oi their adherents, but 
to ^ynoBle re^ %o th? prejudices of their enemies. 
Tb^:keid(un veutoie to c^ new powers, or even u> 
in^tAidbidely <» thdr and l<»t they 

f shbuHv^i^ Sfcfo^ tbqyeaii^ *^‘*“*rS 

latter, lltepolicy of the 
wonrtofRome l^ become as cautious, circumspect, 
^ timid, as it was once adventurous and violent; 
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ud diqiiglt .tqeii' > pretewo^iT inftUyi»9f0'^ <»f iKliMh 
«U^4lietf foo^qdi iQijem to 

time 

claimed ^ dl to raffer 

(B^'qaC’to 

'e jcp4iHi£>n||lj^dv(4^^^ t&it tiimainder 

of PQ94V l^icb «ttemptB 

to|ra|rd8 reviving obibli^fa^iiii^ 

v'; >v^. . «»a^ w^- p 

asaitiitqm iir ^d a^nd <if £!l^p«^ 

Roii^' 

trigue; < ’ in 

Borope barve b» 'ii^pes^^i,djf 

- tbey licv9;miiik almb^’io « lev^v^itih.|^diliw 
' . >|M^^ coi^nub dd dm^^ugb they 

dard note«(i(^;<^e satte' spiritmd joriadictibn, bat 


giiiiJS.^.1 • 1* t ^ i:») tM> t t'Uv A", r.^ mf 


the Refi^mation may 
}|gj ^ *y ha^l^ W dfe^wer of Ae popes, ithaa con.* 

(drarch of ^ma both 

■ . ;. taJssta which had 

pilpiwbd th M t f i r%ht^ ;;;^*>we^^ of-acquiring the 

fak6VM^<AM{ISS^ ftur own teoeta, or 

« refiitiag tiai-i tf gi i H MW 'Ihwr ppimnmite, .togif^ 
with^fliai|dteQ«iiiq|^ ihNd^nrdiet, 

ib A^ly; %iii> 

. eelvM wdy^fiR^naefiil aci^^ vH^al|''tt<!y cdti- 

' diidj^^iipriidBniiE^^ Ihe wri ii e piiniaple cmcma*; 

*oii»di4kiidi^^ m theaeonk of the 

'-. Bittf^-^da^;;''‘''^Vmrba8 omim 
been imsutteiUi^ Imd casmBred .th intraiiiicuig-gteai 
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uMg^lttn^ and even* dissolution of manners amonir 
Lufliet and his adhetenis began 
chdroh wUh such vehement invec- 
. that m order to remove the scandal, 

tfi^ def^toiationS) 'greater decency of 
The r^ormers themselves 
vri^'x^ ^incsht iKrt only for the purity, but even aus- 
t Dn hn erSj had acquired such repi^> 
jiaiKNoi||,^e p^ple on.that account, dmt the Roman 
must have soon lost dl credit, if they 
had-^ttol ^deavoured to conform in stnaemeasnre to, 
tib^itaiitcUrdi They knew that, all their actions fell 
&e severe inspection bf the^Protestants, whom 
emilify and emulation prompted tb observe every vice 
or even impropriety in their conduct ; to censure them 
withont indul^nce, and to expose theiU without mercy. 

iendm%dthem, of course, not onty cautious to 
avoid such enormities as might give ofl^ce, but stu* 
didiu to smquire the virtues which might merit praise. 
In Spain and Portugal, wherethe tyrannicd juris^ction 
of the inquisition eroded the Protests^ faith as soon 
as it appmued, the spirit of Popery' coitioaes invaria* 
ble; science has made small progreB %^jm d the charac-* 
ecclesiastics has undmgone UttlpP^ige. Bat in 
eowtries where the members two olrarches 
have nnngled firedy. widt each odier^ caivtyd 

•ftn any hitercoursc, either ‘conurorcial or 

litdrsuty, '^h esdraordihaiy dteration in', the ideas, as 
an, in^die morals, nC.<1iie Popish eocleaiasttes, is 
' ^ Fiwce, die. maonen of -the dignitaries 

k clai^ have Jbwgmd deeept and exemplary 


|mee> been distm* 
which 

and dilbr/||i«edy firom 
^ Refhnnf^aB, iKdi in tfafv 



aid in tlih^crmdp^ 
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ThftrffeAt Nor tUs. tb0 influe&ce of 6^ Reforquition 
beehfelt 6nly: by $h6 infenjit the 
RoMaa spflftplic chiireh ; it baf^Wtimdid to 


themselveA ■ ‘^^ii^Qns of dOct^om,, and' tree* 
passes against wnici(.|iif^d.w^li;ont^ 

in those ages, ui^ .]p^er pfAdie^pes, 


nor the yeneratif^tPf th^ 
had any bounds;: 


•'thi^claiiacter, 

s,1 


was no, Hostile dyre to 



to the seveiest awnadyeraon,^1Mw. excite general, in- 
dignation fteir^h^on InstfM.Pf Pf 

teupp^ pcripc^ .iit aci^. a^Hg^ijng in 
lieen^oqsnpiui;. the' j^^^haW anume man- 

aers morepe^^a^lf^pie mj^^tp l^ilr ecclesias- 
tical eluin^^ii fliV cbair of StiPej^ .hath not been 
polluted , dil^g,. ]^ centeries, any p^ that re- 
8embl^.4(l^|^«^,VI.roi^^ nis predecessors, 
r^o were a d^^lm to rdigiopandi to hnnian^nature. 
Thrc^hpnt suoqewipf, of popes, a rironder- 

ful; decoioitt ^,pdpgcliicjl; jcompmd. wite that of pre- 
ceding age%t u^^ryaide; l^y of th^,:^pecially 
ann^ the ^oipte ^ ^tee.'sjpNsent c!Eteh^)>.. hh;^ beeii 
conspicuous tet T^lbe yiilitefi; ^p^teDii^.tlieir high 
stateon ; andJ^th^lH^lte^l^y(.^l^^ 

and Lath 

contributed,\i^{siteite,™P^^^!^ 

manners, hnljw ^ 

History reci^ su^ a^iteniber '(^ dtoohinig events, oc- 
oauoned bji^jgiwldissenslkmi^i^t it hte^tafford 
pectt|^ilte|{KKptiop tq trai^ Jqy xm ^teiy cv biene- 
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ficial effect to that source from which so many fatal 
calamities have flowed. 

„ , , The republic of Venice, which, at the b<!- 

repi^U: a gumiog of the sixteenth century, had ap- 
veiHcs. , peared so formidable, that almost all the po- 
tentates of Europe united in a confederacy fur its tie- 
striicffon, declined gradually from its ancient power 
and splendour. The Venetians not only lost a great 
part of their territory in the war e.vcited by the league 
of^Oainbray, but the revenues as well as vigour of the 
state were’ exhausted by their exhfaordinary and long 
continued efforts in their own defence ; and that com- 
merce by which they had acquired their wealth and 
power began to decay, without any hopes of its reviv- 
ing. All the fatal consequences to their republic, 
which the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw on 
the firat discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, actually took place. Tneif f"* 
deavours to prevent the Portuguese from establishing 
themselves in the East Indies, not only by exciting the 
soldans of Egypt, and the Ottoman monarchs, to turn 
their artn’s against such dangerous intruders, bu y 
affording secret aid to the infidels in^rder to ensure 
their success,* proved ineffectual, '^e “ 

valour of the ’ 

andobtained suoha firm footing m 
as secured to them large possessions, toother with 
inSLce stiU more extensive. Lisbon, 
n^,.b^e the staple for the 

fk. The Venetians, after having possessco lo 

the East Ibe « beneficial commerce, 

many yeaw die monopoly of ttlmast any 

had the mortification to be exclu e ^ ^ 

western world, proved no f 

ot tbeir commerce. 1 be o g Vaoe- 

formeHy pointed out in the consUtuUon of the one 

. Frehn. Scipt. B«. 0«o-i.. «'• "• 

2 K 
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tian repiiblie stiU^ cCNpd^uedf and die diaadvwtages 
with which it ;^|^Qd«rtook an^ great adc^rise, in- 
creased rather dimiaish^. Tlie sources from 
which it detivfd'iifs ektratordinary riches, and jpower 
being dried ;iap,'^the interior .i^gour of die. stele, de- 
clined^ and, of cpioae, its extenai,: operaliteis .hi^me 
less formidable«4;^ 1)0% before the::.^ddle of dte six- 
teenth centoiyi^eatce .toobe .^pe,,.of the prin- 

cipal powers.*^ Eiip^pei ipd dwindled ihto a secon-^ 
daiy.and as Ihe.S^te h;^ the 

addiess tO'^edte^ Inei^ipi^^ its |wwer^~ under 

the 'Teilvpf.jpmerad<nL ei^: cation; as it .m^e no 
rah : ^&t coiiid i^: w'ea^ete; as the 

syiuptous of poUticdd^e^ in stet^ are not so^ ob- 
serve andeia s^dOiij^ l^pftreilt^:th|ir neighbours 
as to occasion a^^sir^cd idteration conduct 

towards theffij' Venice continued to |e considered 
a^rapectMf .She was treated itet according to her 
{ues^it. condidoi^Jbut accordingyto the« rank .which 
she bad.'forraad^^^^eld* - Charles V., as well as the 
kings e£ f rapcr^vra rivals, courted her assistance with 
emidati<Mi and solitotude to ^I theff .enteipnses*^ Even 
down to Venice tematoed not 

onlj an objepC of attenticm, but a /cepsidetoble: seat Of 
political negotiation, ah<yntrigae;{^.^ •’ , • 

prTbi^. , whi^ tiISftet CWmo.di Me- 

^ ■ dicv wid jAwrenoe; :hto^^gnindiK^^ hid ac- 

toptl^C'of 

jiii.yao. «W#^«M?d1ib<Bh*^rrf%l^Wic, and 
Kto t^^attmi^toleiiete aihipe#SF;0f tein 
added tito teeifditas'Wiiti^^ pro* 

toctijpto'^ ^|htew, htotetocesscw.Cea^, 

W etod^ing^blB^totli^e 
on l9ie fvuns of duo onc^cnt i^uUicon con- 
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stitutioSy h6 tr&nsinittcd th&ty tog6th6r with the titlB of 
grand duke of Tuscany, to bis descendants. Their 
dominions were composed of thfe tertitories which had 
bek)nged to the three commonwealths of Florence, 
Pisa^ and Siena, and formed mm of the most respecta* 
blejof'the Italian states. 

Of the dukes of Savoy, during the former part 

dokeiof of the sixteenth century, possessed territories 
which were not considerable either for extent 
or Talue ; and the French having seized the greater part 
of them, obliged the reigning duke to retire for soiety 
to the atremg fortress of Nice, where he shut himself up 
for several years, while his son, the prince of Piedmont, 
endeavoured to better his fortune, by serving as an ad* 
venturer in the armies of Spain. The peace of Cha* 


teaurCambresis^restored to him his paternal dominions. 
As these are environed on every hand by powerful 
neighbours, all whose motions the dukes of Savoy 
must observe with the gpr^atest attention, in order not 
only to gustrd against the danger of being surprised and 
oveipowered, but that they may choose their side with 
discernment in those quarrels wherein it is impossible 
for them^to avoid taking part, this pemdiarity of their 
situation seems to have had nO inconsiderable infla* 


ence on their character. By , rousing them to perpe* 
tual attention, by keeping their ingenuity always on 
the stretchy and engaging them in almost continual ac- 
tion, it hath formed a race of princes more sa^iow 
in discovering their true interests, more dwisivc in 
their renolntUmsy end more dexterous in avaUing them- 
selvee of ocesanenoB which presen^ 
any perW lihat tan be singled in die hwtoiy 
of fwdinl acquisitions the dnkee of Savoy 

have Added to thteir temtories^ M vwU m to Aeir ow, 

in,ik>ft«ice, ani aiq>iring at length to regal djgmty, 
which IhM obtaiined about half a centuiy ago, by the 
— »e2 
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Liagii of they hold. now no ineoniu- 
detnUe no^g^hie>'nK>narchs of Europel 
Of the ; 1^0 tOTitories which fo the xepublic of 
the Unitra-NetheHands, were lost during- the 
‘ 6rSt piiiit of the sixteenth century, among the 
numerous’^prd^i^^bj«it to the house , of Austria; 
and were thenji^ iitcotunderaible, that hardly one op> 
portuhily' of munitioning them hath occurred in all the 
busy period of thi|hiBt6iji But soon after4he peace 
ofChateaU'Cfbhbrai^' the violent &d bigoted ina&ims 
of Philipps gOyemiddilt, being carried into execution 
with unrela'nting rigour :by ihft' duke of Alva, exaspe- 
rated ^&e peopln of the ]^^..Coantries to such a de- 
gree, that they threw off dteSpwish-ydce, and assayed 
their ancient hbertie%;|did laws. Tli^they defended 
with a perseveri^ yalour, which gave:einpIoyment 'to 
the arms of .^pain during half a century, exhausted the 
vigour, ruined the reputation of that monarchy, and at 
-la^ constrained ancient masters to recognise and 
to teeat wMi th^ as a free and independent state. 
This state, fotmd^ pu liberty, and reared by industry 
and economg, grew into.,great reputation, eyen while 
struggling &r its existence. ^ Bu( when peace and se- 
curity allowed it to eidarge its viityra, and to extend its 
commerce, it rose to be one of tbg|iijOst respectable as 
well as ente>pnsing’'powers in E^pe. 

The transacheinr of the kingdoms in the north of 
Eurc^ie,- have been^-seldom attended- to in die' course of 
thishistoiy. • 

or | ^• | Rtis^ia remaiiind burjehin ^t barbaristii and 

obiMS^ty, wjlt|ch -it; 'was< esMed about the 

beginning <^|be present cratun^by tbei^ genius 

of Peter the Great, whpjmade rat.eouidiy known and 
formidable , to the r^^'^l^irop^ 

Of Dm. Ihi Denmaih and Sweden, during the reign of 

Charles V., great revolutioiu haipened in their 
crastitutions, civil as w^ as ecdesiastical. In 
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the fonner kingdom, a tyrant being degraded from the 
throne, and expelled the country, a new prince wae 
called by the voice of the people tcP assume the reins 
of government. ' In the latter, a fierce people, roused 
to futns by injuries and oppression, shook off the Da- 
nish yoke, and conferred the regal dignity on its deli- 
verer Gustavus Ericson, who had att^&e virtues of a 
hero and of a patriot Denmark, exhausted by foreign 
wars, or weakened, by the dissensions between the king 
and the nobles, became incapable of such efforts as were 
requisite in order to recover the ascendant which it had 
long possessed in the north of Euro^. Sweden, as 
soon as it was fr^d from , the dominion of strangers, 
began to recruit strength, and acquired in a short 
time such intemsl "vigour^ that iibccamo the first king- 
dom in the north. Early in the subsequent centuiy, it 
rose to suck a high rank among the powers of Europe, 
that it had the chief merit in forming, as well as con- 
ducting, that pow^ul league, which protected not only 
the Protestant religion, but the liberties of Germany, 
against the bigotry and ambition of . the house of 
Austria. 
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Frandt E ^enry Vlll. of England, 

'Aniii4* ^ of, traced, 

iii. 95.^Biy Wbai meinia thej became inore 
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Arm«, the {nofesiion of, the most ho- 
nourable in unotTiliaed nations, iii. 70. 
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cess, 310. 

. AvUa, trid'Bid Jepti*W» 

IV. Jben. hj the C^li» "oW^ »“• 
A tantllllm rf-*he wtieca nteaU 
ia Sptia hdd th«e. 1». M. A 
raM^mdthe holyjinitt..*>»^.‘>»5 
ib. Which diKMm the„«rthooW c, 
Adlian. ib. Th. h.^ j««» *0 

TpidaUlM. flC. 8 m Jiwia. , . 

AuMih. the hew. rf. by «bo «b“»°- 
«d. ifi. 170. »r *b«t A hj^ 

M lbraHUble,1o 
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BsiLLis, in the old French Uw, ib«ir 
office eaplained, Ki. 259. 

Balance of power, ihe first rise of, in 
Europe, iii. 110. The progress of, til. 

Baltic, the first source of wrmltb to ihe 
towns situated on that «ea. iii. 277. 

Barbarossa, Horae, his rise to Ibekieg- 
dora of Algiers and Tunis, iii. 349. Dafeaia 
tbe Spanish troops sent agatiui him by 
cardinal Ximenes, 350. Hit parentage, iv. 
281. Commences pirate with bis brother 
Hayradin, lb. How he acquired posses- 
sion of Algiers, t8t. Infesu the coasu of 
Spain, ib. Is reduced and killed by Co- 
mares the Spanish governor of 0mn,2BJ. 

, HayiMin . brother to ihn 

former of the same name, Ukes posstsaion 
of Algiers on his brother's deain, iv. 9^. 
Puts ^ dominions under tbe proleclion 
of tbe grand seignior, ib. Obtaisa dm 
of the Turkish Aeet, ib. His 
treacherous treatment of Alraschid, Uo- 
ther to the king of Tunis, 285. Seises 
Tunis, ib. Ettends hb depredssions by 
sea, 286. Prepares to tcsbl the emperor s 
armament against him, 287 . Golclta and 
his Aeet uken. *89. Is defeaicd by 
Charles, 290. Tunis isken, *91. Makes 
a descent on luly, v. U>. Bums Rlieg- 
gio, ib. Besieges Nice in cunjunciion 
with the French, Imt b forced to retire, 
17. Is dismissed by Francis. *7. 

Barbary, e sommaiy review of iho re- 
volutions of, Iv. *80. Ito divbien itOo in- 
dependent kUigdnnis, ib. Hive of the pi- 
radcal stoics, 281. See Barbarossa. 

Baioekms, its trade, rbUet, and pri- 
vileiees, at Uio close of Uic fifteenth cen- 
tury, iii. 287. The public entry of the 
em^r Charles V. into dial aly as lU 
count, iv. *40. 

Barons, their iudepondcncc and 
tnal hbstililies under die fcodal *7*^ 
in. 2*. How affected by the enfrancl^' 
meat off cities, 39. Aerimrc a p;»rtKipa- 
tion in legislative goveriuoenl. 41. r»mlf 
private wars for rwirem of *" 

iuries,48. Methods cmpUiycd to aMssb 

the ewiienlhii*. *9. ‘V*"* '5" S' 
the lad effeett 

Titep*. 6*. Th« dy. ei”* ! 

<oni|iK«lhdr ewnta.63. 

to leiiaowUi a*- 

roJofSto. whieehA to towelpil A.., 
iniudkdM I inlllBnli tiy 

iJplTftpaiciaM deekM » aA? 

beh..iw hi.dMa, 180. 
rui ruaMii, 131- 
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Befl^M.ihkiMroiMbiM acoiW vl^ flnniS^^ 

the edtfcetion of Charles V. coiTected;/diUf Bejecfs tteiiiHikmh^XAu- 
iiL^SSdr :Hi8 wHMunt of the disaftnas isa the king’s mother,!^ tt^tate le- 
Mtreaft of the emperor Chatlet V. fniin mst we d Jier-iotii|pie!s;.mv Kego- 
his iDTadon of FroTAnce« W. 517. . secretly trith^fhe emperor, ib. Is 

Beneficef, under the feudal system, a incloded in a treAW betsire^ the emperor 
histor^ir iii.fOO. When they became and Hen^ VllL U Eligland^ ib. Is 
hneditaiy, 901. taxed by the king with behaving him, 

.3iblev a manslation of, Uidertaken fay^ which he denies, 199. Escapes to Italy, 
Martin Lntfaer, and Its effecto In opening 195^ Directs ths measnros offbeimpe- 
theeyes ef the people, hr. 159. rial army under Innnoy, 199. Defbata 

Bicocca, betite. of, between Coloana the French on the banks of die Sessia, 
and maierofaai Ijantiec, iy* 76. , r ■ ISO. Instiga^ Charles to an Invanon of 
! Bocoold orBenkels, John, a jonmey- France, 141. Advances to the relief of 
man tailor, becomes a leader of the Ana- Pavia, 15a DefeaU Francis, and takes 
baptists at Monster, it. 969.. Soceeeds hhn prisoner, 155. Hastens to Madrid to 
Matdnas in the direction of dretr affiurs, eecitre his own interests in the interview 
971. Hisenthtiila8ttcextrmvaganeiet,ibi between Charles and Frauds, 165. His 
Is chosen king, 979. Marries fbnrteen kind leception by Charles, 171. Obtains 
wives, 975. Beheads one of thorn, 975. a grant of the dochy of Milan, and is 
Is put to a cruel deadi at the taking^of made gendral of the imperial army, 179. 
Munster, 976. See Anabtotists. Obliges Sforaa to sunender Milan, 194. 

Bohemia, the arebdoke Ferdinand cbo- Is forc^ to oppress the Milanese to 
een king of, iv. 911. Fetdknisd en- sadsfyhis troops mntinying for pay, 198. 
oroachM on the liberties of- the Bohe- Sets Moiond at liberty, and makes him 
miaas, ▼. 146. The Reformatioo intro- his confidant, 199. Appoints Leyva go- 
dnoed bv John Hass and /erome of vemor of Milan, and advances to invade 
Fragoe, ib. RaUe an army tb no pur- the pope’s territories, 900. His disap- 
FMe* 147. « pointed troops mutiny, 901. H4 deter- 

Boloma, an interview between the em- mines to plunder Rome, 905. Arrives at 
peror Charles V« and pope Clement VIL Rome, and assaulU it, 205, 906. Is 
there, iv^ 941. Another meeting between killed, 907. 

them tfaero, 257. The treadea of Charles Bnmdmibiirg. elector of, avows tlie 
with the Italian, states, peblished there, opinions of Luther, iv. 155. 

*49. • - AJbm of. See Albert 

Boi»ivet,ad/nlfalofFinnce,Bpp<9nted Britons, ancient, their distress and de- 
to command the invasion of Milan, iv. jecllon when deserted by the Romans 
195. Hb character, ib. Enablea Co- and harosmd by the Piets and Cale- 
lenna to 4efead the city of Milan by hia dooiana, lii. 165^ note i. 
huprudent delay, 194. Forced to aban- Btotboihood of God, an account of 
don die BBlanese, l9a Is womided, and that asaocladw for eatinguisbing private 
his army defeatedlby the Imperialists, ib. wars, ill. 941. 

Bdmnlates PrancU to an InvasioQ of the Bnig», how k became thechief mart 

MUaim, 145. Advise* Francis to he- for ItahM commodities during the nrid- 
•iege Pavia, 147.. ^vises ^ to give die agea^' hi. 276. A league oonchided 
battle to Bearbon, who advii>ced to the ^ — 

relief of Pavia, 151. Is killed at the bat- 
de of Payia, 155. ' :1 r* 

Books, wa inquiry into.^fao nmteiiab 
of the ancient ones, id. 910, ^ 

old manaacripla aeconuied ib*; ib>' The 
meat prie4s they add tor Ja ancient 
''Sinea,ili. 

Boroogbe, r cpm e eh talivea ^:how iwi 
trodneed into aadoaal cotmetbrlii. % 

BanWoiik Bnbsfft de la 
d etitm nsn rar agatos* the ei i i pi i imlOMn l ti l , 
at Hiev lntt iga iio n of Francli'^dyA^ 
la ofdMft to friweb dMiiid^lda 

. kwnpi, His tortho ri oi m to nd by 

.'4lin •mpmory'Bk v 

bes io g^ of 

Ei^te^59.3tooiiw40. 

. Chmle s, 4nho nl^his 

dtoofte 


tne emperor and'tlenfy 
ngland, against Frahoe, iv. 

Bcnfii^k, duke itf,‘'avou|i'1be opi- 
nions of Ibkhm, iv. i5S. y 

j' l y I , Henry dnker df, driven 
torn h^^donilttioas to -the Protestant 
princes nfdwl«n|n4 of Walkalde, v. 91. 
.Raliea aten dm Fipneii, but ei^leys 
'them to reoovbr hb own ddmfade^ 50. 
taken prisoner, 

' Bnda; ^ riegb of, liy Ferdinand Mbw 
wf tto:Miiiis, jy. 576. vis treadieroibly 
■eiaed hynakan Sniymtn, 57T.~' 

' Bn^gmy, Mmyv h d i^ of; the 1m* 
pottanoo widi which her choiee ia a 
Jmsbind wuafconridesnd bt all £o^, 
tmadro rom news oC Lawb 
VML' nf, Fmnee towaida her, 104. ^ Is 
‘ ‘ to the : - 
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the teth of pgp« P,b|, 


oflUi audi on Uie bmlier 
tlhbto(&inpe.ib. ^ . 99$, 

C*tAS.^«eaoantof<beeneientGer> yi^troii«M°^*en 

nt^cooipIM. with. thM of Toeit^ Hi. ioteoipenu; wJ^srSflSd"; te 
. 1 - , . repiooh of Lttiher, lar 

CajetBD, cardinal, the pope’s legate ^ ' 
in Gennan^t applied to examine the 

doctnnes of Martin Lather, iv. 21. Re- , _ , •• 

lather petemptoriJy to retract hU pitcM bottle, 29.^Tfic town uEioTioI 


Carignao, besieged by the ooeot d'£»h 

S ien, and defended by ibe matoeis da 
saslo, f7. Gussto defeated 


Caslaldo, marqois of Piadcno. 
Piadeno. 

Castile, rise of the kingdom of. Hi. Ml. 


enoiffStf. .ReqairestheelrotorofSazonT 
.to aorrender or banish Luther, 23. His 
conduct justified, 24. 

Calais, an ineffectual congress there. Its onion with AiagonT’ldt. lu king, 
between, the. cpibhror and Francis, under Henry IV.» solemnly tried and deposed 
the medicddn of Henr^ Vlll., iv. 67, in an assembly of the nobles, 146. The 
The cnnleas manner in which it was constitutiooand govcmncniofthai ktog- 
goarded.in the xeign of Mary queen of doro, 148. A hbtory of ibc cortes of, 
£agluiid, T* 967. Ineffectual remon- aud its privileges, 149. The kingdom 
•trauces cf Philip, and lord Wentworth originally eIccliTe, 286; note uxiU. 
the, governor, concerning its defenceless How Isabella became possessed of thia 
atate, S68; Is mveated and taken bjr the kingdom, 518. The arcltdoke l*Uilip*s 
duke df Guise, ib. The EngHsb mha- title acknowledged by the cartes of that 
bitaati turned out, 370. Stipulations kingdom, 319. Isabella dies, aud leaves 
concerning,, in the treaty cf Chateau her husband Ferdinand of Aragon regent. 
Cnrobresis, 392. 

. ' Calatimva, military order of, in Spain, 
aaaloos to employ tneir prowess in de- 
fence, of the honoufi of the Virgin Mary, 
iiL 289. The vow used by these knights, 

ibo 


Cambray, treaty of, its object. Hi. 115. 


321. Ferdinand resigns the cruco of. 

322. Ferdinand arknonlcdged regent 
by the certes. ib. Knmiljr lirtween this 
kingdom and Aragon, ib. Thr particular 
dislike of the Castilians to Ferdinand, tb. 
The regency of, jointly vested in Fridi- 
nand. Philip, and .Ioanna, by the lieaty 


The confederacy dissolved, 117. Arti- of Salamanca, 325. Declares against 

. a — 11 ... ■ k- 1 daaiw fl... 


cles of the peace concluded there, be- 
twisen the emperoT Charles and Francis 
of France, iv. f55* Bemarks on this 
treaty, 233. 

Campe, peace of, between Henry 
VIII. and Francis, v, Tfi, 

C^mpeggio, cardinal, made legate 
from pope Clement Vll. to the second 
diet at Nurembuig, iv. 159. PubUsbes 
articles for fefwiiiing the inferior clergy , 
149. Advises Charles to rigOMOs mea- 
'Mmn against the ProtestauU, 250. 

Canco law, an inquiry into. Hi. 35. 
Progiesaof ecciesjusHcai usiiipitions, 63. 
The niaxiins of, more cquhable than the 
civUcoiifU pf tte middle agies» ik 


Ferdinand. 327. The rrgvn^ of, ra- 
signed by Ferdinand to Philip. 320. 
Pliiitp aud Joanm. atknoi^leOged king 
aud queen by the cori^’s, ib. Death of 
Philip. 329. The pcrr^cxiipf of llic 
Castilians on Joanna’s mcApaciiy fur go- 
vernment, 330. Ferdinand gains the re- 
gency and the good-will of the Cartilians 
by his pnideul adniinistraliou* 332. Oran 
and other places fit Dartiary annexed to 
this kingdoio by Xiioenes, 33.'h X|- 

mencs appointed by Ferdinand s 

will until Ibc arrival of ( harks V .. 339. 
Charles assames the re^iMi tide. 342. 
Ximmes procures its ack«o>»leflfr>iiroi, 

343. Tbe nobility depfesscU by Viwrnet. 

344. The grandees mutiny agxiusl Xi- 


i«... «« -n. -IT":*. 
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MiScM ad aUiaiica wUb Prance mnst 
the empmo^ Mf. Stl. Mis fauIdlmM 

His ‘pvbNc mriry iam Ms. 


Stl. Fiis iofldiotM Aimenes . 

^CtWimt. SS*. MKtd k.i>g by Ow cyffc >■ ■»» ^ 
E«iu»u wilt . ,<»«.»«.» wfa™' *” 
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Toledo, ib. Hie |iaii^^t% 5e; «99. 
d«ii icdiMerate, and coiqplaln ot their ' 

. grleeibioi^i' 561/^ The clei;gj of. frfate .^-^Chailei IT. ei^f^ of Gellinij, db. 
fp levy the tenth of benefices grented by slpetes ^ ifnp^hilldbipalttt; Bi. S05. 

' ^pqpetoGberl^ V.. 575. Interdicted, His mahAm ' the ihaaiiefs of the 
.^t'the interdict ieken off, by Charle8’'s cleigy.hi hns fetter iO the prchldshop of 
•i^^iCAtidD', 1b. An insurrecdon there. Mentis itr; 57. . 

' 57iL Ineibese- die diseffectioo, 379. Charles V^empOTor, to emuletor of die 

Gidrdlfial^ Adrian 'oppolnted regent, on heroic condactofnis rival, Francis l.ifi.74.. 
the de partu re of Charles for QenDany,ib. His fatnre grandeor founded on the loar- 
Theeiews and pretensions of the com- Yiage of the' archduke Maiimilian with the 
mons, in their insnrrectioiis, iv. fi9. The heiress of Bnrgondy, 106. His descent 
' confederacy called the holy junta formed, and birth. 317. How he came to inherit 
91. The proceedings of which are car<»' ahcb extensive dominions, ib. Aeknow- 
ricd on indie name of queen Joanna, 93. lodged prince of Asturias,^ the cortes of 
Iftoeives circulatoiy letters from Charles Castile. 399. His father l%ilip dies, ib. 
fiir the insnrgentS to lay down theit arms. Jealousy and hatred of. his ginhdfather 
. whh promises of pardon, 94. The nobles Ferdinand towards him, 333. /Left heir 
nnderCake to suppress the insurgents, 98. to his dominions, 335. Death of Fer^ 
Raise an army against them under the dinand, ib. His education committed to 
(wnd6 de Haro, 101. Haro gets posses- William de Croy, lord of Chievres, 336. 
don of Joanna, ib. Expedients by which Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be hb 
they rabe money for their troops, 109. 'preceptor, ib. The first opening: of his 
Untiling to proceed to extremities with character, 337. Assumes the gosmnient 
the junta, 103. The army of the junta of Flanders, and attends to business, ib. 
touted, and Padilla executed, 106, 107. Sends cardinal Adrian to be regent of 
Dissolntiofl of the junta, 108. The mo^ Castile, ‘who executes it jointly with Xi- 
dcration of Charles towards the iasur- menc8,S41. Assumes the regal title, 349. 
gents on liis arrival in Spain, 115. He His title admitted with difficulty by the 
acquires the love of the Ca^iahs, 116. Castilian nobility, 343. Persuaded to 
Sea Spain. add associate regents to Ximenes, 349. 

Catalonia, the spirited behaviour of the His Flemish court corrupted by the ava- 
people there in defence of their rights, rice of Chievres, 351, Penuaded by 
against their kkig. Jpbn 11. of Aragon, Ximenes to vbit Spain, but how that 
Bl- 144. ■ • ‘ . journey is retarded, 352. The present 

Catharine of Aragon, is divorced ftom. state of hb affairs, ib. Concludes a peace 
Henry YUl, of England, iv. 264. Dies, dt iMlto with Francis 1. of France, and 
333. ^ V - . the IphtionB of the treaty,' 353. Ar- 

CatharinekBona,a nun, flies from her lives Ut Spain, 355. His ungrateful treat- 
cloister, and marries Martin' Luthe^ ivi, ment of Xiihenes, 356. His public en- 
186* .try into Vdladolid, 357. Is acknow-- 

Catharine di MediciJ ' See Medici. ledged king by the cortes, who vote him 
Cavi, peace conchided there between a free gif^ib. The Castilians receive un- 
pope Paiil IV. and Philip II. of Spain, ftivourahle impressions of him, 358. Db- 
361. gusts them by hb. partiality to his Fle- 

Censuales, a species of the Oblati, or mish miidslen, jb. Sets out for Aragon, 
voluntaiy slaves, the obngatSpns they en- 359. Semte hb brother Ferdinand to visit 
tered into, described, iU. 935. ffieic ginMfisIhcr Maximilian, fb.' Cra 

Centenarii, or inlbrior iudj;es in the not assemble the cortes of Amgen in bb 
' 'kntddle ages, the extraordinaiy egCh ro^ own name, 360. Hm oppcmrii made 
, qoired ftem them,,1H. 973. ‘by tbat assembly to hb desiics,lb. Re- 

Cereamp, negol^dons fbr peace en- ftises tbewplicattoii of Fralleb L for re- 
tered into there, brnwcen fillip n. of stitotien or Uw khigdcfaBof WacMrre, 36|. 
Spain and Henry w of France, t. 300. H^lecls the remraslianbea ofthe'Castl- 
307. The negotiaiiotts removed to Cha- tiai^ib. Demh of the tonMior Maaind- ' 

' tean Cambreik See Cltetmi% : Ciun- HaM^H^MaxittSiad 
^nah. ^ insecaiiutlmOmpiretehim, 369. Fran- 

Cbaiiil^Se Man, and de M4i,aeGoant cb L aspbes to the im|iefial erawn, Ib.. 
ef ihoaeiaaemblics of the andent Gads, ChcomalSBcea lavounble to Ibe pretea- 
iiL99f.' < iff Charles, 364; VWw of the pi^ 

Cfaaiseien of men, roles Ibrfornmm e sent state of £oropeK'S66. Tbs 'Serbs 
-pi^ jittimte oftEbbrn, ▼. 61. Appfiid '>mlpnheip6«se m c4i^,.36r.; Amde- 
to&(bh4^«iri4»Uter,1b. hentfoni&eml6d!tAr>iteI^^ 

^rlemhgae^Mstew tofftredt pH- the nedsd^4 TlfH itfl^mlllhiis tif Ikii 
vale nan fisr mdred of potp^ inj^te, diet at Ffdikfert,369.'*>)idlqfc^^ 
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Saioiy ifliiiar.tlic offer of the eni|Mfe, 
end TOtes for I4in»'370. And lefusci Uie 
presents^offpied bj his embissidors, S71 . 
Concurri^okoiiipstaDces which favoured 
his election,. His election, 373. 
Sigps and confirms the capitulation of the 
Oermanic body,ib. The election notified 
to him, ib. Assumes the title of majesty, 
374* Accepts the Imperial dignity of- 
fered by thexoont Palatine, ambassador 
from the eledtor,37$. The clergy of Cas- 
tile refuse the tenth of beneficesi granted 
him by the pope, ib. Procures the inter- 
dict the kingdom is laid under for re- 
fusal, to be taken off, ib. Enipowera 
, cardinal Adrian to hold:the cortes of Va- 
lencia, 377. The nobles refuse to assem- 
ble withont bn presence, ib. Authorises 
the insurgents there to continue in arms, 
ib. Summons the cortes of Castile to 
meet in Galicia, ib. Narrowly escapes 
with his Flemish minuters from an insur- 
rection on that account, 378. Obtains a 


^ Sbpuliceot, 84 Anhn ia Spai.. 

^ A retrospect of his pfoceediiM in 
relation to the insurTecdona in Spain, 94, 
Issues circulatory letters for the iii»uf- 
gents to lay down their aims, with pro- 
mi^ of pardon, ib. llis prudent raode- 
ration towards the insorgrnts. on bis 
arrival in Spain, I J 5. Acquire* the love 
of the Castilians. Ii6. Kutrr* into a 
league wiUi Chules duke of Bourbon, 
1. Whv he did not endeavour to get 
Wolsey elected pope. lYti. Invades 
Guienne and Burgundy, but without suc- 
cess. IgB. His troops in Milan mutiny 
for want of pay, but are pacified by Mo- 
roD^. 199. Undertakes an invosKMi if 
Provence. 141. Ofdcri Pescara to be* 
siege Marseilles. 149. Pescara obliged 
to retire, 143. Disconcerted by the 
French overrunning Uie Milanese sgain, 
14<>. The revenues of Naples mortgaged 
to raise money, 147. Ills trtwp* drtoat 
Francis, and take him prisoner at the 


donative from the cortes, 379. Prepares 
to leave Spain, and appoints regents, ib. 
Embarks, 3^0. Motives of this journey, 
iv. 1. Rise of the rivaUliip between him 
and Francis I., 2. Courts the favour of 
Henry Vlll. of England and his minister 
cardinal, Wolsey, 7. Visits Henry at 
Dover, 8. i’roroises Wolsey his interest 
for the papacy, 9. Has a second inter- 
view with lienry at Gravelioes, 10. 
Offers to submit his differences with 
Francis to Henry's arbitration, ib. His 
magnificent coronation at Aia-la-Cha- 
pelTe, ib. Calls a diet at Worms, to 
check the reformers, 11. Causes^4hich 
hindered his espousing the party of Mar* 
tin Luther, 53. Grants Luther a safe- 
conduct to the diet of Worms, 54. An 
edict published agsinat him, 55. His 
etnbsiraasraent at this time, 58. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the pope, 61. 
The conditions of the treaty, 69. Death 
of his minister Chievres, and its advan- 
tages to him, ^9. 63. Invasion of Na- 
v^re by Francis, 63. The French driven 
out, and their general L’Esparre token 
prisoner, 45. War declared against him 
by Rob^ de la Mark, lord of Bouillon, 
who imvagea .Looemburg, 65. 66- Be* 
duces BomUba, and iuvades France. 66. 
His densads et the congress Calais. 
68. Hog an interview with emdinal Wol- 
sey at Bruges* and.concludcs a league 
wSh Henry. Vlll. agaipst IHnce, 69. 
Pope . declares fioC' bio against 
Ffaaoe, 79. jhc French driven out of 
Milan, 75. Visits Eoglsod in his pssss^ 
to Spain, 61. Cultivates the good-wil 
of caidmal Wolsey, uad creates the earl 
;Of SwrOT bk bign^di^iml, th- Grants 
the jsla^ of Biuto to the knighto of St. 
Join), eepdte^ liroa Rhodes by Solyman 


battle of Psvis. 1.53. llis atlccted luu- 
deration at receiving tlie news, 135. 
Avails bimscif of a treaty concluded be- 
tween Latinov and poi>c Clement, but 
refuses to ratify it. Iciil. llis army in 
Pavia mutiny, and are obliged In tic dis- 
banded. ib. llis delilM-rutuins on the pro- 
per improvement of his advantages, lot. 
His propositiuns to Krancis* 169. Alter 
many delays grants Sforaa the iitvrsiitare 
of Milan. 164. Mnronu’s inuigur* be- 
trayed to him by Pescara, 168. Orders 
Pescara to continue hi* necutioliun* with 
Moroue. ib. His rigoiuus trcalmrut of 
Francis, 170. Visits KraiM-is, 171, IBs 
kind recepliou of ilic duke of Bourbon, 
ib. Grants Bourbon Uic aueby of Milan, 
and appoints him gpmrrsl-in-thiff of the 
imperial army there, l79. Fruiileu nego- 
tiatidiM fur ine delivery of Francis. 173. 
Treaty trf Madrid wiiii Francis, 174. 
Delivers to Francis, 17/ . Marries Isa- 
bella of Porlugnl. 178. An aihance 
formed against him at ^ ngnsc, 1/9. 
Sends ninbaasarlori to Frsnets to require 
the fuJfiiiueiitof ihctreatyof-Madrin. 191. 
Prepares for war against Francis, 193. 
The pope reduced to an sccoiaiootUiton 
with him, 197. The exliausted ilsi* of 
his finances. 198. Hw troop* uimIct 
Boorbon dUtrvssed and mtUnous lor 
want of pay, 199. Bourbon sisooUs 
Rome ami is slain, but the city taken, 
906, The prince of Orange, grmr^ 
Bourbon's doulh, take* tlw casUe w^. 
Angelo, and the pope prisoner. *«»• 
The emperor's ooadoct on thsl occmm. 
909, His distenikins "iih tb* ^ope.hnw 
far favourable to the BebwmnMTO, tlf . 
His instructions to U*« diet at Bpim, ib. 
Utf manilesto against iba pape^aadb^ 
to the cwdbtoU. ih. Fame* a«l 
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lasd ^gae against him, 215. liteAued 
BDppjMhj tho cortef of Castile, StO. 
Dm^rs (be pope for a ransom, ib. His 
overtures to Henrjrand FraadSiSb. Thetr 
declaratidn of war against him, 223. Is 
challenged bj Francis^to single combat, 
ib. Andrew Doria revolts from Francis 
to htfu. 228. HU forces defeat the 
French in Italy, 230. 232. His motives 
for desiring an accommodation, 233. 
Con^ndes a separate treaty with the 
pope, 234. Terms of the peace of Cam- 
bray, concluded with Francis by the 
mediation of Margaret, of Austria and 
Louise of France^ 235. Remaifcs on the 
advantages gaimkl by him in this firetty, 
and on his condnet of the war, 236. 
Visits Italy, 240. His potiey on his pnb- 
lie entry into Barcelona ib. Has an in- 
terview with the pope at Bok>|na, 241;:' 
Motives for his moderation in Italy, ib. 
His treaties with the states of, 242. Is 
crowned king of Lombardy and emperor 
of the Romans, 243. Sammons a diet at 
Spires to consider the state of religion, 
245. His deliberations with tiie pope re- 
specting tbe expediency -Of Calling a 'go* 
neral council, 247. Appoints a diet at 
Augsburg, 248. Makes a public entry 
into that city, ib. His endeavours to 
check the FLeformation, ib^' Resolute 
behaviour of the Protestant princes to- 
wards him, 249. HU severe decree 
asainst the Protestants, 250. Proposes 
hiB brother Ferdinand to be elected king 
of the Romans, 251. Xs opposed by the 
Firotettants, 252. Obtains his election, 
253. Is desirous of an acoomuiodalSslo 
with the Protesunts, 255. Concludd^lo ' 
treaty with them at Nuremberg, ib. 
Raises an army to oppose the TuHcs 
under Solyoian, and ehli^s htiq to retire, 
157. Has anotlier Interview iritH the 
pope, and presses him to call a genenti 
council, 258. Procures .a league of the 
Italiau states to secure tbe peace of Italy, 
259. Arrives at Baroeloaa, ftiO. His 
endeavours to prevent the negptiatioof 
and meeting betweefltbe pope m Fran- 
cis, 262. undertakes to expel Rarba- 
rossi from Tmiia, and restore Miiley- 
Haseen, 286. Inindi In Aftiok, and be- 
rieges Gofeita, 28& TakesOeldtta, end 
smacB Baibarossa's floetf 289'.; Dkfeits 
BrebaroMa, and takes Toids, tpQ. Be- 
stoics Msl^-Hasoeh. and the be- 
tifeen tlidm, 291, 292. The fbre no- 
onfaed by^enimritotVidtliedclIaefy^ 
ef ,the OMitian.reiptivei, ' Setore 
the daH^W Imi ^ the^dM of: 
FrendR^miaa, 3p^ Hb pcAlcy with 

Freuds 305. Hlh n|iM^ 

cfl^' 300 *' Brewoka on tUs tnwMitidh, 


308. Invades Prance, 310. Enters 
Provence, and finds St desolated, 314. 
Besieges MarseiHes and Arles, 315. His 
miserable retreat from Provence, 317. 
His invasion of Picardy defeated, 318. Is 
accused of polsoniog the Dauptrin, 319. 
Improbability of its truth, ib. Conjecture 
eottcerning the Dauphin’s death, 320. 
FlandCis invaded by Francis, 321. A 
suspension of anus in Flanders, bow ne- 

S nated, 322. A truce in Piedmont, 320. 

otives tot^se traces, 323. Negotia- 
tions for peace with Frauds, 325. Con- 
cludes a truce for ten yean at Nice, 
326. Remarics on the war, 327. An 
'interview with Frends, ib. Courts the 
friendship of Henry VllL of England, 
333. Indulges the Protestant princes, 
334. Q uiets their, apprehensions of the 
Catholic league, 337. His troops mutiny, 
339. Assemoies the cortes of Castile, 340. 
Destroys tiie andent constitution of the 
cortes, 341. Instance of the haughty spirit 
of tbe Spanishgr^eeB,342. Desires per- 
mission of Francis to pkss threugh France 
to the Netherlands, 349. Hiareception in 
France, 350. His rigorous treatment of 
Ghent, 352. Refuses to fulfil Iris engage- 
ments to Francis, 353. Appoints a friend- 
ly confeience be^een aneputatiori of Ca- 
tholic and Protestant divines before the 
diet at Ratisbon, 370. Besolt of tliis con- 
ference, 372. Granto a private exemption 
from oppression to the Protestants, 375. 
Undertimes to reduce Algiers, 379. Is 
near hemg cast away by a violent storm, 
^1. LaMS near Algiers, 382. His sol- 
ars exposed to a violent tempest and 
rein, ib. Bis fleet shattered, 383. His 
l^ltude under these disasters, 384. 
Leaves his enterprise, and embarks again, 
385. Is distressed with another storm at 
sea, ib. Takes advantage of tike French 
invasion of 3pain to obtain subsidies from 
the cortes, V. fr. Jtils treaty with Portu- 
gal, ib. Condudes a league with Heniy 
VllL, 10. FixtieUlvs of the treaty, 11. 
Overruns Gisves, and his barbnrout treat- 
ment of the town of Dunn, 14. ^be-, 
hnvienr to the deice of Cleves, ib. Be- 
siegM l^recj, Ifo |s jaiiie<r by an 
En^sfa detachment, ib- la fbroed to n- 
tire, ib. Courts the fatonr of ine' IVotes- 
tanit, 21., His negotiationi wUbthe Pko^ 
taltatitiat^lfaa dietoffipirea;22. Plrocoiea 
the cd ocor reaee of diet in a war 
against BmnejajpfS. Negotiates a sepa- 
rate peace wit|| the bibf nf ib. 

laredes Charepegrer, andinvesb BblM- 
sieny 3L Want ef ooneert between Bis 
opentioaa «ad these ef Hany, sihe'iiew 
iprades Maeit, 32. ' 0b^!^TNiiere 

%nftifiae. as. Hjaflwretoafgidhbppjr 

amreemi, 34. CefoMinr « 
fuim vitfa Ikaods, 36\ I& ntoMr^to > 
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tUf feace, d7. ^ His advantages by this 
treaty* 39^ Oblij^s himself by a private 
article to extenninate the Protestant he- 
resy, ib. . Is croelJy afflicted with the 
gout, 41. Diet at Worms, 43. Arrives at 
Worms, and alters his conduct towards 
the Protestants, 45. His conduct on the 
death of the duke of Orleans, 48. His 
dissimulation to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
Ck>nclude8 a truce with Solyman, 
66. Holds a diet at Ratisbon, 67. His 
declaration to the Protestant depoties^TO. 
Hu treaty with the pope, concluded by 
the cardinal of Trent, ib. His circular 
letter to the Protestant members of the 
Germanic body, 71. The Protestants levy 
an army against him, 77. Is unprepared 
against them, 78. Puts them under the 
bad of the empire, 80. The Protestants 
declare war agunst him, 81. Marches to 
join the troops sent by the pope, 84. 
Famese, the pope's legate, returns in dis- 
gust, 85. His prudent declension of an 
action with the Protestants, 87. Is joined 
by his Flemish troops, 88. Proposals of 
peace made by the Protestants, 96. Their 
army disperse, 97. His rigorous treat- 
ment of the Protestant princes, 99. Dis- 
misses part of his army, 101. The pope 
recalls his troops, 102. His reflection on 
Fiesco’s insurrection at Genoa, H4. Is 


Netherlands, 168. Establuhes the iate> 
rmi there, 170. Re-assembles the dwt 
at Augsburg, under the influence of hu 
Spanish uoops, 177- The city 
burg refuses to admit Uie interim, and 
prepares for rrsislancr, ibX Appoints 
Maurice elector of Saxony to reduce it. 
184. Promises to prolccrUir Prale^Unu 
at the council of Trent, 18.». Arbitrarily 
releases Maurice and du- elector of Ikaii. 
denbarg from their engageinenis to Uie 
Landgrave for tlic recovery of hivliberiy, 
186. Endeavours to secure Uie eiupire for 
his son Philip, 188. Ilia broOirr Ferdi- 
nand refuses to resign his prctciiviunv. ib. 
Besieges Parma, hut is repulsed. 
Proceeds rigorously ngaiiist Ute rroies- 
tants, 196. Endeavours to support tbv 
council of Tnmt, 197. Puts Msgdrburg 
under the ban of tlie empire, ib. AltMilvrs 
the city, 201 . Is involved in ilispuU'v Ih*- 
tween tba council and the I'roiestant de- 
puties concerning their safe-cunduci, 
Begins to suspect Maurice of Ss&uny, 
215. Circumstances which cun tribute d to 
deceive him witli regard to Maurice, -iio. 
Maurice takes tlie field agsinst him. 217. 
Maurice seconded by Henry (I. of 
France, 219. His distress and coieitcni.!- 
tion, 220. All incflecinal negotiation 
with Maurioe, 221. Flics frAin InsjmM k, 


alarmed at the hostile preparations of 
Francis, 118 .Death of Francis, 120. A pa- 
rallel drawn between him aud Francis, ib. 
Cemseqaences of Francis's death to him, 
134. Marc^ies against the elector of Saxo- 
ny, ib. Passes the Elbe, 136. Defeats Uie 
^xoii array, 129. Takes the elector 
prisoner, ib. HU harsh reception of biro, 
130. Invests Wittemberg, 131. Con- 
demns the elector to dera by a court- 
martial, ISS. The elector by .treaty sur- 
renders the electorate, 135. The harrii 
terms imposed by him on the Landgrave 
of Hesse, 137. His haughty reception of 
the Landgrave, 140. Detains him prUo- 
ner, 141. Seises the warlike stores of the 
league, 145. His croel exactions, ib. 
aemUea a diet at Augsburg, 148. Inti- 
nidaieathe dial by bU Spanish troops, ib. 
Re-etlablialies the Eom^ worship in the 
cbordiiea of Augsburg, 149. SelsesPla- 

centia, ^ Ohden ibe diet to peritioB the 

pope flsr tbe^ seturn of die council to 
Tioat, 155. JPMeita ugdiost tbe oouncU 
of Bologua, 157. Cuosea a sjrstea of 
faith.lolie m^ufud tm Gofflsany, 158. 
lojslijMiia dwdiet, 159. The in^ 
rlnfoppotad, IdS.. Aad wooded by the 
164. Beduces the ci^ o> 
AaigAm tp aabmitsiiiu^ 166. Bepe^ 
tlmMmli«dom«^UIui,ib^ Cwriestta 
citpi^Md Laadgraue with bim 
LaA C od otf iaa , 167, Psocniusbiisoo^- 
li|slote ieoo|dbcd by the states of the 


224. Releases the elector of .Saxuny, 

Is solicited to satisfy the deniNiids uf 
Maurice, 332. Hiv present difliculiirs. 
233. Refuses any direci cooipliAJice « idi 
the demands of Maurice, 2.i0. Is Ui«' 
posed to yield by th» progress of Mau. 
rice's 0 (M;rBtions, 2.J7. IVlukcs a \n:mce 
widi Maurice ai I'ass-iu, 339. Rtrlleciiuiis 
on this treaty, 240. iuius liU anus 
against France, 246. La^s siege u> MeU, 
249. Is joined by Albert of Unuidciilmrg, 
2.M). His army distremd by Uic vigiUpu e 
of the duke of Guise, 3.vl, Kaiw's the 
siege, and reiiresin a shniicred conditmii, 
253. Cosmo di Medici asserts his imh: pen- 
dency against him, 254. ii'vtia rcv<>lls 
against him, ib. Is dejected at had 
succem, 357. Takes Tcrfmianc, aou de- 
roolisbii it. Take# Hesden, M. 
Pnirosea his son Philip as a husband to 
Mary qoeen of Englaud, T75. I be w- 
tklef M the mamajra, 277. Blan-iirv le 
oppose the Fieo^ opefidous, J04* 
U defeated by Horoy, «>. Invades Pi- 
cardy, 285. Grama Menu, subdued ^ 
Ces^di Medici, feJiia too MuJip.^. 
A diet nt Augabuii, opened by f«dj- 

soai...- 
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ly.' and Henr^ II. of Franco agaiiui Chievrei, William de. Croj, lord df, 
him, S2J,., Resigns his hereditiuy do- appointed by Masimilian to superintend 
minions to his sqp Philip, ih. His motives <jhe education of his grandson Charles, 
lor retirement, Had long meditated 'lli. 336. Adrian of Utrecht made pre- 
tbjs resimtion, 324. The ceremony of ceptor under him, ib. His diiection of 
this deed, 326. His speech on this oc- the studies of Charles, 337. His avarice 
casion, 327. Resign! also the dominions corrupts the Flemish court of Charles, 
of Spain, 329. His intended redrement 351. . Negotiates a peace tvith France, 
into Spain retarded, 53(>. A trace for 352, 353. Endeavours to prevent an 
dve years concluded with France, 331. interview between Charles and Xitnenes, 
l^dcavours in vain to secure the inipe- 3^. . Attends Charles to Spain, ib. His 
rial cmwn for Philip, 341. Resigns the asc^dancy over Charles, 35B. His ex- 
imperial crown to Ferdinand, 342. Sets toiiions, 359. His death, and the sup- 
out for Spain, ib. His arrivjal and recep- posed causes of it, iv. 62. 

.tiun in Spain, 343. Is distressed .by his Chivalry, the origin of, iii. 72. Its 
son's ungrateful neglect in paying his beneficial effects on human manners, 73. 
pension, 344. Fixes his retreat in the rao- The enthusiasm of, distinguished from its 
nastery of St. Justus in Placentia, ih. The salutary consequences, ib. 
situation of this monastery, and his apart- Cbrbtianity, corrupted when first 

ments described;'345. Contrast between brought into Europe, iii. 76. . Its influ- 
the conduct of Charles and the pope, 346. ence in freeing mankind from tlie bond- 
His manner of life in his retreat,. 380. age of the feudal policy; 252, note xx. 
His death precipitated, by his monastic Christians, primitive, why averse to 
severities. 382. Celebrates his own fuiie- the principles of toleration, v. 307. 

#bI, 383. Dies. SB4. His character, ib. Circles of Germany, the occasion of 
A review of the state of Europe during their being formed, iii. 171. 
his reign, 398. His aeq^itions to the Cities, tlie ancient state of, under tlie 
ciown of Spain, 401. feudal policy, iii. 36. The freedom of, 

Charles Vll. of France, the first who where first established, 37. Charters of 
introduced standing armies in Europe, iii. community, why granted in France by 
93. His succeisful extension of the re- Louis |e Gros, 38. Obtain the like all 
gal prerogative, 96. over Europe, 39. .Acquire political con- 

V HI. of France, his character, sidcratioo, 41. 

jii. 107. How induced, to invade Italy, ib. Clement VIL, pope, his election, iv. 
His resources . and preparations for this 125. His character, ib. G ran u cardinal 
enterprise, 108. nu rapid success, ib. A Wolsey a legal! ne commission in Eng- 
corabination of the Italian stales formed land for life, 126. Refuses to accede to 
against him, ib. Is forced to Kturri;teck the league against Francis, 129. Labours 
to France, 110. The distressed stai^-aiC. to accommodate the difiTerences between 
his revenues by this expedition, 115. / contending parties, ib. His pio- 
Charlevoix, his account of the Nd^th ceediogs with regard to the reformers, 
American Indians, made use of in a com- 139. Concludes a treaty of neutrality 
parison between them and the abeient with FraocU. 149. Enters into a sepa- 
Germans, iii. 194. rate treaty with Charles after the battle of 

Charters, of immuni^ or franchise, an Pavia, aad the consequences of it, 160. 
inquiry into the nature of those granted Joins in an alliance with Francis Sforxa 
by the barons of France to the towns on- and the Venetians against the emperor, 
der Ibeir jarisdiction« iii. 221 » note xvi. 189. Absolves Francis from his oath to 
Of communides, ^canted by the kings of observe the Ueaty of Madrid, 190. Car- 
Franoe, how tb^ tended to establish re- dinal Colonna seiaes Rome,, and invests 
gular gpvemmeit, 222. him in the castle of St. Angelo, 196. Is 

Chntean-Gainbresw, the Conferences forced to an accommodation with the 
for piece between Philip H. of Spain, Imperialists, 197. His revenge against 
and Hanry II. of. France, removed the Colonna family, 200. Invades Na- 
ftdther firon Cercamp, v. 391. The peace pin, ib. His territories invaded by Boor- 
retarded tty the demand of Elisabeth of bon,' and his perplexity on the occa- 
Enghuid restitution of Calais, ib. Par- sion, 202. ConclodesatieatywitiiLan- 
ticnlars of the treaty signed these batween noy, viceroy of Naples, ib. mconster- 
Endind md France, 392. Tenws. of the narion on Boorbon's motions towards 
paolfioathm hetvean Philip. teKi Hemy, Rome, 205. Rome taken, and himself 
304* ' bmie^ in the castl e, df Sb AnmeHot 207. 

Choiagdto, noncio from the pope to Snirenderf hhaself piiwmer, ;20d. The 
^hedlet tM Nurembaigt his In s trecdo ns, Florenlioesfevaltageiastliini,2l6. Pm 
la. . OppoKs the assembling a ge- Charics a raiwom for hh- lUmt^, with 
jmriiLecNincU, 135. other stipulations, 220. Mikcsrhtt escape 
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conftifinent, Sfl. Writes a letter 
eirteoks to Liaticc» lb. Is jealoai of 
the fciteiifioiis of Fiaocis, end negotlaies, 
trith Charles, t96. His ipotives aod steps 
fewards an aoeomiDodirtiDn, <33. Coa- 
dudos a separate tre^ with Charles, 
<34. His iuterriew with the emperor at 
Bolom, S40. Crowns Charles Vmg of 
Loiif^v and emperor of the Romans, 
<43. H» representations to the emperor 
against caUins a general ^council, <47. 
lUs another mterriew with ChaHes at 
Bologna, and the difficulties raised by him 
to the calling a general cnancU, <S(f. 
Agrees^ to a leMe of the Italian states 
for the peace of Italy, *5d. His interview 
and treaty vrith Francis, <63. Marries 
Catherine di Medici to the duke of Or- 
feana, ib« His protraction of the affair of 
the divtnspe sphcitod hy. Henry VIII., ib.’ 
Beveisek Cranihet's lentmicc of divorce, 
under penalty of eioommunicatjm, 264. 
Henry renounces his supremacy, ib. His 
death, <65; Reflections on his pontifi- 
cate, ib. • ... 


Clergy, Romish, the progress of their 
usurpations, iii. 66. Their plan of juris- 
prudence more perfect than that of the 
civil courts in the middle ages, ib. Tlie 
great igdbrance pf, in the early fcudaj tiroes 
of Europe, Remarks on the immo- 

ral lives of, 6tul hew they contributed to 
llie progress of the Refonnation, iv. 35. 
The facility wiUi which they obuined par- 
dons. 37. Their usurpaiioiis in Gmmaii^ 
Anting ^ disputes concerning 
tuies, 39. Their other opporiunllies o. 
aggrandiamg themselves there, ib. Ihwf 
peiaml iniimiBities, 40. Their encroa^ 
iuent, on the Uiiy. 41. The J*- 

fects of spiritual censures, 42. 
vices to secure their usurpations, ib. The 
imited effect of all these circurosttnees, 
46. Oppose the advancement of lowing 
in Oemiany, fiO. ... 

Clerisa, slave to Willa, widow of duke 
Hogo^ eattmet from the charter of roauu- 
mlssiM granted .to her, iii. »S3. 

Clermont, council of, resolves to Ure 
holy war, iii. 30.--See Peter the Hermit, 
amf'Crusader. . 

CteMS, iimdad Md cemin h; the 
eoBWwGIlMM V., «.14. Creel JTOI- 
Hn-illttingrebrei.- 
•Mof lln’dttepib- . 

OotiKhi t, hnhreee of “**• 

fte^ lie IMj>nr hi, etiiqt.lh. m. 

Oettttb, V-. hi, Konat of Pf ' 
' pabreredSuM umb, W Mdeol Gaeb, 

ChnklhedlliandCT «f tie French 
nUichw. to rcteia a sacred vase 

kiaAnpy ftoa.bdag 

by lotModglkt test ef the plmidef, lit. 
194, note v& 


Cnipperdoling, a leader of the Aaship- 
tists at Muniler, an aocount of, Iv. 169, 
Ac. See Aaabaptistfc' 

Cognac, an alliance fimred there 
against Charles V. by the pope, the Vr- 
netism, ibe duke of" Milan* s^ FtBad« 
1., iv. 190. 

Cfdigny, adroiral. governor of Pfear* 
dy, defends St. Quiniin against the 
Spanish ficneral Kinmsnuel PhiHhrrt 
doke of Mvoy, v. 363. llti brother 
D*Andelot defeated in an endeavour to 
Join the garrison, 3.64. Bui D'Andelm 
enters the town, ito His character, 3.'»a. 
Tlie town taken by assault, aod himicU 
taken prisonei, 3.59. 

Collies, the first estabUshincBt of, in 
Europe, iii. S6B, 

Cologne, Ferdinand king of Hu ng^ 
and Bohemia, brotlier to the empesuf 
Charles V., elected king of the Rom^ 
by the coUege of electors there. W. <53* 

. V — Hermsn, cotmt de Wieu, 

archb'ishop and elector of, incKiws to the 
reformation, mid is oppoied by his c^ 
.eJLwmt iM\ fiki» f»infM*fflir Bnd 


reiUTKlIiihlVIli W'* 

Dons, who aj^l to the eropeior and 
pnpe, V. 46. Is deprived and cseoroiau-' 
nicated, 6*. Hciigns, iOti. 

Coloiiua, cardinal Pomi'Ce, aw eus- 
racter and rivalship with pope 
VIl., iv. 19.5. Seises Rj«e. 
tlie pope in Uk- caslln of 8l. Angclu# 

197. D degraded, and the rest of thefo* 
roily eiccmirounkatcd by Uie pope. W 
Is prevailed on by tire pope, '*^"1^’ 
MHm with the iinpciialisu, to selWt bis 

deUvtiy. m. , 

Prospf'r, tbcitolian general. 

htt character, iv. 72 ApPointod to ooro* 

finnd the troops in the lovsston 

lan, ib. Drives tlie French iiut "J^*/**®* 

75 His army U«w neahmed at the *!••*** 

de Ltotrec at Bicoci «, 78. 

noa, W). The had stoir of h»» 

tJie French invade Milan, i* - * ‘ 

.bled to defend the cily h> 

decl of Bouiiicl the krtn^ 

ib. Dici, and « soec^'Cfled by l^"oy, 

’*Comb,l, red. »!. ib iwyhlbiUoi.y. » 

for tboUthhiE lhi.preclire. 58. Thf ^ 
•r lil«l ireAretacd b5 
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poratiohf, Charter! of cbmimiidtji Charter! of commaiiity, wbj Granted bj 
why by Louis le Otot, 58. Hie Louis te Gro« in France, 38. Hie lustitn.* 

like ^practice obtains all^er Europe, S3, tioii of, obtains nil over Europe, 59. 
The salutary effects of these insUtutions^ Hieir effects, ib.. 
ib. The low state 'of, duxtog the middle Corsairs of Barbair^ an accountof the 
a^, 79. Causes contributing to its re- rise of, iv. 381. See Algihrs, Barbarossa. 
vival, 80. Promoted by the Hhnseatic > Cortes of Aragon, its constitution and 
league, <81. Is cultivated in the Nether- privileMs, iii. 145, 383. Acknowledges 
lands, 83. Is introduced into England by the ardiduke Philip’s title to the crown, 
Edward HI., ib. The beneiicim conse- iii.,319. Not allowed to assemble in the 
qUences resulting from the revival of, name of Charles V., 360. Its opposition 
83. Ihe early cultivation of, in Italy, to his desires,^ ib. Is prevailed on by the 
374. emperor to recognise his son Philip as 

Common law, the first compilation of, successor to (that kingdom, v. 8 . See 
made in England by lord cmef-justice Spain. 

Glanville, iii. 364. ^ ^ of Castile, a history of, and 

Coinmunities.*^See Charters, Cities, an account of its constitution and privi- 
Commerce, and Corporations. 4 le^s, iii. 148. The vigilance with which 

Comnena, Anne, her character of the it guarded its privileges against the en- 
ciusaders, iii. 317. croachmentsof the regal power, 149. Ac- 

. Compass, raariaer’s, when invented, knowledges the archduke Philip’s title to 
and its iilfluence on the eatensiou of cum- the crown, iii. 31^. Is prevailed on to ac- 
niarce, iii. 80. knowledge Ferdinand regent, according 

Composition for person^ injuries, the to Isabella’s will, 332. Acknowledges 
motives for estobliroing, lii. 239. The Philip and Joanna king and queen of 
custom of deduced firom the practice of Castile, ahd their son Charles, prince of 
the ancient Germans, 353. ' Astnrias, 339. Declares Charles king, 

Compnigafors, introduced as evidence and votes him a free gift, 357. Sum- 

in the jurisprudence of the middle ages, moned by Charles to meet at Compos- 
iii. 53. tella in Galicia, ‘577. Tamaltuary pro- 

; Conhillos,an Aragonianmtlemaii,em- ceedings thereupon, S 7 B. A donative 
ployed by FenMnandf of Aragon, to ob- voted, 379. Loses all its influence by the 
tain Joanna’s eonsgillt to Iris regency of dissolution of the holy junta, iv. 111 . 
Castile^ iii. 824. 2rown,into a dungeon Its backwardness to grant supplies for 
by the archduke Inlipf ib. ' the emperor’s wars in Italy, 1 98. Refuses 

Condottierifintlie lulirinp5licy,wbat, his pressing solicitations for a supply, 
' ill. 130. 330. Assembled at Toledo to grant sup- 

Coiifestion of Augsburg, drawn up by plies to the emperor, 340. The remon- 
Melanctbon, iv. 348. ' strancesof, 341. The ancient constitution 

Conra4Y count of Franconia^ how he of, subvert^ by Charles, ib. See Spain. 

obtainedT election to the empire, iii. 166. of Valentia, prevailed on by 

Conradin, the last rightful heir to the 'the emperor Cliarles V, to acknowledge 
crown of Naples of the house of Swabis, his son PbiFip successor to tliat kingdom, 
his unhappy fate, iii. 135. ' v. 8 . See Spain. 

Constance, tieaty of, between the ero- CoitoiA, cardinal di, governor of Flo- 
peror Frederic Barbarossa and the free rehce for pope, expelled by the Flo- 
cities of Italy, iii. 331. reniines, on the pope’s captivity, iv. 316. 

Constance, the privileges of that city Cosmo di Medici. See Medici, 
••kenawayby the'ctnperor Charles V., Cranraer, archbishop of Canterbury, 
for disobedience to tba interim, v. 170. annuls the marriage of Henry VIll. with 
Constantinople,' its flourlAing state at Catharine of Aragon, which was refhsed 
the time of the crusades, lu. S3. When to Henry by the pope, iv.' 863. IBs sen- 
first token by the Turks, 179. The cru- tence reversed by the pope, 364. 
seders how looked ura there, 317. The Crespy , peace of, between the empe- 

aecount given of this city by the Lafin ror and Francis, v. 36. • 

Croy, William de.nephew to Chievies, 
Cooftitutioiis. popular, Iww formed, made archbhbop of Toledo, by Charles 

" V., iii. 359 . Dies, iv. 110. 

CordCvm; GonMklfo' de, aecnres the Crusades, the first motives of under- 
erown of NaplettoFpidinand ofAiagou, taking, Ui. 38. The cnUiuiiistiG seal 
iii. 135* with which they woe andenaken, ib. 

Comfotiens, tpd bodies poKtic. the First promoted by Peter the Heimh^ 30. 
estab lishmen t ef.hbw for fovonrable to The tnoOMs of theoi, 31. The eonse- 
theitopiombiitormeataas/ffi.^. The quences nnitng firom them. ib. Their 
privileges of, bow lint clhfmedf 37. elfoctsenimumm.3S. On properly, 33. 



INDEX. 


How adTaatogeoai to Uie cnUrgeuem of. 

ngal power of the Eoropean princei , 
34. The commercial effects of, ib. 79. 
Tlie.uni?er!iBl frenay for engaging in these 
expedidoQS accounted for. 213, note xiii. 
The privileges granted to those who en- 
gaged in them. 214. Stephen, earl of 
Chartres and, Blois, his account of them,, 
215. The expense of conducting them, 
hour raised, ib. Cliaracter given of tiic 
crusaders by the Greek writers, 216. 

. D’Albert, John, expelled from his 
kingdom of Navarre, by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, iii. 533. Invades Navarre, but 
is defeated by cardinal Xiraenes, 349. 

D’Alembert, M., his observation on 
the order of Jesuits, iv. 365. 

D’Andelot, brother to Coligni, is de- 
feated by the duke of Saxony in an en- 
deavour to succour St. Quintin, v. 354. 
But enters the town with the fugitives, ib. 
The town taken by assault, 369. 

Dauphin of France, eldest son of Fran- 
cis 1., is delivered up with the duke of 
Orleans to the emperor Charles V. in 
exchange for his father, as hostages (or 
the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 
iv. 178. His death imputed to poi|pn, 
319. The most probable cause of it, 320. 

— — late duke of Orleans, second 
son of Francis 1., commands an array, 
and invades Spain, v. 6. Is forced to 
abandon the siege of Perpignan, 7. Is 
dissatisbed at the peace of Crespy, 40. 
Makes a secret protestation against it, ib. 

- — of France, son of Henry II., 

contracted to Mary the young queeu of 
Scotland, v. l.'>4. Is married to her, 375. 

Debt, the first hint of atUebing move- 
ables for the recovery of, derived from 
the canon law, iii. 263. 

Debtors, bow considered in tbo rude 
and simple state of society, iii. 223. 

Denmark, a suramarj view of the revo- 
Inticinsiii, during the 16th ccnlu^, ▼. 420. 

, king of, joins the Protestant 

leimue at Smalkalde, iv. 337 . 

Dc Relx, cardinal, writes a history of 
Fiesco’s conspiracy while a youth, v. 

It 

Diana of PoitierB, mistress to Ueniy 
IL, of France, assists the Guisw in per- 
tniiding Henry to an atitance with 
Paul IV. against the emperor, v. 319. 
Indnoes Henry to break the toeaty of 
Vaocelles, 536. Marries hfct grand- 
daughter to one of Monlmorcncy » sons, 
579. Joins Montmorency against Uie 
Goises, ib. . 

Diets of Gerasany, some account or, 
fii.S08. 

Doctom, in the different focidUes, dis- 
pnfe piccidence witb kni^to, iii- 

Doria, Andrew, nssbn Imiirec « sub- 


doing Genoa, iv. fiS. Conquers and 
kills Moncads in a sea-eugagemeiit be- 
fore the harbour of Naples, 226. His 
character. 227. Is disgusted with the 
behaviour of ihc French. 228, Revolu 
to the eni|)eror, ib. 0|»eiu to Naples a 
communicBiiuii bv sra, 229. Rescuca 
Genoa from the f'rmcli. 230. ^-ttiorvs 
the goverument of, to the citiaens, 231 . 
Tlie respect paid to his lueniorv, 2.32. 
Attends the emperor Clisrlrs in liis dis- 
astrous expedition agsinst Algiers, 

His partial fundoe.«s for his kinsman 
Giannetinn, v. 104. His narrow escape 
iu Lavagna's insurrvctlnn. 1 12. Rrturos 
oiiLovagna’s death, and the dis|>ersion of 
his party, 114. See Genoa and I.4vagiia. 

Doria, Giannclino, hts character, v. 
104. Is murdered by Lavagna's con- 
spirators. Hi. 

Dover, an interview there lielween 
Henry Vlll, und Uie cin|'M'ror Charles V., 
iv. 8. 

Dragut. a corsair, coniinaikla the Turk- 
isli fleet which ravages Uic coast of Na- 
ples. V. 257. 

Du Prat, chancellor of Prance, hii 
character, iv. 121. Coiuroeiicrs a law- 
suit against Charles duke of Bourbun. 
for hii rslatr. at tlie instigation of I^utse 
Ibc kiue’s mother. il>. 

Duclliog, the custom of. liow rendered 
general, iv. 223. Its influence on man- 
ners, 224. 

Diireu ill Clevcs, ^en by the empe- 
ror Charles V., the innabiianU pul to Iho 
sword, and the town borol, v. 14. 


Ecmc s. an adversary i;f I Aillirr*s, holds 
a public disputation wiih him at Ixipsk, 
on the validity of papal aulboriiy, 
iv, 27. „ , ^ 

Ecclesiastical centun s of ilw Roimsli 
church. Uie dreadful elfccU of. iv. 12. 

JurispnjJi «ce, uwirr 

feet in its plan than the civil courts of llw 
middle ages, iii- **7 . 

- revervatioii. »:i the rr<r*s 

cif Uic diet of Augsborg, remarks on. 


111 . 


when, and by wftal d*- 

Bs, they claiiMwl ricmpUnii from uvd 
sdiclioD, iii. Military ulenu 

Livaled and ixrrcised by those ol Uw 
Idle ages, 26o. 

•:dtnbiirgh plundetvd and burnt by tiie 
I of Hertford, v. 32. 

Ul«»r.l in. ol K.gU«l. 

n tp intfodat* eoumictcc ioto *»• 
gdontfriii. 82. 
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JMifhal da, Tefincf,^^ defettii on tl^ wor, ib. Calais taken ^ the 
casual arrival of an .Elfish 4ake bfOnife, d69« Gahnesknd Hanies , 
4i9Mf^3?4» . Desrtki of Maryland abeesf ion 

lipvr and by whom a4ded to of uisahc^bi387. Thd Frotestantrellgion 
ifhe Ottoman ,cmp!ro^^. 364. . estabKshed by Elual»etliy 39f. Taeaty 

Ebranbeiw, m basde of/ b|kea by wi^Fraride sighed aitXiataaa-dambresia, 
Hai^ce of Saxony, t, 3fS. . ib. |ls interior strength how increased 

£ignoth>afm^ajaQcoevmsbteraiedj by tM cohdoct of H^yVIII., 406. 
an acconnt of, Iv;. 30t. . , Its powhr ho longer fruitlessly wasted on 

Electors of Oennaay, the rise of their the continent, 403. Alterarimi of iti eon- 
l^vilflfcs,Ui. 175* . . ' ^ duct towards Scotland, ib. 

Eliaa^jtb, sister of Maiy, her accession Enguiep, 4lie connt de, besieges Carig^ 

to the crown of England, v. 387. Her nan, v. 27. 1]Nepires of Francis permission 
chaucter, 388. Is addres^ by. Philip to engage Guario, ,28. Defeats Guasto 
of Spain and Henry of France, for marr in a pitched battle.’ 29. 
riage, Ib. Her prudent conduct between . Ergrd de- la Mark, ambauador of 
them, 389. How determuH^ . ^mnst Charles V. to the diet of Frankfort, his 
Heniyi ib. Her luotives for rejectihg private motives for thwarting die preten- 
Fhilip, 390. Returns Philip an . evasive . sions of Francis 1. of France to die im- 
auwer, ib. Demands restitution of Ca* penal crown, iii. 372. SfgnSp the capj> 
1 m at the conferences at Chateau-Cam- tolation of the Germanic b^y on behalf 
biesb, 391*. Establishes the Pvotestani of Charles. 373. ‘ 
religion, in U pg lan d, 392- Treaty bo* Erasmus, some account of. iv. 50. 
tween her and Henry signed at Chateau- Preceded Luther in his censures against 
CambiesiS) ib. ^ ^ , the Roiuish .church, ib. Concurs with 

Eloy, St., his deflation or description, him in his intentions of reformation, 51. 
of a good Christian, iii. 211, note. xi. v ‘ Motives which checked him in this. ib. 

EnungiiueJ PhiUbert, duke of Savoy.^ Escnrial, palace of. built by Philip II. 
S« Savoy. ii^ memory of the battle’ of St Quintin, 

Empl^rs of Oeraiany,an ioqt^ into v. 360. * 
their p^er, jnrisdictioo, and. revenue. Evidence, the imperfect nature of that 
ill. 304, ndtexUi. The ancient mode of ftdmitted iii law proceedings daring the 
electins them, 306. middle aces, iii. 52. Rendered iueffec- 

Engfand, u tummaiy view of the con- tual by tte judicial combat, 250. 
tests between, and^France, iii 89. , The . Europe, the altemtiuns in, by the con- 
consequences of ito losing hs continenUl quest of the Romans, iii. 9. Tite im- 
possessions,9t. Tbf power of the crown, proveinents the nations of. received in 
now extended , 101.. See Henry y II. « exchange for their liberties. 10. Its dis- 


noteiv. , \liiaii corporations began to be tions. If. The eavage desolations ex- 
established in, 229. Instances of 'the ercised by the Gotha, Vandals, and Huns, 
long continuance of jpersoqal servitude 16. The universal'diaMe oceasioned by 
there. 236. Inqniiy mtotiie Saxon laws their Irruptiohs and conneests. 17. The 
for potting an end td .Mvato'wan, 243. 6rtt mdimeiits of the pa^iit toIIcj of. 
The eanaaa of (be apeody decline of prl- to be deduced from this period. l6. Drl- 


vate wan then, prajt>^ to the re- gin of the fendaJ system, 19^ See F< 
searches of antiqaarlans^ 244. The last Syvtdm. The general barCwism i 
instances bfjodioial oombatiocordadln dnoed with this polity, 24. At 
the hisloiy of,,25L^ TtR^nitorial |oris- ' lime ghveenment and ,m 
diotmn of tlM batons bow ahoUlbed, 1^60. improve/ 27. The oav 
Cansoof slow progtefe of cpIniDeroe which oontqbnted. to thi 


r tM fendal system, 1^ See Feudal 
m/ lUio general barwism' intro- 
i with iifk polity, 24. At what 
Btomment and .iqanneis bopm to 
>ve'k 27. The oausn and eventa 
I oontqbnted. to thia improvement. 


unnsoortne alow progtesa or cpIniDeroe which oontqbnted. to thia improvement, 
, The first coauner^ treaty 28. See Grusades,'Corporations, PeopliL 
Bj what, means,: miseries oebasioned by priwe trara 

that JdagdM^M Bipd mm t|^ papal Jn, 48. Ifcdhods l^en to snppress'lbem, 
BMpmjWa^jmd roo tf vod the doctrines ,49. Judicualrombats piDhibited, 51; The 
^|baaa6rmriion^i^.264. Ali^, qiieen. defecta of ^didal ptpceediogs bi the 


^ w vMo -Kiiuww: ejrajio. toe iimuenoeoisaper- 

omperorCbaiks airtion In Aero proceed^, 54. Se 

fiatki^ V. maoriage ta- origin qf the independent territorial jurii- 

liM byrniiffbiment, 979. Isrolo^tiy dictiooa ef the barons, 60: thebd&QMi: 

by nm.Aiqij^ Spain, ^uincto of their judkki popar, 62. 

In^fc war airii^ F^noep, A. The mepa token by prinptMo fiboHsh 

In^ nnngy^yJlitoptotoiliAtm their opnrm, 63. An ^niiy into the 
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won kw, 65.' Bevifal of the Rooihn itiecked the hoperUliib, hot 
law, 68. ihe epiritofchiTabj, folly protected by the Wco^ IM, 
78. Hqw jinproved by the 4 >rogi«;et of Placentia, leslorcd to him by PbUip 11. 
■clepoe and culUntion of literatofb, 73. of Spain, 363. 

^rutianiiyjcomipted when 6rtt received Pamesc, Peter Lewu, naiaial ion el 
In, 76. Scholastic tbeblogy tlie first ob- pope Paul IIL, obtains of bh fbther 
ject of learning in, 77. Low state of com- the duchies of Parma and I^Mentia. 
morce in^'diinng ^be middle ages, 79. ▼•49. His character, 151.‘ Is assassi* 
ComnMtrce revives in Italy, 80. Is pro- nated, 137. I'eodum, the etymology of 
mo^'by the Hanseatic league, 81, Is <hat word. Hi. 904. 
cultivated in the Netherlands, 89. Tlie Fe^inand, king of Aragon, niiHet the 
efibets of the progress of commerce on Spanhh monarchy by his marrlscr with 
, the polisbinf^ of manners, 83. llie effects Isabella of Castile, iK. 143. 11b scbrnies 
of the marriage of the heiress of Bur- to exalt the regal power, 133. RrMimca 
goody with the archduke Maximilian on former mnts of lands from his barons, 
fte state of,'i06.* By what means stiiid- 134. Unites to the crown the grand- 
ing forces l>ecamc general in, 109. Coo- mastenhips of the three military or- 
sequences of the league of Cambray to, 6eri, ib. Why he patronised the as- 
11*5. A view of the political constitution sociation called the holy broihrrhuod 
of the eeveral. states of, at the commence- against the barons. 157. How he ac* 
nientof the sixteeth century. 190. Italy. qui»«l his kingdoms, Hi. 318. Invites 
191. The papacy, 192. Venice, 199. daughter Joanna, and her husband, 
Florepce. 139. Naples, 133. Milan, PWlip. archduke of Austda. to Spam, 
136. Spain,.139. France, 168. 6er- >*»• Becomes jealous of nnhp. 519. 
many, 165. Turkey, 178. Instances of Carries on his war w.lh F^rsnee vlgo- 
the small intercourse among nations in ro«»ly. notwithstanding Philip s 
the middle ages, 970. A short view of '****> Lewis .iW, llis queen Issbelte 
the state of, at tlie dealli of the emperor dies, and leaves hi.n regent of Castite, 
Maximilian, ill. 362. The contemporary “"dcr reitrictions. 391. Resigns the 
tponaichs of all, illustrious at the time of kingdom of Castile, is acknowlede|^ 
Charles V., iv. 11. The method of carry- «gent by the corles. 399. 
ing on war in, how iopioved bevond tLe "cler, ib. Hi. m.iim. rf 

timeat. of.-on Charles’, treatment of the *>y Pl'jl'P to rrslg njii. ^ fLeui’ert be 
pope,S14, AreTiewo(ths.tateof,dur- Jo.'in»» *‘'*'*^®*. *L_j bmJf 
&g the reign of the eipparor Charle. V.. 

V. 397 . 1%. reniarkable change ' in. «t **'*• .. ** . 1 . 1 , ,de 

thS. period. 898. How affect^ b, the |.)ian tta ^LttWa hr mar! 

Su^ Luther .gainst the church of Jpois. 

&temi. tog of Algiers, engage. Bar- 

SThim W “ mTi;?., legenc, iJf Castile, 

the Komiih “ 

chqrch, the anginal institution of, and • . pj^jj mouiht 

th. nae nud. of it. i*. 4*. lr„ O-.i' c..., -W- IV 

FanwEsn, Alexander, his nnmiiirous ^plUJt'rtT'osdle by ne»<y. 

election to ''the papacy, iv. 966. Sec wgj* him and F^- 

Fad 111. . 1 rn ib Is absent at Nlpl*** when 

. ■ . cardinal, accompanies tlie pf... a- ^ 331 . Betoms and gain*. 
Uopm pent by the pope to the emperor, V P - of Cssllle. ih* good 

agiio^ttiie anny ofthcPratestanlleapie, ... * Stives bv b« prudent ad- 

yrS! Kettim.di.go.ted.ib. Cmui- Aequiri b, diriw 

botd.iBth,e^ctionofcMiIln.ldi Monte " mmn. thewngdom irf N.. 

to tim pepacyp 174. * 11. |fow be desiroyrd bis 

-■Ufctaeio, grandson of pojm Endeavoart to dlmWdj 

IIL eo«^ the K»ly» -- to^*dS^Ch»^«;. 1*^^ • 

ancit against the army of the PWtwtant » V ^ ferdinand, ib. Alte»ji» 
league, e. 84. Leads the troops ^rae i- gi^oor of Cht»ks. W. 
a^ by liiq pope's order, 109. Ub admiaIsJjEou. W 

▼oom to svpme Parma, a^ enim kto y. appointed, by A*^^*^!**®^ 

firaad fat Kmm by Joliii^ ''^ZMammd.ttcrnl 

eon. n .111^ with Fr^, 1K»- ^ Fertmw^—— 
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diii« Df Abitrift,]N»ni, ..IsH re;;- discord* i^ii^ htlrm imder/SS.^ 

geirtof Aragoa by his grand&dier Ftoidi-^ The s^lo state of people, ib. The 
■and. lliia ^foked by. a subse* weak iuiUiQrity of- the king, ib. Its in- 
qnent will, by which he obtains 4>nly a fioence on^t^ ezh^l operations of war, 
peosioo, 3d5. Discontented with his ib. Thegenesaleitipctionof allartsand 
disappaiobnent, hd is taken to Madrid sconces dected by, 2^ Its operation 
under the eye irf Cardinal X imenes, 942. on red^n, 25. Its influence on the.cha- 
8eat bv Charles to Tisit their grand? meter of ^ the human mind, 26. At what 
frther Maximifladf 3^9. Ts elected King time ^ernment and manners began to 
of Hnngary and &beniia, iv. 211. Signs be improved , 27. The causes land events 
adeed caUed the RcTene, ib. The eip- which contributed to this improvement, 
peror endeavours to get him elected king 28. — Seo Crusades. The ancient state of 
of the Bomans, 251. He is opposed by cities under,, 86. The frame of national- 
the Protestants, 252. Is crowned king of councils under this policy, 41.. How al- 
the Romans, 25S. Forms a confederacy tered by the progress of oivil jiberty, 43. 
aninst the Anabaptists at Munster, 274. An inquiry into the administration of jus- 
Opposes the restoration of Uh^ dnke of tice under, 46. Private war, 47. Judi- 
‘Wurtemburg, 277. ^Recognises his title, cial combat, 51. The indraendent jurls- 
andcondudea a treaty with him, 278. Hia diction of the barons, 61. The distinction 
kingdom of Hungary wrested from him between freemen and vassals under, 199. 
by John Zapol S^pius, 374. ^ Besiewes How strangers. were considerdcl and treat- 
tbe young king Stephen and his rootner ed under, 271. 

in Bnda, but m defeated by the Turks, Fiefs, under the feudal system, a his- 
376. . His mean offers of aubmiasion to toiy of, iii. 199. When they became 
the Porte, ib. Which are rejected, ^378. hereditary, 201. 

OdQUs the favour of the Protestants, ▼. Fiesoo, count of Lavc^.— See Lb- 
21. Opens the diet at Worms, 43. vagiia. 

Requires It to submit to the decisions of ■ ■■■ — Jerome, engages in his brother’s 

the oouBCil of Tjont, ib. Anees to pay conspiracy, and fails in securing Andrew 
a tnbflle to Sblyman for Iiunjnry,66. Dorih, v. 111. His imprudent vanity on 
Sncioacfaes on the libefties of fiohemia, his brother’s death, 1 13. Shuts himself 

146. His rigorous treatment of Prague, up in a fort on his estate, 114. la re- 

147. Disarms the Bohemians, 148. duced and pot to death, 120. 

Obtains the soveijBignly of the city of Fitxstephens, observations on his ac- 
Constaoce, 170. Invades Transylvania count of the state of London at the time 
by invitation of Martinuasi, 205^ Ob- of Henry 11. Ui. 250. 
uins the resimation of Transylvania from Flanders. — See Kclberlands. 

queen Isabella, 207. Orders MortinnsBi Florence, a view of the constitution of, 
to be assassinated, 209. Enters into ne- at the' commencement of the sixteenth 
gotiation whh Maurice on behalf of the century, iii, 132. The influence acquired 
emperor, 231. His motives for pro- by Cosmo di Medici in, ib. Theinha- 
noting the emperor’s agreeing with 'Mau- bitants of, revolt against pope Clement 
rice, 235. Isabella and her son Stephen VII. cm tlie -news of his captivity, and 
recover potsessioa of Transylvauia, 266. recover their liberty, iv. 216. Are re- 
Opeda a diet at Augibuig, and excites duced to subjection to Alexander dl 
sutpicieiia Iti the Prolestanta, 300. The Medici, by the ensperor, 243. Alexan- 
emperor leaves the internal admintstra- dcr di Medici, duko of, assassinated by 
tion of German affairs to him, 303. Is bis kinaman Loreoad, 329. Cosmo di 
ag^ applied to by the emperor to re- Medici advanced to ibe sovermgnty, 3S0. 
sl^ bis pretensions of sueOMsioA to Fhi- Cosmo, supported by tlie emperor, de- 
lip, but refuses^ ib, .^deavoura^erefore feaU the fMrtisans of Loiemm, 331. 
to gain the friendship of the diet, 305. Cosmo -asserts his iudepeudency cm |he 
Again refuses the emperor’s solicitotiems,. emperor, v.254. 

342. Charles resigns 4be Inqmrial crown , Fonseca, Antonio de, commander in 
to blin,.ib. ’ Assembles t^ college of chief of the forces In Spain, curdered by 
electors at Frankfort which acknow- cardinal Adrian to besiege the iusurgents 
ledges him emperor of Germany, 370.* in Segovia, tv. 88. Is cTenied liberty of 
Dm pODeiefiise5toaokiiowledj^bim,371. taking mili^ stores, by the inhabitants 
Feudal Government, a view of; es it ex- of Medina del Carapo, ib. Attacks and 
isled in Spain, iv. 90. almost boms the whole town, ib. Islepul- 

Systom, the origin of, deduced, sed, ib. His house at Valladolidbamt, 89. 
- lu Tim primmy object of this policy, France, by wliat means the towris in, 

! -ib. Its: Mjmdes for interior j^vem- flist obtained charters of community, iii. 

Tenures of lamlf how otto- 38. Oidmanees of Louis X. and his bro- 
tmder, 22. The rise df faHestine ther Philip in favour of dvit liberty, 45. 


INDEX, 


M etboda .empl^ed to suppress private 
wars, 49I St. Louis mUempta to discoun- 
tenance judicial combat, 58. A view of 
the coptests between, and Eoglaiid, 89. 
The consequences of IfS recovering its 
provinces from England, 91. The mo- 
nareiiy of, how strengthened by this 
event, 9'i. The rise of stonding forces in, 
ib. The regal prerogative strengthened 
by (his measure, 94. The extension of 
the regal prerogative vigorously pursued 
by Louis XI., — See Louis Al. The 
efiects of the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII. lOd.T—See Charles VIII. Nati- 
onal infantry established in, 113. League 
of Cambray formed against the Venetians, 
Il5. Battle of Ghiarradaidda, 117. An 
inquiry into its ancient government and 
laws, 158. The power of the general as- 
semblies under the first race of kings, ib. 
Under the second and third, 159. Tlic 
regal power confined to the king's own 
domains, 160. When the general assem- 
bly or states-general lost their legislative 
authority, ib. When the kings be^n to 
assert their legislative power, 161. When 
the govcmraeiit of, became purely mo- 
narchical, 162. The regal power never- 
theless restrained by llic privileges of the 
nobility, ib. An inquiry into Uic juris- 
diction of its parliaments, narticularly 
that of Paris, 164. How the allodial 
property of land there was altered into 
feudal, 203. The progress of liberty in 
that kingdom traced, 230, note xix. .1 he 
attempts to establish liberty tlierc unsuc- 
cessful, 231. The last instance of judi- 
cial combat recorded- in the history of, 
252. The present government of, com- 
pared with that of ancient Gaul, 291, 
note xxxviil. The slates-gencral when 
. first assembled, 299. The sequisitions of 
that kingdom, during the reign of the 
emperor Charles V.. v. 403. Tht cha- 
racter of the people of, W4. The good 
consequences of the civil wars in that 
kingdom to thp rest of Europe, 405. 

Francis 1., king of Fraucc, his charac- 
ter influenced by the spirit of chivalry, 
111.74. Is emulated by the emperor 
Charles V., ib. Concludes a peace with 
Charles V., and the conditions of the 
treaty, iii. 852, 353. Sends a fruitless 
embwy to Charles for the resUlutiou of 
Navarre to the young king, 361. 
to the iroperim crown at the death m 
Matimiliaii. 363. Reasons by wluch 
besnpported his prctonsi<^ 365. ite- 
matks on the equipag^ of 
^Mta to the German States, 366. ^ His 
pntenrions adopted by 
367, Loses the depdon, 372. Rw 
of the rivalthip between him “6 Ch^«» 
iv. L Courts the favour of cardii^ Wol- 
•ey» r. Ptomiies Wolsey his interest 


for the papacy, 9. Has an iuirrvisw 
with Henry Vlll. of Bndaod, ib. Wres- 
tles witli Henry and Arows him, lO, 
note. Hb advantages ever Chorlro si 
the coromencement of hotliUU« b st ween 
them, 58. Condudes an sllbace with 
the pope, 61. Invades sod reduces Na- 
varre, in the name of Henry D’AIhrel, 
son of John, the former king, 65. The 
French driven out by lire imprudence of 
L’Espsrre, their general, who it tsken 
prisoner by the Spaniards, 64, CS. Re- 
takes Mouson from the iiDperislists, 67. 
Invades the Low Cuuntries, bsi loses 
the opportunities of success by im|iru- 
dence, ib. Rejects tlie demsmls of 
Charles at the congrrsi at (^ainis, 68. 

A league concluded b'tM-een Charirt sod 
Horry VIIL against iiim, 69. Hb im- 
prudent appointment of lire nrarrchal de 
Foi\ to the govemmeni of Milan, 71. De 
Foix attacks Reggio, but U rrpiilMtrl by 
the governor Guicciardini tlie iii%toiian, 
ib. The pope declares agnnrst him, 72. 
His cmbarnusniciits on the iiivasutn of 
Milan, ib. lib mother seiws ibe numev 
appointed for tlie payment of ihe Mi- 
lanese (roo|is, 73. Milan taken and Ihe 
French driven out, 75. Levies a body of 
Swiss, 78. Who insbloQ giving a preci- 
pitate battle to the imperialists, which is 
lost. 79. War declared aplnsi him by 
Henry VIIL. 80. Hb capcdicsia to sup- 
ply hb treasury, ib. plan pursued by 
him to resist the iocuiilons of the EngHsli, 
82. Picardy Invaded by Henry, Ib. The 
Venetians league with the emperor agalitil 
him, 1 18. To which pope Adrian a^dt^ 
ib. Hb expeditious movement against the 
Milanese, ib. Disconcerted by the duke 
of Bourbon’s conspiracy, 1 19* Taxeahim 
wiili betraying hU cause, which Bourbon 
denies, 122. Bourbtm r.scapei to HaW, 
and Francis rciiinw. 123. Appoinu the 
admiral Bonnivel to command against the 
Milanese, ib. Picar*iy ^ovaded by Ac 
duko of Sufibik, who is driven hack, 1 27. 
KrpuJses the invasion of Gubnne a^ 

Burgundy byChwtr., 128. Hi.«.ec«rf- 

close of the campaign, ib. lbs pni^t 
cate to disappoini ibe impreialut* in Oirlr 
invasion of Provence, 14.1. Assembles an 
army, which causes tlie imperialisis to n- 

tire from Marseilles, ib. belernooes lo 

Inyuic ibr ««• 

mother IWue regent doting hi^ alwn**, 

145. Enters Milan, and 

of ih« eiiy. IM. Adfl-d by 

besiege p».i».14^ Hn ><8" ^***!* **,* 

neuwlilv «iih |»P« it 

impfudenl ineeiiw W w- 

^ee, by UoBn.ye.’. 

Boirtboa's army, advanced to w 
olPketoiOS. Uiwi«.<»‘W«b«fcol 
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316. O^ at afc jMiptH-n. 

ciiidj,o( ^M bi b ileecM of tMra^nent 

6y gi>He ».163. W««^ # Spimsftj ak^i^anw toFlwden. .nd tow aiH,. 
hi ^On •(.» Dcn^ laiminr iHtt^ ih , A tiM ia Hed^ an 

8|Min,^9, fU^daggenMuIr il^ !?<}«< «n»llmnce whASolynaniK* M.tni<iA^ . 

«"*»%. 173." ^Wivered emperor. Conclodes attiice for ten 
d2d!^A H? *J**f?*^ y«**» « 1 Hc 9, 33fi* Keaectioni on (he 

3«r. Merne^ Maiy of Gniie to 
te^ealtdjt^ ^ thu treetj. I7fi* hforte , Jeort y, of Scotland, 3SS. Hiiioterfinr 

Jrti2^”?.rf if^' Htl* aiii<a^383. JtcfoM the^fihi of 

{?< *“?*““ •'rf,‘l>«:4rtd!:ilie deputiei of Ghent, ,347. Inibnu 

*“ «t the «*» Mdo by them. ib. 

of Midtid,^ IT^wSS^ SS to ttoSiteddldf t£“£ 

I-”* %: “P‘tonjtf»^en>perof,3do. Isdeeeiood 

^1 ‘ttSr’rTp^rJTl^ 

TiISLJa murdered bj the impeihU gorenJr^ th^ 

•mOhat Charleid 189. Is absolved fidm Milanese. ^ 3 . Prepares to resent t^ 

Jw Atlaclmth^e«pSor:iSfi‘^ 

T armies, 5. His ^rst attempto rendered 

s^nd embwj, l^, la ^pinted by abortive by. the tinprodenco'W the duke 

« 0 Sp» 2 l^ 4 m^ ^5^' 7’*'* *»• I»wd« the 

h?flMU:f^!Sd*i?^n I Low CouBtnei, 13. Forces the emperor 

TmiyS!^[r*^?Sj"i ^'»* *® '•'•* •'•*6* of iindiBcj, 16. Dia> 

SP!?- ***• niiiiei Barbarona, ST. Gires the count 

Wm <*’E“8“'eo permlsiton to enga« Goaato, 

5^ **?• *“• IWie!«l>e,l„lodmSSrrfbeiS 

'S’'*" ^ “•j*® “K*"* ••y *e emperor, to^ ■ 

IM -cniMpc. SJ8. Hu. Brmyp ipider separate peace with Charles Stt Hf*nr«*a 
out .^>f Italy., 930. His.., haugl^ return to bis ovennres of 
temp.t..Milw.ro»M, 833, Sb en- 40. *lfeuh of the dX^^S^^S: 
djnrotm, «|i«r* m meqmmMdhioii. Peace of Campe, 76. PereeirS ^ “ 
^1 2^k* ’u ** Lembmy, ceiiitj of checeing the emperor’s embb 

>“ mother tiousdeiigns, 1 16. Formsa geaml 
Muisp msd hbrgaiet of Anatna* 235. against him » 117. Dies, 120. Hhi& 
in the saodjpei m^e by hhu and character sumroaiily compared with 

of Charles. 121, XonseqllS^ 

, his accession to the Cfown 
r - chaTactoT, v. 396. 

: z— ^l°- ,. 1*“;^ «rf> emsmbled Cir. 

y.,-." " T* P*I^ *«*• Jm.chowcfmuempeior at thedcMhnd 
oldu& “v"!!?*® *" M4l>mili»n,iU.369r Narnn and rleim 

^ the Ol e cf o r i, ib. The empire ofered 
toPredericrfS»«my,S70. 

SS:u B L??y z^ag‘gy.«”Wtml ^ , ^ U. leawi. & Cbooiei odrloi 

?Li** g^iy» toiaoti^ jU^^the oSZk, piirU«es mqmred^ 
Swdeid^hia leri jieAiimed ioWcb, «. 133. Jbe cdUeas. 

SS^Wir:£'g5?MS=5«^ 

*^SIul2!55MrSw.i.rwi. 


-.7 -•P'- u» muiwt oi roe roose of Charles. 1 

terview ^ treaty witfa the poi 
Givea the doke bul 

Ca^ud't^ oif ' a 

a* 


INBSX. 

1 ^ nupiSceoct of GoiiiliWim»lc m tho 
tiBie wheik token by thecnmdm. Ui. *1%, 
GnmoMdn, nn enocielioo in Voleii^ 
occosion Ibnned. U, 
111. Refine to Uy down their •rwib. 
retentment lereUrd tl the nobilitj, 
■" egimst them, lif* 

Defett the noble* in sereml ectiom. IIIL 
But rerout ed end diipened by them, ih. 
Gemram. nncient, «n •ccouni of their 
. ^ Xlvtir 

tects bim agdiitt Cejetan; CeoM* methods of dugagiog in »er, A 
^Ui» to be^eelsed at Im veturn from eomparison between dicin and the Nmth 
m diet at Wtinn*, and conceals bun at American Indian*, 194. Why they 
Wartlmg,^6. Dies, 186. no eitiet, 9«7, note xtH. IV praciiea of 

CTM^m, in the ancient German oiages compounding for personal iajorie* by 
earned. Hi. 853 .^ fines, dedneed final their usages, «Af . 

Fieenen, fapw dhtinguiahed from eaa- Germany, little mteiested In fi>rrign 
■ais^ aitder.^ feudal policy, iii. 199. concems at the beginning of the fifteeaill 
808. Why., jiiften induced to surrender century, iii. 90. Natiu^ infantry ctia- 
U|0irfieedoBa,1aiKl become slaves, 8(^, blisbed in, 113. State of, ooder Churlc* 
F^osor. the French urtihussadte to umgne and him d es c e ndant*. i6h. Con- 
Vmce, mu^red bv the marquis del rad. count of Fraaeonia, ckoatn empesw, 
Guasto, the imperial governor of the 166. Hi* »occe**or« iiUhe imperial dig<i> 
Milanese, v. 3. nity, ib. lluw tbe nooiliiy of, acquirM 

Fronsperg, George, a German i]obIe> independent sovereign authority, ih. Hut 
man, some account of, he join* the army fatal rffoet* of aggmndising the rirrgy 
of Charles V., iv, 197. in, 168. The oontrst* between the rm- 

Fulcbenn* Camutstisi*, his character perur Henry VI. and pope Gregory VII., 
of the city of Constantinople, iii. 817. 160. Rise of the faclioni of Unelfi and 

Ghibeiines, ib. Dectioe of the Emprrist 


with the ottm doct^ at the diet of 
FlranUbr$/to choose hn emperor, iii. 369. 
Tbeempim offered to him, 3T0. Rejects 
it, and voleslof Charies V., ib. ReMr 
the pieseitts Of tbe Spai|ish arobassadocs, 
371* Thia''AfeiMere8tied behaviour coo- 
firniOd by the testimony .of hittorians, Ib. 
note. Cbochies Martm Luther pkiloso- 
pfaical profesBOr at fab ^idversity of Wit- 
tembuig, iv. 16;. Eneeurages Luther in 
hb opposition to indulgences, 18. Pro- 


Gaul, how allodial property of land 
was changed into feudal there, iii.- 80.1. 
The government of, compared with that 
of modem France, 891, note axxviii. 
The amsll antbority the kings of, enjoyed 
over their armies. Illustrated in an aaec- 
dute of Clotaire I., ib. Account of Uie 
popular assemblies of, 898. The Salic 
lawuyhow enacted, ib. Were not subject 
to taxation# 898. Sec France. 

^ General of the Jesuits, an inquiry into 
hb oflbe and despotic authority, iv. 3.'!»8. 

Geneva, ag account of its revolt against 


the duke of j^voy^ iv. 301. 

Genoa, r^need ^ Lsutrec.the French 
genemi. It. tl8. Ae French endeavour 


to prejudice its trade in favour of Savons, 
888, Is . rescued from tbe French by 
Andrew Doiia, 830. The goyernment 
of, inttled hy the dlsint^tedness of 
Dobs, 831. The honour paid to Dorm's 
m emor y , 83f. '* Is vbited by tbe emperor, 
*40* A scheme formed to overturn 
the^eonstitntbn of, by Fieseo, count of 
Lmgna, ▼. i05. He assembles hb ad- 
beihnts, 108. The conspintors’ sally 
fiulh from Lsvagnu's psIacs^lH* He- 
pnties sent to know Lsviim's ter^ 

Ht.'^Iamigna dnsrnetit 
Boivectiosi mined hj the tepmdence of 
hb bfbther Jemme Fieseo, 113* The 
coQspimtors' dbneise, ih.' Jemow ledoced 
nnd put to deatJi^ 18C. ' 

Gectnyde YHlebardOttia, hbaccounlof 


authority, ib. The bouse of Aostrb, by 
whom fbundetl, 170. A total change In 
the political constitution of the empire, Ib. 
The state of anarchy lit which it cnntl- 
nued to the time of Maximilian, the Im- 
mediate predecessor of Charles V., 171. 
Divided into circles, ib. The ireperisi 
chamber Instituted, 17t. Tlie Aulki 
cooncil reformed, ib. A view of its |»oli- 
tical constitution at the tmismencetuent of 
the ensuing Ustory , ib. lu defrets point* 
cd out, 173. Tlw imperial d^nity sad 
power compared, 174. Klectioo « the 
emperars, 17i». n»e refMignant forms of 
civil policy in the several Male* of, 176. 
'Ihc opposition between the secular and 
ecdesbslical members of. Ib. The Mitsd 
body hence incapable of acting with vi- 
gour. 178. WhcneiOeslirstbMnlobe 
built m, 8*7, note tvli- When the 
of.first acquired nwnbipal privHeffttm* 
The artiaaos of, when enfraochhes^ *89. 
Iroiiiedbte citiet os tbe Oennaa juwpra- 
dence. what, ib The calamums 

occasioned them by ^ 

Origm of the bAtw of the 
When prlraie wars were finally ahulhhml 
there, & Inquiry into the powetQ ^ 
dbthm. and re*«rnueof li* ernff^nr^S^ 
note ilii. The aoticni mode m 
theeniperors,306. ^cwot «f ^«et*. 
SOe, Sale of. ui ibe denih of ey 
peror Bfaxiiidlbn, 3I«. Qmk4 V* 
^ Spnio, and FiMcb L of France. fer« 
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|ME6t6Biionf to the Imperial jprown, 36S. Gbibdine faction in Italy, a view of. 

rcppective leafons ofier^ in favoar iv. 19A. 
of their claima, 364, 3^ Viewi and in* Ghibelines. — See Guelfs. 


tereits of the other EniOpean itatei ip re- 
lation to the copipetitoiB, 566. HePiy 
Vlll. of England advanceB a claim, S67i‘ 
But is discouraged from prosecuting it, 
ib. How the papicy was likely to be 
afiected in the cnotce of an emperor, 368. 
Advice of pope Leo X. to the German 
princes, ib. Opening of the diet at 
f rankfort, 369. In whom the election of 
an emperor Is vested, ib. Views of the 
electors, 370. The empire offered to 
Frederic of Saxony, ib. Who rejects it, 
and his reasons, ib. Charles chosen. 
372. The capitulation of the Germanic 
privilcge8,con6rniedhy biro, 373. Charles 
sets out for, 380. CfaarJes crowned at 
AiX'la*ChapelJe, iv. 10. Commencement 
of the Reformation there, by Martin Lu- 
ther, 12. Treatment of the bull of ex- 
communication published gainst Luther, 
29.^ The usurpations of the clergy there, 
during the disputes concerning investi- 
tures, 39. The clergy of, mostly foreign- 
ers, 43. The benefices of, nominated by 
the pope, 44. The expedient of the em- 
perors for restraining this power of the 
pope, ineffectual, ib. ' The great progress 
of Luther's doctrines in, 131. Grievances 
of the .peasants, 179. Insur^tion in 
Snabik, 180. The memorial of their arie- 
vanoes, 181. The insurrection quelled, 
182. Another insurrection in Thuringia, 
ib. How the house of Austria became so 
formidable in, 21 1. Proceedings relating 
to the Reformatiou there, 212. Great 
progress of the Reformation there, 244. 
Ferdinand king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
brother to Charles V,, elected king of the 
Romans, 2da The Protestant religion 
established in Saxony, 338. The Pro- 
tntant religion establialied in tlie Pala- 
tinate, T. 51. The league of Smalkulde 
raise an army against the emperor, 77. 
Are put under the ban of the empire, 80. 
The Protestant army dispersed, 97. ILe 
Interim enforced by the emperor, 166. 
Mauri^m of 8axony raises an arioy and 
declares in favour of the ProtesUnts, 218. 
Maurice favoured even the Catholic 
princes, aud why, 232. Treaty of Pat- 
•au, between the emperor and Maurice of 
Saxony, 239. Truce between the emperor 
and Henry of France, 332. Charles re- 
signs tbe imperial crowu to bis brother 
Ferdinand, 342. 

Olient, an insurrection there, iv. 343. 
The pretensions of tbe citisens, ib. Form 
a oonfaderacy against the queen-dowager 
of Hungary, their governess, 344. Their 
depntiea |o the emperor, how treated by 
him, 343. Offm to-subpiit to Fruoe, ib. 

Is reduced by Charles, 332 . 


Ghiairadadda, the battle of, fatal to 
.the Venetians, iii. 117. 

Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to (he 
command . of the army of the holy junta, 
iv. 100. Resigns his commission, aud 
Padilla replaced, 102. 

Glanville, lord chief-justice, the first 
who compil^ a body of common law, in 
all Eurofre, iii. 264. 

Goletta in Africa, taken by the em- 
peror Charles V., iv. 288. 

. Gonaago, the imperial governor pf Milan, 
procures cardinal Farnese to be assassi- 
natedi end takes possession of Placentia 
for the emperor, v. 152. Prepares to seize 
Parma, 192. Is repulsed by the French, 
194. ' 

Goths, Vandals, and Huns, overrun the 
Roman empire, and precipitate, its down- 
fall, iii. 11. Tbe state of the oounlrics 
from whence they issued ,12. The mo- 
tives of the first excursions, 1 3. How they 
came to settle in the countries they con- 
quered, ib. A comparison drawn between 
them and the Romans, at the Miiod of 
their irruptions, 14, ei seq. Compared 
with the native Americans, 16. The de- 
solations they occasioned in Europe, ib. 
The universal change made by them in 
the state of Europe, 17. The principles 
on which they made their settlciuents, 19. 
Origin of^the feudal system, ib. — See 
Feudal System. An inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of justice among, 47. Their 
private wars, 48. Destroy the mniiuiuents 
of the Homan arts, 75. 'flicir contempt 
of the Romans, and haired of their arts, 
185, note ii. llieir Aversion to literature, 
ib. No authentic account of their origin 
or ancient history existing, 186. 

how limited by the feudal 
policy, iii. 22. The effects of the cru- 
sades on, S3. How aftccted by the en- 
franchisement of cities, 39. Legislative 
assembfies bow formed, 41, Prtvxte wars 
destructive to the authority of, 49. Me- 
thods employed to abolish this hostile 
mode of redressing injuries, ib. How af- 
f<Kted by 4he supreme independent jurb- 
dictions of the barons, 60. The steps to- 
wards abolishing them, 65. The origin 
and- growth of royal courts of justice, ib. 
How influenoed by the revival of science 
and literature, 78. A view of, at tbe be- 
ginning of the fifteentli century, 85. Tbe 
power of monarchs then very limited, ib. 
Tbeir revenues small, 86. Their armies 
unfit for conquest, ib. Tbe princes hence 
iocapableof extensive plans of operation, 
88. Tbe kingdoms tery little connected 
with ea^ other, ib. How the efforts of, 
from this period, bocame moie powerful 
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tod cxlcntl^e, VO. The consequences of 
England loshig its provinces in France, 
91. The schemes of Louis Xl.'of France 
to extend the regal power, 97. — See Louts 
XI. The power of the English crown en- 
larged, 101. — See Uenr^ VII. As also 
that of Spain, 102. How the use of 
standing armies hecame general. 110. A 
view of the political constitution of the 
several states of Europe, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, 1»1. 
Ill what respects the charters of com- 
munities granted by the kings of France, 
tended to introduce a regular form of, 222. 

Gouffer, sent by Francis I. king of 
France, to negotiate a peace with Charles 
V., iii. 352. 

Granvelle, cardinal, his artifice to pre- 
vail on the count de Sancerre to surrender 
St. Disicr to the emperor, v. 33. Endea- 
vours to lull the Protestants Into security 
with regard to the emperor’s conduct to- 
wards them, 57. Is commissioned hy 
Pliilip to address the assembly at the 
emperor’s resignation of his hereditary 
dominions, 329- 

Gravclines. an interview there between 
the emperor Charles V. and Henry Vlll. 
of England, iv. 10. 

Granada, archbishop of, president of 
the council of Castile, his imprudent ad- 
vice to cardinal Adrian, relating to the 
insurrection in Segovia, iv. 87. 

Gropper, canon of Cologne, is ap- 
pointed a manager of the Protestant and 
Catholic conferences before the diet at 
Ratisboii, iv. 370. Writes a treatise to 
compose the dilferences between them. 
S71. The sentiments of both parties on 
this work, ib. 

Greece, the breeding of silkworms, 
when introduced there, iii. 274. 


of the publicadoBi of Indulgences con. 
tradieted . Iv. 19. note. Defends ttraiu 
tgaiBst the French. 7t. Repulw, 
attack u(>on Parma bv the French. 7el. 
His sentiments of the |Kq»c's treaty with 
Lannoy, viceroy of Ns pies, 20A 

Guise. Francis of Lomiu. duke of, U 
made governor of Men by II<>nrv II. of 
France, V. 247. rharnclrr. ib IV- 
pares to defend ii aga.nsi ih,- cnip. rur. ih 
His brother D’Aumaie taki n prikuiwr by 
the imperialists. 250. The empri.ir rmvs 
the siege. 253. His humane irratmrm 
of the distressed and sick Germans Irft 
behind, ib. Persuades llrnry lr> an atli 
ance wlik pope Paul I\'., 518. Marches 
with troops into Iraly. 54d. N iiii..bte 
to dSecl any thine. 548. G recallnl from 
Italy after the defeat of Si. Quinliii. .bil. 
His reception in France. 3rtS. lAke<t 
the field against Philip, .St;6. Invests 
and takes Calais from the Kiit>)i«)i, .'Hiil. 
Takes also Onisnes and lltnue*. .V*'^ 
Takes Thionvilic in Luxembouri*, .w I, 

Guise, Mary of, married to James V. 
of Scotland, iv. .'kW. >'niMrnle« the in- 
tended marriage between her danghm 
Mary and prince Eduard of Kiigtand,v.2f». 

Gtiiitherus. a monk, his character of 
Constantiiiciple at the lime when taken 
by the crusaders, iii. 218. 

* Gurk, cardinal dis why he favooml 
the election of ('harles V. to the im|it*riat 
crown, iii- 372. Signs fltv capitulation 
of the Germanic body on bi'lulf of 
Charles, 373. 

Gusman. cliauCTlIor to the rrnpefot 
Ferdinand, is sent to pope I'aoi l\ to 
notify the rlr-ction, ulja refusea In set 
him, V, 3# ti. 

Hambuuc-m, lily of, .‘mbMces the rr- 


Greek eraperon, their magnificence at 
CoBstantinople, iii. 217. 

Gregory of Tours, remarks on the state 
of Europe during the period of which he 
wrote the history, iii. 27. 

- ■ . the Great, pope, his reason 

for granting liberty tn his slaves, iii. 2S:f. 

— VII. pppe, the foundation of 

his eontests with Henry IV . emperor of 
Germany, iii. 158. The mean submission 
he extorted from Heury, 169. His own 
account of tbit affair, 303. 

, Gqaato, the marquis del, appointed 
governor Of Milan by the emperor, iv. 
318. Procures Kincuii, the French am- 
bassador to the Porte, to be murdered on 
hu journey thither, v. 3. Defends Ca- 
ngnaii against the French. 27. Defeated 
by D'Enguien in a pitched battle. 29. 

Guelfii and 'GJiibeiines, rise of those 
laciioiiB in Germany, iii. 169. 

Guicciardini, the hUtoiiau, insunw « 
hia auperatiUotts reverence Hat pope Cle- 
niCBt VIL iii 129. note. His account 


formed rrligioM, i\. I’k* 

Haiist’Hlii Iruyti'’, fonurd, and 

its infiuciiri' un tin* r»ifiivit»ii "f com* 
merer, iii. 81 . 

Haro, the ctimlc dr. af iM.inlrrl loroM*. 
iiifliid ihf anuy of ih* * rilian nnl.lea 
agaiiiMl ibe* buly junta. . lot .Attacks 
J’ordcMUas, and cc'» p' f.f .picru 

.Ioanna, ib, K«nn lii* army of tlir rmta, 
and inkos ra*iiiU pr.vmfr, who i» ru * 
Ciilcd, 106. 

Uasceii .Vpa, deputy* porrmi f 1!- 
giers, his piincira a?sln%i On* < 

sUieS, iv. 37 9. lAVofr,! Ml I'-fiiris 

by tin: rmpernr riiaih’t ' Vf.'. M.tkv* 

a sncccsdul sally. -Vi . cm|*cna 

forced by had l<> n torw Usck 

again, :>8-5. . 

Hayradin. a poiier i son nf 
Gorurocnces iHralc. iv* **81- Her Har- 
barossa. . , 

HeaUieoa. ancieat. why ttu* prmciprea 
of mutual lolcfalioo were g« itcrally td* 
mitted among them, *. 
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ri-jro^'x. 


. Af. of, Iriod 

dMdte^ Itjr ■»jtiwmbl« of CMtUiaa 

"VlT «*f OoWwny^tBe 

ioP^mpi(|f^«|iaeto which he wm reduced 
tib|^ GfCgerv yXI., note zj|L'.ui. 168^. 
SOSt. 


'Vn.i 


":Wi^ Hee-diMito 4p V* 

■twnili the pofie'i 
3S5. Ama 

Procures for i 


. - -ir-^~~,..-x-^ 1 ry—rt -■,—. — ■ • P - ; . t — ■ „ y SltOHtjOn 

lend* 195. /T^vTfNng ‘ queen Marj 'Ot hia ^eqc^um 'tu*ue,erdvn» iii. 101* 
mtracted to :fli0;m^|i&i, end neat to Enables UroBS^th iMk tbdr entails 
Fram fpr edicntej ih.' Ept^ iptfi and lelljte eit^ns/f Of. ProhihUa his 
ma^nlHance vlth.Odn^.Femeae dake banms)|miogietBhierB|ib. Encoareses 
ofParma, t94.^rotestsageiiit|,thc«ouii-^agiiciiUiite pod connneree* lb. Detaw 
dl bf Tient^ taS. JIC^^ tb^l^doke FHUip and his duchess 

Secsnlids tm&,drireB ou Ids coast, three moottu* 
'Hii' ekw'jpildgudcm of Ferdinand* 397. 
Bjmj marohes Henry vIII. of Eoglapd* sends ipi 

Attempts to sjupSlti^^^tta^r^^ . ambasMjar to Germany ,te propose his 
Is strongly soticued;W , S]dile>lt•^^fSO.^^|nms to the imperial iflV367. 

Betums, 23p» ' <Tlid'emiMr pnsphre^^ discouraged from his pretensiDiis. and 
‘ for ustigal^tba. ’^esainpnrt wiUi the otbetideagietilors* 

Turks to faya4e-^RM|i,'f6& Teroonuyie ib. Ids personal character and political 
taken, kid deinUjn|M. by CbMea, fiM. mfloence Jn Eofqp& iy. 4.- Entirely 
Hesdin token, v%‘,Xeaas an army into guided by'qirdinal wolsey, 6. Aeceires 
the Low ConntHni JMdnst Charles, 9d5. a uMt from the empamr Charles V., 8. 
Endeayjters to omiK the marriage of Goes Ore^ to France^ VisK Francis, 9. 
“ — ^ *•— 'niidriHih Philip of Sp^n, Wreitlos Widi Frandt, imd is thrown ^ 

giess of hia arnu against hiov Ifr. note. 'Has another interview 

fB5. Engages Gharlesif^ill^ Charles at Gra^djiiie|4ib. Charles 

f $9^* Cpsipio^^M^id,^' ofrers to submit ' hif dwrences with 
[, makes, wjjMaalit liito, ^ Francis to his arbitration, ib. -Publishes 


Oil oi, irenr. -tsK 

Maurice etokdr' 
the opemtions Af^ 


nB,«ua 

I Ipter S 

illaly. tafr. '&n 
Siena taken, 

Paul IV. makes oyitttures. to an allisnce 


a treatise on the. Seven ^craments, 
against Martin Luther, 57/' Obtains of 
the pope the title of Defender of the 
Faito, ib> Takes part with Chsrl^ 


with Mm apinm the ediperot; 517. i^inst Fraitoi*; 59. Sends VVplsey to 
Moatmorefr^s ailments agditot this negonate an accommodation between the 
alliance, 518. Is persuaded bj^Ooises empfipr, and Francis, 67. ^eludes a 
to accq^'B, jb. Sends the! cardinal of league with Charles against Frencis, 69. 
I<>train with powei| to conclude ,U, 519. His avowed reasons for this treaty, ib. 


raffa to break the truce, 554. Is ah- Frence, 8f. Adva^ with an army 
adved ’/tom his oath, and conchidera Into Picardy, fk Oblig^ to retire by 
new trea^ idth p<^, 35F. Sends the tloke dLVe^ome, to. Entere into 
the duke M Guise ihto Italy, A46. The a treaty wito the emperor and Gbvles 
cmtotable MonttnCreocy < 4<$/^ted and dokevtf Bourbon, 181. How he raised 
t^n prisoner at St. Qutotin, 555; •nppims Ibr his wars'heyond the gmnts 

^ ^jP^l hmicnt, 127. Sends the duke 


556. St. QoUtoi mipen by asinul^ 358./ of Sufidk to invade.JPicaidy, wh«f pend- 
CmectS; his trer^ and negdtiatca for traces almosl to FarUu hqX is dfivenWh. 
•ssistonce, 359. ' His kind reception of ih. Fnraiiji Jfl miiit rheVh 1 1 1n an in- 
tbe duku of Gniaeif;365. Calw token vaaiutt' S^Kpienoe, jlt^SM^nisM of 
-h^ Guise, 568. Empbwers .Mosttmo- hisnot sqm/tiBg thu i^iimSmfrl44. 
wncy to Efitots of W battle IMa, andmqi- 

57^ , Hto/^ bun ht^y on his return tivity oCFrahcis, on him, 157- Paitico- 
to.Fmnce, 580. Writes to queen BHsa-, lars of his ctnbasH to Cbarkd, 158. 
betii' wtthJpropMals of inardaia, 585. Conchides n defenaive. alliance with 
How^ laried m ^ sdit, His France, 164. Is dtotoud pmlecloc of 

tiau|pd«c married to Philip, and his antef tim.leagpir.of Goomc agatost the cok 

marnagfr of hia rimer end 


pope a^iiim 1^ mrar, 

h^^ with ipeat pompT S^r His the^&JSiSl^to'S!^!^ 
nealb, ib. fig. Declares war aaainst the emperor. 


INDEX. 

tA CmiciBdei ■ taooe with die goeer- 


m 


ts9. Conelmlei ■ Moe with the goeer- be Bella, and mlHr . 

^of<l».Il^-ConmHes,**r. Ffojecia the eduitioB rfCiSteV *^ b*Ti/ 
btfdiVom fioto CMharine «f Ang«-, note. 


238. Mottws WhJd^itlibeld the pope Hiitort, the luost ctUmliett. ■•.tewi t 
from It, W8; Acqniescet in p6hiteawt.iii.i7. ptrfoaof, 

thepeece cf C«ihbrej[.i^ Sen*i .Bp^^^ an aatoeiaiU in 


»! * ^ .****??* “> vaim that nalne, «n what octa- 

UennaDy, Procores his marriage sioofonned. Ui. 156. 

to be eimullea by CmomOfi archbishop Holy Jnnta« Sec Junta 

***• *""?* Mneenwnt. 

versed by the pope undw penalty of of the QirisUans to ic«uc k from thr 
excomitmnicationg 264. Renonnces the hands of- the ln6dels, iii. tts. Sr«' Cm* 
papal supremacy, ib. Reftises to acknow- sades and Peter the Hermit. 

l^ge any council called by the pope. League, against the em|teror 

279- Opposes Jamu .V. of Scotland Charles V.. formed at Conae. under the 
manyiog Mary of Guiie^ 332. Hfs dis- protection of Henry Vlfi. of Kngland. 
gnats with; Flaiicu, and interooune with iv. 189. * 

the emperor, 3^ Conclndes a leagne Honour, pomti of. die ancient Sncdiih 
with Ctoles,* 'v« 10. 'Makes war with, law for determining, iii. ?47. 

Scotland, ibn ^Particulars of .his treaty Horae, a pottcr*i son of fjestmi, com- 
with Charles, 1 1. Invades France, and tMnCei pirate, with hb brother Hayradin. 
ineests Boulogne, 32. Refhses the em- iv. 281. See OaihAmaa. 
peror’s plan m operations, 35. Is de- Hospitality, enibieed by statutes dor- 
seried by the emperor, 39.. Takes Boo- ing the middle agn, iti. S71. 
logne, 40.^ His lutagh^ proposals to Huncary, is invaded by SolynMii the 
Francis, ib. Pedin or Campe, 76. Is Magnmccot, and lt| king, licwis 11. 
succeeded by big ^n Edward VL, 118. killed, iv. 210. Hfs successes, and the 
A review of his poKey, 406. number of prisoners carried away, lb. 

Herebannjam, the nature of this fine The archduke Ferdinand elected king of, 
nndef the feudal poUey explained, Hi. 199. together with BohemiH, f II. JubnZapol 
Hemaildad, SatiU, account of that in- Scatplns wgrols it from FrrdSoand, 374. 
atitution, iii. 290. Sfephen kocfleeds on the deatii of hb 

Hertifofd, eifi 6f, pluhders and bums fatber John, 375. Js treieheraudf seised 
Edinburgh, ‘T. 32. Joins Henry after, in by ^olyman, 377. See Isabella and 
hii invasion of Fiance, ib. Martinusd. .. . 

'Hesse, the landgrave of, procores the Huns, instance of their rothusiaatte 
restoration of his kinsman, Wric duke of passion fm war, iii. IBti. note Iii. 8m 
Wortemberg, iv. 277. His views com- account ^ their policy and mnnueis, 1 8^ 
pared witJi those of the elector of Saxony, 192. See Goths. 

V. 55. The emperor’s deceitful profes- . v , i— 

sUms to liim, 62. QuicU the apprehen- IiirEaiAL ch^ber of Oeimany In^ 
siona of the Priiteatant league with regard tuted, ni. 172. The occuioii of iu in- 
to the emperor, 63. ^ appointed joint slilution, 309. , 

commandu of the airtay of the league Indians, North Amrncan, a c»»mpiinsan 
with the elector of SaxOTy, 83. Their drawn l«tween them amt ihi- siicimiOer- 
ch«.te, oiriipued. IB. ^ Urge. « .t- 



HU •«" ‘ i’&. 111. .pirii of, hpw etcitrd by 

&T. 0* enftJd>iaei>>«>«* of Aim, Hi. ♦>. 
rorwitli bmilino toe WmBonan^, xo T-fciimdo duke lA hit lisuchty rt- 

"iSSL.. . 1 — • 
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tion^iN^eca orphan grandsons and their Borbarossa, SSSl. Consequences of tlie 
nxatieti haw decided in the tenth centuijj^ league between pope Leo X. and the em- 
Hi 948.' peror Charles V., IV. 70. The characters 

Innocent, a young domestic of cai^ efthe Italians, Spaniards, and French con- 
dinal di Montei obtdns his cardf- trasted, ib. State of, at the accession of 
nal’s bat on bis^ectiqn to 'd^ BapMy, Clement Vll. to the' papacy, 128. Views 
V. 174. ' .. ^ ■ ' \i'.’ . ' ‘ of the Italian states with respect to the 

Interest of m^lsy^^libe neoesi^y of. ad- emperor and^ Francis on the expulsion of 
mittiiig; in « ^conmii^ial view, lii. 275. the French from Genoa and the Milanese, 
Fi^posterooh^CiSiiidtmin^ by thecfauich- 141. Their apprehensions on the battle 
men of the '.imdjdiMMpi, ib. The cause of Parhs JGMl 'Mp^vily of Fmneis, 159. 
>eiiee,'of » foiq jn the holy 


Mhanihl^^ 
'/.V&teiiih^'iWitdih dC tUehlog^ 

fivesdtifies, ik 

clergy in Gemd^jpmteg -the 
between. the etOgifijm an# .poj 
cemingflv..d94'^« > 

Dabella^ dan^tli^nf John 11 
tile, and wife « P^i^dinand kiiij 


lel^e .Mgst* the .emperor, 189. Are 
of Francis, 195. 

S&eMm, d^< dftmbniy»;^€d7. ‘^8/vi^^ by^^ em- 
peror Charles V.> S^d^'^^lle. thoUves of 
ittbf Ihelvi^h rabderatlon towards jdii^litafesof, 241. 

big. .the d%ipntesi^^lei|ttue among the s^tes of, formed 
na pope^.^ooni^^^li^t Qwles, 260. .Haceotia granted 
. to 'Fainese by Philip IL of 


gon, her hisfeiy^ dLt.l|17. Her concern 364. Ind conieqoepce of. feese grants, 
at the OKhduke B|^m*s treatment of he;r 365r 

daughlar Jonnnai*0lpK’ Her death and James V« . of ScotlMl^ievies troops to 
cllaFa^er^38l. A^^ints Ferdinand assist Fsaneis. in Provence, but hb inten- 
regeat eV' Ciuitlle, nndee restrictions, tion fhisiratod, vr. 332. His negotiations 
^ . J for marriage with Frujcprtb daughter, ib. 

— *T-idaughtef to Shma^d ]^ing Marries Mary of Gttlse^ 1b. Dies, and 
of Polah<i^ iqmried to. Joluoiiij^f Hun- leaves Mary bis infant daughter to suc- 


— , 1 . 1 ^ daughter to Sunm 
of Poland^ nprried to. JohCMi^f H^on- 
gary, hr,^75. Her charaito, Is 
treachdtoUsly carried with her iulkliit son 
into iVaruylvania by sultan SolyroCn, 
377. The government of this province 


ceed bins, v» 11. See Maiy, . 

Janiaaiics, origin and formidable na- 
ture of those troops. Hi. 181. 

Jesuits, the order of, by whom founded. 


and the education of her son committed iv. 64. Character of that order, ib. Cha- 
to her jointly with MartinuB9i> t. 205. racter of Ignatio Loyola their founder. 
Is jealous of Martinuui’s biencnce, and 355. The order confemed by the pope, 
courts the Turks, ib. Is prevailed on to 3.56, An examinaUon into the constitu- 
resign Transylvania to Ferdinand, 206. tion of the order, 367. Office and imwer 
Retires to Silesia, 207. Recovers pos- of their general, 358. The rapid proercss 
M»iOD of rnn.j^l™Mi, *66. • of the o«dor;Sei. Engage in traW.nd 

^ . „*“***' married to the establish an ' empire' iki Sooth America. 

cmMrorCWlMV.iv.178. . 362. Bad ^eni^ of the order, ib. 

Italy, when (he cities of, began to form Are responsibt^lbr most of the pernicious 
toemselves into bodies politic, iii. 37. effects of Popeiy since their institution. 
Commerce first uuMved there, and the 364. Advantages resulting from their 
reasonsof it.81. The revoludoiis in Eu- institution, ib. Civilise foe natives of 

^ Paraguay, 365. Their precautions for 
fAarles^lll. of Ffeoce, 106* The state the independency of their empire there, 
of, n^ihe timh-of tob i^au^, 108. The 367. How the particulars of their govern- 
rapid success of Charles, jb. A combi- mentand insduition ^came to.be disclosed 
nation of the sl^ of. drjres Charles out 368. Sum^ of theWhWtoer, 369. ' 
of, and gives birth ^be balamee of power Joaniu^-^da&hter of fmdlMnd, and 
in Euim, 110. The politieal situation mother ol C^es V., ^Afe^pain with 
of, at the ooramencemeDt of the sbteenth her hiisbanff Philip archduke of Austria 
^ he papacy. Itf. Venice 18.318. Is'slighted by her husband, 319 . 
*^!***r** ****■ ®haracler, ib. Is abruptly left in 

Ud, 136. Lvidenees of tlie desolatioo Spain by her husband, 320. Sinks into 
nmde there by the noi^h^ invaders of mclaiicholy on the occasion, and b de- 
Romm empim, 190. Hew the cities livered of her second son FerdidbiMl. ib. 
of, dbmined tbek mtinlcipal pmUeges. Her letter of conwipt to her fether*s re- 

gemgrofCattHe infttopted, and hendf 


■nd.ibeempeiorltodefic Cislife witoFerdiamd endPUTip^y^he 


index. 


treaty of Salamaticap 526. Sets out fur 
Spain with Philip, are driven on the coast 
of England . and detained three months 
by Henry VII., 327. Acknowledged 
queen by the cortes, 329. Her tender- 
ness to her husband in his sickness, and 
extraordinary attachment to his body 
when dead, ib. la incapable of govern- 
ment, 330 . Her, son Charles assumes Uie 
crown, S4S- cortes acknowledge 

her son Icing, with a reservation in her 
favour, 357. Her reception a^*iPadUla, 
the chl^f of die Spaniak mafoiBpntenti, 
iv. 92. The holy jMIta ramoverji td 
TordesUlas, die place dr' her reaidk^, 
ib. Relapses into her fohiter mhlan<m|y, 
93. The procdctdingBdf the holy Junta 
carried on in |ier name, 4b. Is seised by 
the conde de 101. Dies aftd^n^ 
fifty years* conWnement, v. 325. 

John Zapol Sempius, by the asmtancu' 
of sultan Solyroan, establishes himself 
in the kingdom of Hungary, iv. 374. 
leaves the kingdora to fais son Stephen, 
375. See Biingaiy, Isabella, and Mar- 
tinuszi. 

Judgment of GM> n odes of acquittal 
b^. in the law proceedings during the 
middle ages, iU. .^4. 246, note sxii. 

Judicium Ociiet«» metliod of trial by, 
iii. 246. 

Julius II. pope, forms a confederacy 
against the ''.Venetians at Cambray, iii 
1 16. Sdiaeil part of the VencUan terri- 
tories, 117. The confederacy dissolved, ib. 
Turns his schemes against France, 110 . 
Observations on the pontificate of, iv.35. 

111 ., pope, his character, v. 

174. Bestows his cardinal's hat infa- 
mously. ib. Is averse to the calling a 
council, 175. Summons one at Trent, 
176. Asserts his supreine authority pe- 
remptorily in the bull for it, 185. Ke^ 
pents confirming' Octavio Farnesc in 
Parma, 192. Requires Octavio to relin- 
quish bis alliance with France, 194. llic 
manner of his death, 302* , 

Junta, Holy, a view of the confederacy 
in Spain, so termed, iv. 90. The au- 
thority of Adrian disclaimed by, 91. Re- 
moved to Tordeaillas where queen Joanna 
resided, 92* Tlieir proceedings carried on 
in the name pf Joanna, 93. Receive let- 
ters from to lay down tlieir arms, 

with .proqdaci^df pardon, 94. Rcmoii- 
suance of gpi^aoces drawn up by, 95. 
The particuuaa of this remonstrance, ib. 
Remarks on the spirit of it, 98- Are in- 
timidated from presenting it to Charles, 
99- Propose to deprive Charles of bis 
royalty during the life of Joanna, ib. 
Take the field, 100* Character of their 
anny. ib. The queen seised by the 
conde de Haro, 101. How they obttmed 
moiioy to support thwr army, 102 . 
tiioe in negotiating with tiie nobles, 103. 


447 


ProjMsc to make their peace eith Charles 

the expense ot the nobles, 104. I'heir 

feated by Haro, and Padilla taken nn- 
^ note l 

ib.note. 11 m rum of ilio confederacy. 108 . 

Jttnopnidence. ecclesiastical, per- 

fect in ita plan than the civil courts 
middle ages, in. 60. See Law. 

JiuUee, u ingiiii; mio th.’ 

JJJtHMi of, niidtrte hwhi |ki1'k,. iii. m. 
ine itepi towardk the improwinsni of 
as mv^Bherty advanced, 47. Kedress 
cMy ppiMied by private wars, 4«. 

takenJO^ppiess privatr wars. 
49. prahlbiird. Si, 

*1!?^** ®^3Wral prooBtdiags In ilic 
middle ajgea, 52. ^{^ClMiipurgatora, Uk* iia> 
hire of that kind Of Evidence, 53, Me 
thods of trial by ordeal, or atquUial by 
judgment of God, 64. Origin of tbe *q. 
preme iadependent jurlsdictiunt nf ilie 
feudal barons, 60. The esiriit and bad 
clFecta of their privileges, 62 . The steps 
taken by mooarchs Iq iciiuce the barons* 
courts, 65. The growth of royal courts 
of justice, 64. Inquiry iiilo the canon 
law, 65. How improved by the revival 
of the Roman law, 68. When the aUioi* 
nistration of, became a distinct profes- 
sioo, 70. 

^ Jostixa, or supreme judge oTAragun, 
his office and privileges, iii 147. An in- 
quiry by whom this ijflicer was eU'cird, 
279. W lio was eligible to this c»ffirt' , -IHt. 

store of tlie tributiul appointed lo roti- 
trol his adniioistradr^n, 281. Instance 
of his eatensive power, tb. 

Kino, his power how circumscritird by 
the barons, under Hit* feudal system, ill. 
2:i. 'By what means the ctusadrs tended 
to enlarge the regal auilmrit^ , .44. 

Koran, ils influenct- in cliecking the 
sultans of the Ottoniaii empire, iii. lUI. 

La Chav, a FIcnijsli genifeman.asso- 
ciated by Charles V. »»ll» r.ardM»l 
Xiroenes in the regeney ofCasfile, ni. 549. 

Land, how held at the esiaMisbmyn* 
the feudal sysleni, iii. 21- bee f’cudal 
Svsteui. 

' , the properly of, how conslilered 

by lh< ancieni barbarous naiiom, in. 197. 
note vtii Allodial possesswiu d. es- 
pUinrd, 190. IT- prowiew. ta.. ^ 
!«lrd lu mllktiy '0 . *‘*• 5 *'!* 

and beneficiary possession ntsiinguJslied* 
ib. AIMial property why generally cou- 
verted into feudal, 20.J. 

Landreej, siege of. ^ •/?***^T 

Charles V..V. 15- Isabandopudhy hios.ib- 

Lasinoy, wortgugw ^ reveuoM •» 
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Ui^.liriioiier to Mm it the iMttle of- ; Jjtitaing, tlie MTlvtl of, favourtble lo 
^ diapoMll of .^llw^onnatifto of religion, vr, 48« 

m/lto In puie«inoB^4^Upsic, n p^dfe diipoutlon held 

SlJ; >'e«l»to^dje 4lSw Cj MartinlMS^ Mid Eckiiu, on 

duke -of Orhito nhd ^ daiqtfl^ 'iOe/^^iqfiidltj oft^lwpail utboritv, !▼. 27. 
hoitaeei to U X. pejto of Itome, his chwwster, 

OAfMdor w rikpuni|^U:tolfil> iii. 368. His appanhentions on the elec- 

nient of th^lmt^ hf* 19J.. .^^Cmdiifies' tion of an etnp^trof Gennany, at the 
* V*,**? Marches death of JCazimUHUii lb. . His eooniel to 

to join thn^ikifmalists at Rooie, where , the O^man princes, ib. Grants Charles 
the tr(p»pt teA^ to otoy him, 217. ‘ Y. a tenth of all ecclesiastical henefices in 

lAnnaa, Don John de, made meroj , Caatilej^jff5* Ii8ys<>a8ti]e under an in- 
Ji XragM, on the departare of- Charles terdiet,'Mt takes it off al tJie instance of 
V. for Oerdnnj, tii. 379. ^^iteposes Cbarie^ ib. V^conduct on the prospect 
tbedistarban^ the^J^ilS;^ d^^^hi^ween^dhinles and Francis, iv. 3. 

. , I«<ns J^seo, ,coo||reA SfGmbn of t&papacy, at his accession, 

views efpc^k^ 13. His inat> 
'^rttog-^tbe toktin to Martin /ijiimm's controversy 

His artfitfiBtTOod ^pith the Dominfonhd^4H|ceniing indul- 

2t). Is lnSti|Mnagainat him, 
Jf lOpr^^iMit j^^lp|non8 him to. Desires 

-with SallSes fo^||^. the efodor of Ss iN|^ not to protect him, 

ib*' ls<prevailed on to phrinif Lather’s 
Jf*** dfofwmd, doctrines |o be examineiPiii^rmany, 21. 

Jb. Hn hroiher^yinity rotos their de- Csrdinal Cmetah apnpimlnr to try him* 
5? Issoes a^li tofl^nr of indulgeiH, 

Odet de Tb^ roaiecba]' de> ces, ,2^^ A^tolsuennm of proceedings 
Milan, hie dtafic^ agatos^&ther^.W #hy, 26. Publishes 
’ Alieortes^the affeol^ of a boll cif exeopmniitqition against Mb, 
toajUan^ffM ^ >*>• Ito *8. Thb polHicanrltorf jiff his conduct 

between Charles and rralfoU, 60. Con- 
cto n^ tfaa^j^^^enitoy. lb. dudes a treaty with Francis. 61. Con- 

jb etotonnimieated hy the ^ptff. >2. ctiidei a treaty also wjt|^arles, ib. 
llto maney for paying lus tro^uftijhtied ITie conditions of the treoty'infh Charles, 
Savoy; 73. lr^|^ -4iy 62,. Its consequences to Italy, 70. Is 
» t driyert ~6ut disappohitedi in a scheme formed by 

^lanete tmritories, 73. .A new Motone, cbssicellor of Milan, for attack- 
55? Wm toiiifM giving tog that duchy. 71. Excommunicates 

- wpfridlsIijwhodiliBathiiD, mant^alitoFoix for his attack of Rcpgio, 
r?* J**® *?WP tom, 79. Retlrea and'drdaies against France, 72. Takes 
2*® • tody of Swiss into pay. ib. The 

?r n da^to k||i d Ae FVench drivnn ont of the Milanese. 7S, 

i^ y .TiiuaA ^to wcisMge for Ran^T., as He diea,76l v Tboapirit of the confede- 

1 to '•ppdtotod geneittlia- LAiparre, Jrax de, commands, the 

?!?* a«i^ the emperor, French troopc% Navarre, for Henry 

?**- ?? tfAlbitt,hr. 6S. ' RedooeslhM kingdOB, 

wU hheM lHm ifeiB rebdmng M. Hi, imgiiKlcDt pntgis,, hilo Curile, 
>14. OM^ <he jpnnce ib. I* tMteo brimm W ftc Spniudi, 

•* to M.|ile,,t*5. Bl^. md tbe Fiencb di(wn out of Nanne, 63. 
?i!L27te.^' J*** •";j’to»»tod, and Ldonud, Fadidf. form* . lelinne of 
*?.**?***?'*'•***•■ betraytogMelxlo^ Impdri*li,t,,T.89S. 
dk^ .fn ** • Itowd »eed .ii||dto Hl.d Ite M.«. «6. 

I, detaotcO'iP- I. n^SoW by hU 

*¥Si!“* *“ I-»M^j®l>011.lii. 0.6fiM&(he BO- 

**"’ «-,>«» -'•‘■MoonlilieenipoforClBrlt. 
WtattMOMupiM,^ to resign M. horediury Amimion,, 

. »* took *“to oUi- 9M, nsk 

;hM»_ I«*li«.klng«fHiingtoyMidBoli«. 

OoWidtogxnM rf ^ 69. Its cAct, iri., “^‘ftetotTff.ir. 810. ^ Is landed • 

to wyto toy Ote'kjdnliih ttMtoa rf jw adkMU|Vji|l'uiuitlieMa|9tfeeto,ib. 

Pio^lwgWtoOnrBii,^, -^jSagKlSiijijrf Fnnoe, reeeins 
16 4...>ietonri --._ _ liokiPfFSh.Smiik.PMII«, fcrlhe 

SooUMflitoi tolrii^flnde».iii.3t8. foncindes 

‘Wsfu. 223. . n ucaty frith him, while at war with Fer- 
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diaud of Aragso. SlO. Bettoai Iw eiwu i .i_ t.- 

nice* Gcrainn de F«m. on FtidtaiS! BmuSTSSS. 

»d coMiMiM a »itl. htaTS#. dWf* “• 

bsct tlK ^XlUUrterilrttaii,*,,^* 

occauM, as& ttote* Bestowt hi«^est m 

to clita ^;sr,K£nr; ifiit: is:^ 

ontEeooantor.ABgoaltDw,ib. toh^lidoitoSfiSJtoBS^iM 

Urn. Antonio de, ^fei^ Pa,i* fa Utim of L 

a lu Salhei oat mirtivw Car Mubg tko noiin appoinuni 

*^5***^^ ■*“* cootribute* to forpmeot^ 

***"“*“• ‘^Bowbon.tW. HerMirutoMtowtodi 
«Q0. pe faoto the Am U o iBude|e with Chtifa dako ef Beer- 

•pitohted jpBenltMi^of Ifa.lldiM, Detontoon 

Woe, S60. Ae opeiolM of to ram hha, m. lai^rtw a lanoii 

the iDvanon ofl/JliraDcti^ imdor the enpe> efaii^ UmlDe Hi eelHm, lha Gom io 

Anede Fractal hi! toiendedbf a- 
teof thtlfiliiiM^ who «iU iwtwaii 
traoedt UL Sfe,- How fotoured HH forlier,14Sa' baMoinicd vec oot da- 
ordonnaaicof of Loms X. of ItecogHH in^lm abMe. ib. Her piodeai coo- 
hif brother Philip, 45. The e|>irit of, doctoo the ddfiiailef Fhvia,aadtapti»ity 
how excited in France, 230, note six. - — - 


of her son Fiaailf^ t5db Cooclndc* ' 
defaniiee alUanee with Haniy VIIL, 
164. Ratifiea the beatj of hiadnd for 
the recoferj of her aoa'i liberty, 177 
Undertakea with ICaigaMt of Savoy, la 
acconuDodate the dUBweoceah ec waaa the 
EoiperDr and Fiaacii, 234 Artfelei of 
the peace of Caabiay, 135. 

Idoyola, Ipatio, cowi ni anda Ihecartk 

„ of PainnHaSaaNavarregeadkwooad- 

Whj the firit efioMc of ed In Hi dHcnoe, Wo 64 flii H lhiii iai* 
The good effects never* tic tom of nind, lb. Tho f oo adar of the 
aoeicty ef JcHUa, ib. Prevalh on the 
pope toestablfali the ordei, vi. 356. An 
exJUQinalioii into the ceneiiliiiiOB of 


llie porticolarB included in the charters 
of, granted t4 hiialMUidaien,<f32, note xx. 

The influenrin of .the Christian rdighm in 
extending, 23S. ^^3fhe aen^ oppoifani* 
ties of obtaining, 234 

Umoges, .^UQdl of, its eodeavoera to 
eztingdsh paiffUm fwnM fii. 240. 

Literature^ fhC cultivation ef, flpnady 
instrumental in civilisiug the nattoni of 
Europe, |pi<,#4. 
ill directedd^TS. 

theleas of the spirit of inquiry exerted, 

77. How checked in ibi progress, 76. 

Its influence on manoersa^ government, 
ib. Its obligatioM to the order of Je> 
suits, iv. 364 

Liturgr, the preference between the 
Musaramc and Romish, how asccruined 
in Spain, iii. 249. 

Lombards, the first bankers in Eerope, 
iii. 275. The mndve of their exacting 
eacorbitant inlerest, ib. 

London, its flourifl^ slate at the 
time of Henry II. iii* 2m>* 

Lorenao di Medici. See Medvri. 

Looia le Oioa of France, bis indocc* 
ment to grant privileges to towns within 
Us own domiiiUg iib 38.— See Clmrters. 

, SL^thc gvapt attention be paid to 

the admUldralion of justice, io appesis 
which cmwrSifniw him^d^AW. 

ILnf^noce. kj|i flMinances in 

favour di^#riHibcrCy, fils 44 

XL if Fraooe, Ui character, lo. 

97. His schemes for deprsisiog the no- 
bilItT, ibh Sows divisions among them, 

94 Ximreascs the alanding forces, W. 

Fnlarsiri the revenues of the crown, ib. 

H« addicss in ovemiltogthe 
states, ib. Exten^ the bounds M the 
Flench meniicbyiftOO. The^»«qr of bos^ ib. 
Us external operattons, 101. Histreieh- 


order, 567. Oflkv and power of the Ov* 
neral, 364 The rapid pror<NS of the 
order, 36L See Josoits. 

Lomun, caidanal of, pecuades Honrv 
IL of Fkanpe to accept the e ff ared afit* 
aned with pope Paoi IV., and is s^ to 
Rome to negotiate it, v. 319. lib IM- 
prudeot behavioer Ipwardt the duchy of 
Valennaoii. 378. 

JLooeBbiuK dako of, avows the opi- 
nions of Luther, iv. 133. 

Luther, Martin, tho happy c«« 
nuenccaof the opinions propagated by 
him, iv. tf. Atiacki iodulgceOM. 15. 
Hb birth and oduoatioo, ib. ^hovrt 
pbUosopbical prefirstot at the anivcrvoy 
of WittembvM. 16. Iavei|^ ae^ the 
publbheii of lodalnnices, 17. Wnte* to 
AIM eloctor of Mm dgaimt them, ^ 
Cempooca these aga i nte j4 

lasopporud ^ dbe Augavtioioai, and an* 
ceufigad by Fscdiric eloctor of SoMy, 
18 , isiummteiodtoBamchy 


20. Obiainf of the papo tmn to htva 
hb doctrinoa exam ia ad iaCmant, tl* 
foreeawtinni C i j ite n at Amgh 
_ _ Hb resolulo nply to the 

f o 
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. The terptotriei of, inwnded by George 
r Mecklenburg, jb. |1ie h^habiunbi de- 
" ' ■ ‘laMjly, ' 


;45o ' . 

IVitbdnwir^in Aug. 
wij|, appeals Jfron ill b- » 

fbna^tafliepopb^ll^bbMerinib^ iyhliyoa8aJly,19^laiir]ceofSuonT 
VQocdtniiig biai,.S$. ApMlato ag^ MmmtA beueglNf^e city, ib. Snf- 
If® coancil, 25. * of icndeii. 199. senate eUn^ Maurice 

lUn, bow of laryice to/ldurr "96. Qiiel* thoiC bngraee^^. 

tioDi the papal ab|lfe»i% ib a public dts- , Mahrm, king of Tunis, history of his 
nutation, fT^E^opiiilons toUdsuiiied sons, ie. 284 

1)y the nniyeqlwi. •£ Cologne pttd Lou* ,> Majotca^an insurrection there, iv. 113. 
▼aii^ 98.’.A bUH of escomniunication Which ia><qnelled with diflkulty, 114. 
P^blMied agajlpHldni, ib. . PnlBonnces The modwatioD of Charles toward the 
SSiP^ a^chfist, and bari^s the insnrgenUI^ his airhral in Spain, 115. 

. yB»"f9t Reflections on the ^ondnct of 'Majesty, the appellation of, assumed 
'TOacoujirt of Rome toward him, 30* Re- by Charles V. oi^us Action to tbe'im- 
^umitona bis conduct, 32. 'Causes perii|^ crown, by all the other 

iathnm his 'Oppii}- mobiilc^ of EnsM;iii. 374. 

Rmbe; 34.., Pa^-' ' Malines, uoundfi of, jiftwccoont of, iv. 

revifai ofiea^pM, He iasom'm^d , Ji^ta, the island of, jMnted by the 
to appew at tbe.dmt^ VBpros, 5£i[A dti^r Charles V. to tbb knights of St 
■ safle o^duct grafl^ vim Mbnr* ib, .*pw afe expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, 
Rnfu*®* to rei^ Iv. SA . 

Manadukes, extirpated by sultan Se- 
lim II., jib^'4. 

a faction in Geneva, so 


bis opini^, 5& DepaM,.ib. An eijict 
published against him, ib. He U sdsed 
and concealed at Wartburg, tb. Pro- 
1 of Jiis doctrines, 56. The univer- 



publiiriies a decree against 
[tote against by Heni^ VIII. 
Answers both, 58. With- 


termed, some accoont d(^ iv. 301 
Manfred, his atmggltiB for the crown of 
Naples,^ 134. - 

. ' ' Mankind, the" most calamitons* period 
etreat to check thaindOOH^ la the hisbiy of, pohdfld nut, iii. 17. 
j Manners, the barbirity'of, under the 

■^ilBteJf s|Ui4tioD of the Bible, ib. fendal establishments; after the overthrow 
His dOC^M avowed by several of the of the Roman empire, iff. 24. When they 
uCTfflSli princes, 133. His moderate began, to improve, 27, Eflbcts of the 
and prudent conduct* 186. Marriim Ca- crusades on, 31. How improved by the 
therine i Bora, a nun, ib. The great enfirancbisCineBt of qUies, 40. Howim- 
progress Of his doctrines amoi^ the Ger- proved by the erection of royal courts of 
-mame stetas, 244, S|iMX)aragbs the Pro- justice, in opposition to the biion’s court, 
testanti* dispirited bjr the emperor’s de- 64. Rffeqts of the revival of the Roman 
cree against hto, 980. His concern at law on, 69, The beneficial tendency of 
the pimotices of theJLiiabaptists at Mun- the spirit of chivalry on. 72. How in- 
9^9. Is invited toLcipsic,by Hemy flnenced by the progress of science, 74. 

Saxony, 339. Hu opiiiida of 78. Howpoliahedbylbeievivalofcom- 

• •Gmper’s ireatiM to unite the Pr^ roerce,83. ^ % 

aiid Cg&dics,S78, Diet^v. 58. Sum- Maiwei, Don' ^obo, Ferdinand’s am- 
juarv sf bis cbaiaoter, 69. Extract from bassud^ at tbttarerial court, pays his 
bin last win, 61, note. See ProtesUnIs. eport to the ar^uke Philip on queen 
A yimK.or4|uasiraordinai7 effects of his IiabelJa’s death, HI 3iA Inteicepta 

• levoll fietQ .ihe ebnreh of Rome, on that Joanna’s letter of consents Ferdinand’s 
court, and on Burm in fncN. 410. regeiK^ of Castile* 324. Negotiates a 

' by Wertdela treaty between Funffund and^Philip, 

Mvk,,ior8 ofBoniUon^ It. 6^. Invaded 326. Deolaves for Ifaximilioa’s regenc y 
^ov2iniubTtbe dukeofOrieans,T.7. «n PhUip’s death. 831. Istnade inmeiid 
ngihv hwaded by Aands, IS. ambassador nt Itoaie, and cendm^an 

^ . alliance bewwhfl Charles V.i^ Leo X., 

. .Manain, treaty -A between the iv. 61. Tbe condhiehs of ihelreBlyi 62. 

V. and his prisoner Precores Adritntti Utrecht to becta^^ 
'Fmcto^ fclng of France, |y..l74k175. 77. • 

'fientimenls of the public widi ^regard lo ■ Manomiaiioa, pasticulan included in 
.Hue IreMy* 17A ■ > the charters of, grautad to husbandmen 

■ MMdabiira, ibp d^ reftues to ad- or slaves, iff. 232, note xx. 4tl» form 
;reit.tito l|0eAa by Charier er,233. 

Maioellus U., pupa, dmiacter. 
'elrtiar df Saxeira appoiBlcd iMcdnce it, < t. 511. IBes, 31 a1^ 

'18A ItiptiunderihebanoftSeempht, MatciuiO, battle of, between. PUtor 
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M .nd Ih. 


Mvgutt ti. 
SaTOjr. anitt to 



M, tuettei^ iB , 

^ vti. fi mniriini lo Un Jjjjji i' 

5 £???•«*> 


F^tSTw ss-srsr"5!!r* 

CSftw*. Sw.' S;«2X rtii. iSd n 

beCwooi tbon two monorclit. W. 234^ S* 

ArfelMrf the p««» of oShi,, ^SSfiSl*^ ^ ?{.* * *>■ **» • 

ytert tte fWdi, v.SBT. Di*ei^ 

ffnidi unjr under I>fcter«|nfil, M9. m 

5fes£?.-£S££.S; 

JS*. de It. lord of BnuHlov 

5r^*y®*I?*^^!*“‘****®®P®^^*»*'* HlidUimiicowhkMocMihilSfSM^ 

di.^ hh ^^Io^Vf-cTmThu 


terviet 


»Imp»ialtttt, eleciiinte of Bmobj. M. Soioov im- 
oSr^-?*” •*»« eadravooniorodoDO Wiitooibcfglitllie 

and I'nncbe 2d3. eiSDeror. 13f. if 


jt .• • L- L empefor, 15 f. Obttlu 

dartinuKi, Inahap^of Waandin, is ap. <*laelarata. 136. U 



the kingdooip ^7. Is appointed to the Eofuran the Intotim In hit irrrilarica, (h. 
gOTeniiianitorTrtiiijlTaiiii,aBdibeedu- BlaMi. •nrcrtbelets, pitdtMipnf of hia 
cation of the juung king, jointlj wiUi the attoelwient to the rrferatofion, tSS. Un- 

3 deco, ▼. *05. Negotiates with Fer- denaket to reduce Magdehurg to mhtok 
luand, lb. Prevails with the iptoen to to the InUtias, IBf . Atovu arahut ike 
rngnTfansyivania, to fMinaod. *06. council of Tient, ib. Is eomtohAntod be 
la appointed governor of Trana^lvania, the emperor to redaee Ifagdefawg* IM* 
and am^ a cardinal, *07. Is astasainatod Joins George of llecklanbnig batom 
be Ferdinand's order, *09* Kagdeborg, 19®. Tbe citj cspilnUles, 

Martjrr, Peter, hit aathorHe died hi 199. Beg^talniiigoawilhooablllaas- 
proof of the extortions oC the FlamUb fddt, fOO. It eloM botyraee if Mag. 
ministers of Chartas V., Hi. 359. deba^ ft. Pismiaaei bis troo p a, fOi. 

of BurgnoOT, oontrseted to Uis address hs aaajsiag the empem, M3, 
Idwb XIL af Fmoocw^l laanicd to tbe hlbkes an alHaiief imb Henry liL of 
enmrat Maximilian, BL 317. France, toamhe war an tliacmparar«ttll. 

Mai7ofBagland,baraooeasion.v.f75. Makes a farmal tequhitton or tba land* 
Reedvea pnsposala Cram the emperor graee'sliher^, *13. Jaina hb t i wa p a, and 
Chariea Y. of m an y l bg bb son Philip, ib. pobibhes a atonMHto. *1®. TUtof pas- 
The English averae to thb naion, *76. seaitoo afAegsberg and other cHtos»t*a 
The^Homa of Cammooe lema ns tra l rs An h m C e c tad negatlattiin wHbOtoifM, 
th^ natch, ib. The arfieles af *f 1. Iblrnti i bode of the annarto’i 
p«i77. Tbe asairinge intiied by troopa. **3. Tokca tbi jastlo of Ihtoa 
Id oonpb^, *79. Bn* btof.ib. Is retoiM by a onltoy in bb 
m Rombh raligiao, lb. tioefts, 9*4. JHltofi laapreek, aad aae- 

the reformers, *80. fnebos ra«ly mbies taking Cbanes, ft*. A m* 

Charles to Eitolaad on hb retignatjoa adS naiistiiMi b t twn an hbn mid Pmdbwlt 
£|Mm^ tgSpaia, «1ikhliodectinas,3f3, 991. Bsaiagei Fnakisrt on dm i 


I angtoad ^ Phi^p-to assbt Urn ia hb 937. Hb I 

star MMiBt Franca. 351, Letiet money dallon,9S®«figasaltoaty»ilfilh*iM- 
^berprerogattoa tocBnyoDt]iawar,ib. petar at Pssasa. 939. BiiaClinnfMhb 
Brnnegieeiio the Mmmij of Calais, 367. ooadect In thb war, 940. Mardltolito 
cad aditakenhythedakao# ffmsmHjtooMoaa IhaTmho, id®. Is 
Pba,S87. plaoadat thctaadafl 
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Albert^ of BvaodoabniKf '359* XMeati Melaacthon, iiabibei tbe opiinoiif of 
Albortt bafr if kiUffd i& the batde, S6a Hhrtiii Lnthert ir. 30. Is employed to 
His cbiincterf ls«Mooeeded his draw up wcoofcssioo^faith bjtlm Pro- 
brp^r i^stus, Sd3. * tcsteut princu et tbO lPet of Augabargb, 

]ifH(kiiil»n« erchdufce of Austria, roar- <48. . Is dejected by the emperor's de- 
ried to' Mary beirt^ ef Bidgundy, ^ cree amnst the Protestants, but com- 
106. I^he influence of miicfa on the fbrted by Luther, 250. Is inrited to Paris 
state of Europe, ib. • ^ Francis, 296. ' Uis^ conference with 

■■ ■■ , emperor, institutes die hnpo- ]^kius,.370. Is prcrailed on to favour 

rialcluunber* Hi. 172. Reforms the Aulic die Interim enforced by the emperor, 
oomiopbib. CLdms the regency of Oaytile v. 180. 

on bit son Philip's death, 330. la sup- Melito, oonde de, made viceroy of Va- 
porjed in his claim by Don John Manuel, leocia on the departure of Charles V. for 
351. Loses it, 332. Obtains the gove rn - Germany, iii. 379. Appointed to com- 
ment of the Low Countriea by the death mand the troops, of tbe nobles agaibst the 
of IliUip, 336. Apptflnts William de Cray, Oermanada, m 112. Defeated by them 
lord of Chievres, to snperintend the edo- in several actions, 113. Destroys the 
cation of his grahdson ebarius, ib. Con^ tassociation, ib.^' 

eludes a peace with France and 'Veidce, . 51onta, archbishop of, artfully declares 
353. Dies, 362* .State of £||irope ifthis bebm the emperor, the >4iot of Augs- 
period, ib. His endeavours lb secure the bni|;'s asceptance of the Idterim, without 
imperial crown' to his grandson Cl^u^,^ beiim authorised by it, v. 159. 

363. How, obstrnided. ib. Mwville, a Milanese gentleman, em- 

Mecklenbarg, George of, invades the ployed as envoy from^ Francis I. to 
territories of Magdeburg for the emperor, Francis Sforsa, duke of Milan, his fate, 
V. 127. p^ats the Magdeburgers, who iv. 295. 

sally oift on him, 198. Is joined by Mefz, seized by Montmorency the 
Manrioe of Sazony, who assumes the su- French general, v. 221. The duke of Guise 
prame command, ib. “ode governor of, 24.7. Is besieced by 

Medici, Cosmo di, the flrst of tbe name, .the em peror, 249. The emperor desi sts, 
the infloence he acquirod in Florence, and retires in a distressed condition, 252. 
iii. 132. A scheme formed by Father Leonard to 

.Alexander, restored to the do- betray tbe city to the imperialists, 295. 

minions of Florence by the emperor The conspiracy detected by tlic governor, 
Charles, iv. 243. Is assassinated, 329. 397. Leonard murdered by his monks, 

— — — .cardinal de, elected pope, and «nd his associates executed, 298. 
a8sametthetitleofClementVlt,iv':i25. Meaieres, in France, besieged by the 
See Ctement VIL v.' imperialists, iv. 66. Gallant defence of, 

— — , Catharine d1, is married to the by the chevalier Bayard, 67'- The siege 
duke of Orleans, iv. 263. Is conjectured raised, ib. 

by the emperor Cliafles V. to have poi-- Milan, the state of the duchy of, at the 
soned the Dauphin, 320. commencement of tbe sixteenth centuiy, 

. ■ . , Cosmo di,nuido duke of Flo- . Hi. 136. Rise and progress of the dis- 

rence, iv. 330. Is supported by the em- pates concemHig the Succession to, 1S7. 
peror, and defeats tbe partisans of Loren- Marechal de F^, appointed to be tbe 
«o, SSI . Asserts his independency against French governor pf, iv. 7 1. His charac- 
the emperor; V. 254. Oflers to roduce Si- ter, ib. The Milanese alienated from the 
ena for the emperor, 286. Enters into a Ftenoh by bis oppressions, ib. Invaded 
war with France, $&T. See Marigaano. the ecclesiastical troops nnder Frosper 
His address in procoriog the in veitiCure of Cfolonna, 72. Tlie French driven out, 75. 
Siena feomPhUipH. of Spaia,363. Itis Oppresaed by the imperial troops, 117. 
granted to him, Invaded by the French, 123. Who are 

Lorenno de,%ssassinates his driven out by Coloona, 124. The impe- 

klnsman Alexander, iv. 329. Flies, 330. rial troops tb^ mutoy for pay, but aro 
Attempts to oppose Cosmo, but is de- appeased by Morone, 129. Abandoned 
feated, 331. ^ the French, 130. OvemiaegaiB bj^ 

Mediciote Jolm James. See Marignano Francis, who seim the cky, 146. The 
Medina del Campo.the inhahltairts of, French retin on the news of the battle of 
rffoae to let Fonseca take tbe militaiy Pavie, 134. Tbe Investiture of, granted 
stores there for the xiege of the insur- to Sforsa, 165. Taken from him and 
gdits 4b Smvla, iv. 88. The town at- granted to the duke of Bourboo, 172. 
m^ burnt by Fenseca, ib. The Inhabit- Duerdcia committed by tbe imperial 
ants ropulse him, ib. Sorrenden after the tneps there, 189. Oppressive measures 
battle of VlHabtf, and disnbiliQB of the ofBoorbonto supply hb mutinous troops, 
bely Junta, lOe. Tbe Fcencb forces (ben defoated 
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hy Antonio do Lejfa, tit. U 
smted bj die emperor to Sibm.Tit. 
Death of Sfum^ldl. The |ttetra4oni 
of Francis to thatidocliy. 10>l. D wiBed 
hy tlie eioperur. ib. Tha inarquu dd 
OiMsto appointed goveilior. 118. 

Mindt tte hnqian.a view of, under the 
first establishment of the feudal policy in 
Europe, iii. 26. The era of its ultimate 
depressiDn, and commencement of its im* 
pruvement, 27. The progress-of its o|ie* 
rations, before the full exertloi of it,7.i. 

Ministeriales, a class uf the oblad, tir 
Toluntary slarei, thej^uiu motives of the 
obligations thej entered into. iU. tS4. 

Mobaci, battle of, bcMreen Solyiain the 
Magnificent, aed the Hu^gariaus.iv.tlO. 

Monastic orders, inquiry into the fun- 
daraenial principles of. iv. 335. Peculiar 
constitution 4 the order of Jesnlti, 357. 

Moncado, Don Hugo de, the imperial 
ambassador at Rome, his intrigues with 
cardinal Cdloona, SMinst pope Clement, 
iv. 196. Reduces the pope to an acoom- 
modation. 197. Is defeated and killed bj 
Andrew Dorialo a naval engagement, be> 
fure the harbotv ofNapIda, 226. 

Monluc, is aent bj the couatd'Engaim 
to Francis for perniisaion to give battle to 
the marquis 4al Oiiasto, v. 28. Obtains hit 
suit by liU spirited arguments, tb. Com- 
mands in Siena when besieged by Uie 
marqub dc Marignano, 290. His vigo- 
rous defence, ib. Is reduced hy famine 
and capitulates, 991. 

Monte Akino, mimben of the cllia^s 
of Siena retire thither after the reduction 
of that city by the Florentines, and esta- 
blish a free government there, v. 292. 

Muiitrcnculi, count of. arCuv’cland tor- 
tured for poisoning the dauphin, charges 
the emperor with instigating it, iv. 319. 

MontmoieMcyTmarcchahhU character, 
iv. 313. Francb adepfrbis plan for rc- 
aisting the emperof, an<l commits the *•»- 
ccation to blra, ib. Hit precautions, ol I. 
His troops despise hiswnduct, 316. Ob- 
eervations op his operations, 317. Is dis- 
griusd, V. 5. ConducUtbe army of Henry 
II. to join Maurice of Sasony , and seiaet 
Meta, £21. Dissuades Henry from ac- 
ceptiM the offered alliance wHb pofie 
Paul IV., 317. Commanda the French 
army ogninal the dukn if 
DetKbea l>*Andeloi to f^ve Su Quin- 

tin.ib. feposes liimtelf imprudently 10 

an aetkm, nnd b defeated, 153. H iiifn 
ntboncr, 336. Negotiates a 
tsreen PhiGp and Henry, 379. RHu^ 
to Prance aiid b Wahly honoured by 
Henry, SW. Hb aasiduity in forwdwg 
tlie negotiations, 391 . Hb 
pramoting the of Cbaioau Cambre- 

•b,391. 
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Mooipelier. a fnullem oaufaance Md 
there for the testiiutlon iff IW UiMdma 
of Navarre, hU KM. 

Moors, m^e a c t m qu e at of Ipabi, lU. 
W. By wfrti iMsaa weakened doring 
Aeire^ablbhmetittbne. 141- lUtnariui 
on ihcir conduct in Spain, 1 4f . 

Moroni. Jrtnmr, chtiKyilor of Mdan, 
hb cbaiacler, tv. 71, Hetiiv* (ttm the 
French rnctumi in Mihu to Fnmcb 
fiforaa, ib. Hi!» intrigoea, tune teadml 
abortive, ib Qniris the mutiny of tba 
imperial Iroopt in Milan, 129 . U dis- 
gusted w lib the behaviour of Charba, 164 . 
Intriguet aaainst ihc e m p er o r with Pea* 
ana, 166. la betiiyed to tho empaor hy 
Pracara,168. la aneaird ai hb rbli to Pro- 
oaiipW. laaatatftbertybyUiodttkoof 
Bonfbou, and boeooMa hb ccinfidaot, 199. 

Moion in Franco taken by the mobo* 
dkllata, iv.dd. Betaken by Francb, ^ 

Holhauaen, batilo of, betwcon the em- 
peror Charlea V. and lha eleehtr af 3at- 
tmy, V. 129. 

Muley-Maiceo, king of Tonb, hb in. 
human treatment of hb fothor and bro- 
Ihert, iv. £84. Is etpriiad by Borlimoasa. 
285. Engages Ihc rmperut Charba V, to 
rcafore biiii, 2B6. Is rstabliaM agabt by 
the surrender of 1'unis, f9t. Hb Iftoiy 
withCbariOi, 292. 

Muncet, Tbomas , ■ dbjpipfo of iothif, 
opposes btiii with fanatical imtiooa, Iv. 
183, i leads the insutrectiois of llit pom 
ftaiihiinThariiigM, 184. His citravngant 
Khenies. ib* Udcfealrdaud p:iMo<lmlh. 
185, 

Muiltdpa] prbiiccea, how obtoinad by 
the cities of Italy, ill. £I9. lunta tv. 3o. 
cured lo tliciu by cho irtatyV CVmitauce, 
921. Tbe favaurthfo sUtc of, under the 
Romau govvfumcnl, 226. 

Muiu*.cr. the first :totibiweiit of iho Ana- 
baptists in that city, ir. 2 d 8. The city 
•eiaed by them, ih J. i'liry esUbiish a 
ti«w funu of guvernutriii there, lb, D 
called Mount Mon. i7o, J he Mum at, 
repulsed by tlieiu. ib. 1 1 blochadad by 
the bishop, 274. ’ll*e tUv UkfO, 973. 
Sec Anahuptsals. 

Mofdolh the prices of 9mi(«oailion for, 
hy lite Komish clerey, iv. .Ml. 

.Mustapha, the dcdaiod hair to Soliaa 
Sol vman the Magniricrot* b iovystad with 
the^admintstniioii of Oiarbvqoir, v, 969. 
Hb father rtndbed jealoos of hb popo> 
larity. hy the aru of Bo i a i ani , *70. 
Is airaii^ by hb fofher's ofdor^f73. 
Hb only son morderod, *74, 

NarLsa, n vfow of tht consdtnte of 

tlMl «w siiii"iiiirr«»i rf 

lhaiiticcsa Wf*M- 

Mart iw wtOal UV* " - 
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194 1^, ftf oopipariM^D. irMi thoM of tbo 

w cp^fi i p a of t>ie ci)^ otSb. ^ 186, able jw^ 

tm^r Krcttud Spiniib w^' ^ C^tleiL V. 

0 ^U«hs to I& aown < 0 ^ 134 .,^1^ im fmiclBl. of Fnico«,iit 353. The 
nott'of, iiioAMige4:^,lMiioj ^plj tem ofi oeglecte4 hv CIi^Ib*, it. % 
tbe emperor m fail edfliBGiei» Jr. 147. ^Kiirembij% thO ci|y embraces the 
iQTodea by tlie,ff«lMh, under ^ duke rnormed lej^a, hr. 433. Dietof, per* 
of Albmf 150. ^ loTided by pope Cle- duleh ojf^AdiieD*! bdef to«itipMt- 
mentVl^^ftOO. Tree^iiekween lme pope mglheidri^imen, 1S4 The reply to, 195. 
and fen^, ficeipy A, f09. The prince Frap^ k Ijeneral coimcil, ih. Presents 
of Oran^ fdreets. thithv before iMtiec, a Hn of gnevincM to the pope, 136. the 
335. Xs Uockeded by Lnitrie,ib; Bee- i^ecese or edict of, 137. This diet of jieet 
engegement in the harbour of# between urantage to ^le refermen, Uiu Pmo^- 
^^raw Deria and Moocada# 336. logs of a seonid diet there, 130. Recess 
Uaoser .which disappointed the Fieneh pf the diet, 140* An, accommodation 
opentiods against, ib. .Doria rerolts, and >jp!eed to there, betwM the emperor 
opena the commimlcadon by sea again, Charles V.^d the Protestuts, 355. 

339. Oppressed by the Spanisb.Timoj, ' ^ 

Don Pedro de Toledo, becomes -distf- Q|a.aTx, oTTOliiqtaiy slaret, the classes 

feqted to the emperor Charles V.; or, apeclfied. iU. 334. 

Is haraised by a Torkiih 3cb^ 357. Oran, ana other places in Barlm, 

^ Narboime, oonmiinity of, preambld^Q annexed to the crown of Castile by ILi- 
* tlie writ of summons of Philip the Long menes, SH. 334. 

to, ui#331, note xlx. Orange, Philibert dp Chalons, piinoe of, 

Nassau, count ol^ Inrades Bouillon at general^ the imperial army on ue death 
the head ^ the imperialists. It. 66. In- o .thednkebfBouihon, takes the castle of 
Tadei I!ckiice, takes Mousoh, and be- St Angelo# tndjMpe Clement VII. pri- 
sienes Meaieres, bat is repulsed, ib. toner, it; 309. Retires to Naples on the 
MaTarre, the kiimdom of, unjustly ae- approach of Lantrec,3t5. Takes his snc- 
quired^ FerdhuuM. of Aragon, iii. 333. cessor, the marqnis de'Saluoes, prisoner 
D'Albeif s bifapiOn of# deinted by car^ at Aeersa, 330. 
diaal XimanleB; 349. Its castles disman- Ordeal, methods of trial by, during 
tlad, except Pampciuna# whidi Ximenes the middle ages, iii. 54.' TbeinitoeBce of 
itrangthcns# 350, Inraded by Frauds 1. iDpentitkm in dictating these means, ib. 
in the name of Henry ^'AlbiM It; 63. Orleans, duke of, delivered up to the 
Reduced by L’Esparre, the French se^ emperor Charles V., with the danphio, 
neral,64. ^e French driven out by trie as hostages for the pSrfonnance of die 
Spaniards; and URsparre token pri- treaty of Madrid, iv. 178. Is married to 
sonar, 65. ^ Catharine di Medici, 363. Becomes 

Naimtioit, proof of the imperfect dauphin W the death of hia brother, 
state ^ duifaig the middle ag^ iii. SSI. See 0pupbin. 

376* — ■ ■■ - duke of, brother to the fo^ 

Nethwiiands, vigorous prosecudoif of luer, commands the ardly appoiDied by 
the mmiiliiCIttres of hemp and flax there; Francb 1; for the invasbnof Luxemburg, 
OB the tevi^ of commerce in Europe, v.5. It prompted by envy to abandon 
' iH.Bf#, Hie Mveniment^ first assumed his conquests, and joUi hu brother the 
by diirisi y., 3^* The Flemings danpbin in Rousillon, 7. Dies, 48. 
•vexie to Cbules’t' going to Sopin, 353. Otto, Frisingensis, his aceouat of the 
Invaded by Prancis I. Mag of France, iv. state of Italy nnder Fredpric I., iii. 319. 
67. A.froce conclude Witb, by Henry Ottoman empire, the orimn, and des- 
VULeCRngland, 337. Invaded by Fran- liblio nature of, iii. 179. Bcimmes for- 
ds - agdii, 331. A suipeniioii of arms, midable to the Christian powers, 183. 
there, 313. An insunwctlon at Gbent,^ 

343. , See Ghent Is once more’ invaded Pscnsoo, Donna Maria, wife to Don 
by FianoaifV. IS. Resigned by thaem* John de Padilla, her artful acbeme to 
perar to I^soq Pbifip, 334 A nv|ew of raise money to supply the army of the 
the dteinrions in, during the ibteenfli holy junta, iv. 109. Her husband taken 
ccntofy 0 414 prisoner arid executed, 107. His letter to 

. Nice, ntniM for tea yean oonduded oer,ib» note. Raises forces to revenge 
there bdween the emperor and Francis, hb death, 109. Is reduced, find retires to 
bb 316. MBesipged fif the French and Rortugal, 111. 

Tnrlta#v«l6. Padilla, Don John de, hb family and 

. Normaiib why so few iimoes of their character, tv; 86. Hea^ the iosufrectiou 
usigea nnd’l^Higttege to. be feand to Eng- . at Toledo, ib. Routs the troops uodec 
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Honquillo, 88. Cftlb * convention of Iht 
malecoolntf at Avila, 91. Fomt Iba 
conledenicj caHed the boljr jmtm, lb. 
Ditclainu Adrian's anthorify, ib. GeU 
potseukMi of queen Joanna, 99. Kereovet 
the holy ^unta to Tuideaillas. the place 
of her midence, ih. Sent with troops to 
Valladolid, and deprives Adrian of all 
power of government, 93. Is soncraeded 
in the command of the army of the junta, 
by Don Pedro de Giron,'' 100. Is ap- 
pointed commander at the retimiatton of 
Giron,. 102. His army sopited with 
money by an expedient of his wifie, 103. 
Besieges 'Torrelobatoii, 103. Takes and 
plunders it, ib. Cooelodei a tmee with 
the nobles, ib. la wounded and taken 

fi risoner in an action with the Coiide de 
Faro, 106. Is put to death. 107. His 
letter to bis wife, ib. note. His letter to 
the city of Toledo, 108, note. 

Palatinate, tlie i^orraation caUbltshed 
there, by the elector Frcdqric, v. 61. 

Palatine, count, ambais^or from the 
diet at Frankfort, brings Charles V. the 
offer of the imperial cfown, which be 
accepts, iti. 375. 

Pampeluna, castle of, in Navarre, its 
fortitications stien^hencd by cardinal 
Ximenes, iii. SiO. Taken by L’l-Uparre, 
the French general, for Henry d'Albert, 
V. 64. ReUken by tlie French, 66. 

Papacy, how liable to be affected bv 
the dispoaal of tlie imperial crown. Hi. 
368. See Popedom. 

Paper, w hen first made of the present 
matenals, iri. 211. 

Paraguay, a sovereignty est^lished 
there by theordcrof Jesuits, I v. 366. The 
inhabitauU of, civilised by them, 366. 
Precautions used by the Jesuits to pre- 
serve the indepenciency of tbe'ir empire 


there, 367. - 

Paris, an inquiry into the pre-emioent 
jurisdiction of its parllamcot over tite 
other parKaments of France, ili^ 64. 
origin traced, 300, note il- The royal 
edfeu registered by, before to 

be laws, 302. A decree publitM by ti^ 
university of, agabiat Lather, tv. 67. A 
decree of the parliament of,^ published 
against the emperor Charles V 320. 

Parliaments, or legislative amemblio. 
how fomiad under the feodal ^1' 

41. Ho# alteied by the progress of dvd 


Panna, the dochy of, confirmed Oc- 
Uvio Fainese, by ^ 

192. Is attacked by iheimp^ii*^-^ 
tocceatfolly protected by the Ffty b, 1^ 
Passau, a treaty concluded wf® 
tween the emperor Cherln V. end 
flceof8a.ow^.t39. 
peace, end oendiict of BlamTce# 940, 
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Pkvia, b e a k gt d by Francis 1. ef 
Fiance, W. 14T. VtecMnly drfisaidtd 
by Aotoniode Leyva, 148. tanleef, be- 
tween Fmneis and tim daka af Bourbon, 
132. Tbe fanpefial lioopa In fbat dty 
matinv, Ififk 

BaU 111., pope, eleeled, iv. 966. Bis 
character, ib. Pmpnaes a georfat eoandl 
to beheld at ldantaa,9r9. Nrlotiaiw per* 
aonallj be t wee n theemperor aid Fran^, 
atSf Issaea a boll for a aeundl at Man- 
tua, 534. P tofoguet and transfim H to 
Vicetixa, 336. A partial lefomiatMNi of 
abuses by. 336. Summona tbe coundl ef 
Treat, V. to. Prorogues it, 91. Sumiaons 
It again, 49. Oraaia the docMcs ef Far- 
qm and Ptaceaik to hb UlegHiim^a son, 
49. Deprivta and exeomiminicatet <bc 
dectoraf bishop of Coloine, 64. Pircaaes 
tbe amperot la dectare agahnti tbe Pro- 
testanta, 6.1. Condndes an alliance with 
him ag^t tbe Protestants. TO. IndW- 
cveetly i^blbhcs iMa txatT* ^3. Ifb 
troops join ihaampofof, 84 HecalU Ibcm, 
109. Rrniovrs the council from Trent to 
Bologna, 150. Refaaet the empavor^sre- 
queat to carry the eouncii back to lVmi,tb. 
His revenUMif It against the emperor fiw the 
murder of bis son cardinal Fameae, 133. 


la petitioned by tbediei ef A|^sbor|fiN 
the return of toe oouarll to Trent, 156. 
Etudes tlie complying with thb rrqocat, 
166. His sentiroenta tf the Inteiim, pnh- 
lisbed hv C'haHes. 169- Disrolaaca the 
coundl i»f Itotogna, 167. Annexes Parma 
and Placrnlia to the tailysve, 179. IMaa, Ih. 
The manner of his death Inquired into, 17.3. 

Paul IV. |iopa,ciccied, V. 319. Hb 
character and bbt^iry, 31.3. Founds Ib* 
order of Theatines, ib. It the 
occasion of eatablt^lung the hsquWikm in 
the papal territories, 314. ^yt aside Ida 
aoaierity on hb election, ib. lib par- 
lialiiy to bb nephews, 315. Is allenatod 
IVom the emperor by his uanhewt, 3ld, 
Makes oveltorrs to an allbnc* with 
Planer. 317. U rnroged by ih* meevs 
of the dirt of Aupburg. 319- Him a 
treaty with Fiance. .321. is inetndrti In 
ihr truce for five 9*^ 
tween the e m pe ro r and Henry. 339. Hta 
hwMiouf artifices lo defeat Uirt trace, 
553. Ahaeivev Hewy f^m h»» oath, and 
cofidades a »*# 

HI. rirtart >»«»«-•*"»» Nt- y 

DOW Ub* rfftp-to. W. TT-t f y a g 

Bomb. teM by ihe thkt d 

Coadsil.. . MB** •'•••• Al»..9*0, Cwi- 

nwt k** ruisLii 

Chtrta. 94 *. *»** 

Mhix Pump. 94T. I» BB ii r w M WIw 

D, ill, 4 b^b bt Ob4— bSw Sii SiSl# 
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Beceifcf ftft inlMt^ oileiiUito a treaty whbLewU^ib. His 
aato 66fa the ^npcrw Jardinand to lendiii^ oa Ferdinand’s obtaiiihiff the 
Us dectbo/Mit idaies toaee him, r^gen^ of Castile, 383. Bequires^er- 
ot, tO'^iMAliowledgP tbeaiDpaiDr» 371. dinaod to retire to and resign 

1^,3!^. Ids regency of Castile, ib.^ The regency 

Fanlb, a Frem ofioer^a^ ambassa- of Castile vested jointly in him, Ferdi- 
dor from Frandi jL to SoItaMi Solyaian, nand, and< Joanna, by the treaty of Sala- 
T, 18» Hifl annraiilnrnrigntiiitiotii nf tbn manca,. 386. Sets ont for Spam, and is 
PocteilS^ > driven on the cout of England, where he 

PiiinUhiiy fad off seat by queen is detained three months by Henry VII., 
Maiy of Englaiid with a body of men to 387. Arrives at Corunna, iD.The Castilian 
join the Bpaniah anny in tbeLow Conn- nobill^ declare openly for him, ib. Fer- 
iriea, 358. dinand reiigna the regency of Castile to 

People, their wretched servile state him, 388. Interview between tbem,ib. 
under the fcndal system. 83. 44* Re- Acknowledged kmg of Castile by the 
leased from their slavish state by the fortes, 389. Dies, ib. Joanna’s extra- 
enfranchisement of cities, 89. How they ^ ordinary conduct in regard to bis body, 
obtained a representation in nadqnal ib. See Joanna. 
cooncUs, 48. Those, who lived id the .Philip, prince, son to the emperor 
country and cidtivated the ground, an Caries V., his right of succession recog* 
inquiry into th^ condition .nnder the nised by the cortcs of Aragon andVa- 
fendal policy, 806, note is. > lencia, v. 8. Is acknowledged by tlie 

Perpignaa, tbe ekpital of RonsUlon, states of the Netherlands, 169. Hisde- 
besifgM by the daopoin of France, v. 6. portment disgusts the Flemings, ib. His 
The siege nised, 7. cbsraoter 11^. Is married to Mary queen 

Persia, murder jn, how punished there, of England, 877. 879. The English parlia- 
iiL 854. ment jealous of him, 881. His father 

Pescara, marquis do, takes Milan by resigns bis hereditary dominions to him, 
assault, iv. 75. Drives Bonnivet back to 381. Is called by his fatlier ont of Epg- 
Fian^, 130. ^Hls generens care of the land, 326. The ceremony of investing 
chevalier Bsyard, 131. .Commands in him, ib. His father’s address to him, 388. 
tbe invasion of Provence, 148.. Besieges Commissions cardinal Granville to ad- 
Marseiles, ib. His ^army retires to- dress the assembly m bis name, 389* 
wards Italy, on the appearance of the Mary queen dowager of Hungaiy resigns 
Eraoch troops, 143. Resigns Milan her regency, ib. The dominions of Spain 
to the Freudi, 146. Prevaus on the resimd to him, ib. His unimliteness to 
Spanidi troop# not to murmur at present the French snibassador CoHgni, 332, note, 
for their m, 147. Contributes to the The pope’s violent proceedings against 
defeat of Francis at the^battle of Pavia, him, 337. His soniples concerning com- 
153. Is disgusted at Francis being Uken menefeg bostilhies against the pope, 338 . 
to Spate without his concorrence, 165. His ungrateful neglect in paying his 
His reaentmcntindained byMoruiie,166. father’s pension, 344. The pope renews 
Betrays Mtrong'sdeHgns to thd eibpe- hostilities against him, 347. Assembles 
ror,168. ArrestsMor(Ni8,169. IKei,178. an anny in the Low Countries against 
Peter tbe Heimit, saici^thc Eoiopeaii France, 350. Goes over to Eoglud to 
ponces to nndertelse the holy war, ill. 30. ea|^ that kingdom in the war, 351 . 

IV., king of Aragon, defuU tfaa Viaits the camp at St Quindn, after the 
leaders of the Aregunese unloD, and da- victory, 357. Opposes the scheme of 
stroys the privilege of these aascMiatigiu, penetrating to Im, and orden thoriego 
iii. 863* • ' of St QsMn to be prosecuted, 358. 

Philip the Long, pitaiaUe to bis writ '$t Quiit^ taken by assault, 359. The 
ofaummons to the oQianioa4y of Nar- smatt advantagea he reaped by these 
bonne, note xte.^ iii, t31w sacoossos, 360. Bniida tbe Escurial in 

-^aichduke of Austria* and father memosy of the battle. of St Qniutte, ib. 
^ Cbato V«, visits Spain bis wife Cuaclnm a peace with the pope, 361. 
Joareutsiil. 318. Dore homage by the Bjstores Placentia to Octevio Faineac, 
way te Lewis XIL of Fiiooc ibr the SA /Grants the investiture of Siena to 
uaridemoCFfenderStfib. His tide tetba Cosmo di Medici, 364. Entersintone- 
erawq arirn rei ri odged by thaeortes, 319. gptiatioos for .peace with tiis prisoner 
Is dittoited with the fonaUty of the MootnoieBeyj 379. Death of queen 
Spaanb-oonft, ib, Fesdteand becomes Jfaiy,387. Addiresesher successor Eli- 
jariens of his powteb Ib. SJighte hb Wcilh for nnm 388- Elixaheth’s 
ih«^i BBi nhrnpt departnre . lieqai reolirei, for niectiQg him, 390. ller 
SpaiprAMli. Haases ItoooghFinncei and ovMira answer tv him, ib. Supplauis his 
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PUi^, Emanuel, dnka of Savoj. cooteiu bcOtm dir papn ami ilmtai. 
™ pcfort (iT CSt* roMit t .168, 

PkifHilouiwieM. ^ ibr tncWfll MftWm 
MitUioJk AB inquUj inifl. Mi. If. 

PrB|:«M, if»pnvac8f«A6rid|PMel by F«f 

diitiu^ king «f liohrmU. v. U7. 

Printing. it> eflTrri* on ibo fbigrrii ol 
lb« Rofi»niitioQa tv, 48 . 

Priicut. eMract froto b't* orcmiiM of tbe 
Roiuad etob«*iy to AltUn. king of ikc 
Hon«, ill. 186, noir iik 
Procopiu*. hU Meount of ibo rmd 
devutAijon* unde by Ike imption of 
Ike Dofthrrn notion*, UL 1117, 'mir v. 
108. 189. 

Prajperty , the po n eni ow of, ko* oo- 


Phillipino, nepbew to Andrew Dorio, 
defeats kfoncada in a Mt-engagenienl 
before the bafbour of Naple*. iv. tf tf. 

Philosophy, culthrated by the Arabians, 
when lost in Europe, iii. 388, note ssviii. 
Its progress from them into ^rope. ib. 

Piadena, marquis de, invades Tran* 
sylvar/ia for Ferdinand, v. 306. Mitre* 
presents cardinal Ma^nussi to Ferdi- 


imnd, and obtains a commission to atsas* 
sinate him, 309. Is forced to abandon 
Transylvania, 366- 

Picardy, invaded by Henry VIII., tr, 

83. Henry forced by the duke de Ven- 

dome to retire, ib. Invaded again under cured French charters td < 

tlie duke of Suffolk, 137. Who nene* nidea, iii. 338. 

(rates almost to Paris, but is driven Lack, Protestants, the derivatbm of the name, 

138. Ineffectual invasion by the im* iv. 346 . Of whom they ori^uaUy.ooiu^ 
perialists, 618. ed, ib. A severe tkscrer puolisK«‘d agatmi 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, when them by ibe emperor, 3M). They mlrr 
first onrlertakcn, iii. SB. *See Crusades, into a league, Ib. Sec Smalkalde. He* 
and Peter the Hermit. new ilicir league and appiv (o fnuttu 

Placeutia, council of, the liotv war re* kiAguf France, and Henry Vlll.uf Kog- 
solved on by, iii. 60. See Peter ibe land, for prulertion, Are ireretty 

lierreit.and Crusades, encourti^rd by Francis, 384. Hecrivc a 

Placentia, the duchv of, grauted, supply of immcy fmm llenrv, <6. Term# 
together with that of Parma, by pope of U»e pacification sgreci to kvlwraw 


Paul III. to hit natural son, cardinal 
Famese, v. 49. Faniese assassinated 


ikcm and the emperur ar Nnrrmbiitg. 
388. Assist ike emperor againsi 


there, 153. Is taken possession of by ilic larks, 386. Their negoliaWou* wilfc the 


iinperial troops, 186. llciloied to Oc- 
tavio Famese, by l^hilll. of Spain. .666. 

Plunder, how divided among the aii' 
cieiit northern nations, iii. 30. Hloslraicd 
in an anecdote of Clovis, 1116, note vii. 

Pole, cardinal, arrives in England w ith 
a legatine commission, v. 38(1. Eoden 


rjz: 


rcUUve to a general cooikU, 388. 
the league of Smalkalde for Iasi 
years, '-79. lha motive^ (or refusing 
fo sstiM (hr ktoe of Franca against tka 
emperor, 398. lUftisc to ackoowkrd|a 
lire council somuicAed by ika pnpa ai 
Mantua, 8;V8. A eonfarenca batwetn 


vonrs to mediate a iieace between the ibeir'principal d-vinr:* and a depsttadon 
emperor and the king of France, without of cathulicv at Itatisb n. 570. This 
success, 399. Is recalled from the court confereiioe hew rrnderr*! fruitle*** 371 . 
of England by pope Paul IV., 347, ObUin a privatr ;i fruin in 

Popcorn, the bighcsi dignity in Kii- their favour, :I7.W Dnvr M dnke of 
rope at the comniencrnieol of ilic sis- llninswick from his ilomitnan*, t. fU 
teenth centory. iii. 133. Origin and pro- All rigofoui edkiv agsinaihemsuspewM 


greia of the papal power, ib. ITie terri- 
tories of the popes um'(^ual fn the snptmrt 
of their spiritoal juiisdiclion, 133. Their 
authority in their own territories ei< 
tremely limited, Ib. The cheek they 
received ftnm the Homan barons, 134. 
Iflcbolas Rictuso alleiapl* to edabttsh g 
deaocretieal govaronirni in Rome, and to 
destroy the papal jorisdicilon , 1 t.’t. The 


by a recc« of the dkt of Spire*, 38. 
llselr remooitreaces to Ferdmand at Ae 
diet of Wonna. 44. llie'ir ialkwible^- 
bcrriici- to the recess of Spire*, Ib. Wa- 
claim all conmnsiMi with the eontirjil of 
Treiil. 48. Are srerngtlreaed by the ae- 
eemioo of Frederick ^setm paUtmt, 8* . 
Are alarnwd at the nrecMdmj^ af dm 
destroy the papal jurisdic won, ie.1. mok emperor, 84.69. ^ 

fSTl^tbc ^pe. Alr«Je,VL «»t H««* 

Julio. A tt& S«! Jiiliu. IL IS’ iJ*T.*!jS?SSlilLdInJS 

iwmramt nlaic «rf «*lr*«tie.l *;«*=*^ I? 

nha, ib. The ci,U ed-inietrtlw* Thu w. ^ 
ouifiMni or oouMem. 1*?- 

Kiraol of polKieol inlti,ue duim, JeetieoS Sj W 
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14t. Tfaii cmperar't crael treatnieAt of 
t44. The InteHm, m t/shm of tbe- 
olo^.Ye^mmended bv the ebiperorlDthb. 
diet it Aogsbarg^ iA9. Are pronrited 
pioteetion by the emperor at the cooncii 
of Treotj l£s. Tbb emperor proceedt 
rigimnily agaipet them, 196. llieir de- 
puties obtain aaife conduct from die em- 
Mror, but are refhaed bjr the cooncii, 204. 
Slanrioe of Sixony raite'i anan^ in dieir 
cause, 917. See Maurice. Trei^ of 
Pissau, 9S9. The protestant princes again 
unite to. strengthen the pfOtestant inte- 
resV904. R^ss of the diet of Augs- 
buig on the subject of religion, 306. 
Why origitially averse to the principles of 
tolemtion,309. ' . 

Proveditori, in the ' Venetian policy, 
tbeit oflke, iil. 130.^ 

Provence is laid waste by tiie niarechal 
Montmorency, on the approach of the 
emperor Charles V., iv. SIS. Is entered 
by tbe"«eraperor, ' 314. The disastrous 
retreatof the emperor from, 317. 

* Prussia, when conquered by the Teu- 
tonic order, iv. 467. Is erected into a 
duchyv and finally into a kingdom, and 
enjoyed by the house of Brandenburg, ib. 
• 

Rstisbon, a conference between a de- 
putatiem protestant and catholic di- 
vines, before tlie emperor and diet there, 
iv. 370. This conference how rendered 
fraUless, 371. A diet opened there by 
the emperor, v. 67. The catholic mem- 
bers of, assert the authority of the council 
of Trent, 66. The^protestants present a 
memorial BEMnst it, ib. The protestant 
deputies retire, 70. 

Heforssation in religion, the diet at 
Wotms called by Charles V. to check toe 
progress of, iv. 11. The rise of, explained, 
lb. Account of Martin Luther the re- 
fondier, 15. , Beginning of, iu S witscrlond, 

' by 2uinglins,' 27. State of, in Germany, 
at the arrival of Charles V., 30. Refl^- 
tHMis on the conductor the court of Rome 
towards Luther, 31. And on Luther's 
conduct, 39. Inquiry into toe causes 
which contributed lo.the progress of, 34. 
Obaervarions on the pon^cate of Alex- 
ander VL and Julius IL, 35. The im- 
mmal lives of the Romish clergy, 36. 
Hie progress of, favoured by the inven- 
tion of printjnE. 48. And the revival of 
learniUg, lb. The great progress of, in 
Germany, 133. Advantages derived 
to, Irom toe diet at Nuremburg, 137. Its 
tendency in favour of civil liberty, 182. 
The dissensions between the emMinr and 
toe pope,livourable to,2l2. The great 
sprcM of, among the German princes, 
f44« The confetmoa of Augsburg drawn 
up by Mciiaachthon, 248. Causes which 
iH to that of Englatid, 263. The Ca- 


ceasea.it gave rise to, 966. See Prolesf- 
ant; Maurice, and SmaOudde. Is es- 
tablnhed in Saxony', 338. The great al- 
Lteration Occasioned in the conitof 

Rome, V. 409. Contnbuted to improve 
both the morab and leanring of the Ro- 
mb1ifehim^4l4- , 

Reggio^ invested' by toe French, who 
are reduttod by the governor Gntcci^ini 
the hisforiuB, iv. 71. 

Religion, how corrupted by the nor- 
thern nationa established in Europe under 
the feadal pfilcy, iii. 95. Its influence in 
freeing mankind from the .feudal servi- 
tude, Hi. 932. 

Remonstrance of grievances drawn up 
by the holy junta, the particulars of, 
iv. 95. 

Repledging, the right of; in the law of 
Scotland, explained, iii. 257. 

Reproach, words of, the aucient Swe- 
dish taw of satisfaction for, iii. 247. 

Revenues, royal, very small under the 
feudal policy, iii. 86. By what means 
increased, 114. 

Reverse, a deed so called, signed by 
the archduke Fardiuand on being elected 
ki^ of Bohemia, iv. 211. 

Rheggio plundered and burnt by Bar- 
barossB, v. 16. 

Rliine, origin and intention of the 
league of, iii. 246. 

Rhodes, the island of, besieged by So- 
lyroan the Mi^ficent, iv. 83. Taken 
. by him, 84. The island of Malta grant- 
ed to the knights of, by the emperor 
Charles V., ib. > 

Richlieu, cardinal, his remarks on De 
Retz’s History of Fiesco's Conspiracy, 
V. 1 14, note. 

Rieiizo, Nicholas, endeavours to res- 
cue Rome from the papal authority, and 
establish a democratical form of govern- 
ment there, Ui. 125. 

Rincon, tiie French ambaasador at the 
Porte, the motives of bis return to France, 
V. 2. Is murdered in bis journey back 
to Constantinople, by order of the impe- 
rial governor of the iwlanese, 3. 

Robbers, the anathema pronounced 
agahist them during the middle ages, 
iii. 273. 

Rodolpb of Hapsburgh, how he attain- 
ed election to the empire of Germany, 
iii. 171. 

Bouians, an inquiry into those advan- 
tages which enabled them to conquer the 
rest of Europe, iii. 9. The improvements 
they communicated in return for their 
conquests, 10. The disadvantages the 
provinces laboured under from tbeir do- 
minion, ib. I'heir empire overtumed by 
the irruptiuo of the barbarous nations. 11. 
The concurrent causes of their ruin, 14. 
A oomparison drawn between them and 
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lb* Boilhm ihUom. 15. AU the cMI «— •— .i . ai t 

McMbOihadbv ebliienMl, tS. Accditd • nmanitf W «lit cirfM 
nemmnatiilioYaicirimiadiMrtMii)* Gn»w«r.*Ot. ' 

d«^y«dbytWifb«hyMuiviA»,ri. 8Mttt«.tnn^. at<l* ehwnte 

the co^of, respecting tho pnMedUfi Savoba. b fwtUbd. And iu hAibotr 
Umr^n Luihw, it. St. Vm m- cletied hy tW Frmch. lo mnl. 

orbitaot w«AJlb of Die chuitb of, pnerkiiit ihip with GmoA, it. if*, 
to ihe ReformAtion. S8. Venifiij of. Savoj, ChArlei duke of, uMnWa 
45. How It dnined other comitnei of tHi of Portanl, tbier to the eniMir 
tliur m^th, 46. The ci^ aeiced by CbArIci V.. It. t99. The camT^ 
cardinal Cd<mni, and pm Clement Fmneis's dbpkaaure afAio»l Um, 300, 
VII. bMiegrd pi the caalte or St Amlo, IBf tenitorb* overmo by the Fttoeh 
196. The cit? taken by the ImperiAniti, tnopi. .101 Ofiie«a recovt n it* lUierly, 
And IhNirbon killed* fOT. kphiadered, lb. Hii ttliiation by the truce at Nkt, 
SOB. The great revolation in the court belwc^ the em^wror and Knuick, SfT. 
of, during the aixteeftth century, t. 409. U bmb g cd at Nieebt the FimichnAd 
Huw affected b^ the revolt of Uither, Turks, v» Id. 

410. The apifit of its govemoicnt — , Kwanurl PhiHhert. daka of, 
changed by, 4it. uppoinled by Philip of Spain in rommand 

lionqaiUo, sent by cardiuni Adrian hn aitny in the t 4 rw (.‘ottalrirs, v. S3f . 
with troops to suppress the insurrection Invesu'St Quinlin, ib. DefrawiVAn. 
in Segovia, iv. 87. Is routed by the in- dclot In in andeavnur to join the garrbiMi, 
sorgents, 88. 354 . But does n«a hinder him frun cn- 

Rovere, Francesco Marb de, restored irring the town, Ib. Uelirai* Uic cunstot 
to his duchy ofCrbiiio by pope Adrian, bb Muiitmoieacy, and takes him pri a onsr, 
iv. 116. .155 Is graciously vbitrd In tlw camp 

Roialana, a Russian captive, hecoroes by Philip, 357* Tskc* ^t. t^uinun by 
the favourite mistress of lultin Solymnn assault. 358. Asabb Monimurtney in 
the Magnificent, v. 167. Her only negulialing paacu bciwfcit t*hilip and 
daughter nanied lo Ruslan the graiul Heiity, 379. Manirt Henry's sbltr, 
viaier, f68. Procures herself U» be de* Kliiawth, 594. 
dared a free woman by the sultan, ib. Saums. wb^ so many users of ihnif 
Is foroialiy married lo him. 2o9. Ren- laws, language, and ruitoms, to bn fcniiid 
elers Solyman jealous of the virtues of his in Koglwd, Ui. 186. notr iv, ta4|airy 
AonMustapha,170. Musiapba straogled, into their laws foi pulling an end lo pci- 
^73. vale wan, S44. 

Royal tmcc, an account of, iii. fit. Saiooy, elKlo' of, aopoinlfd jolni 
Rustau, grand vizier to Siolyman the cviumaodcr of the army of the Prutcaiant 
Mamificeat, is married to lin daughter league, with lh< iaodgrave U linast, 
by Roialana, v. f68. Enters into lioia- v. 83, 'fheir characters 60fapArc4« Ib. 
lana's scheme to ruin Solymsn*i son C)pt>oses ihu lapdgrsvr • intcnlkMi of 
Mustapha, ib. Is sent with an army to giving haltie In «l»e eitipefur, 87. 
desUoy him, f71. Draws Solymin to rlectoralc seUed by .Maurice, 94. Tba 
the army by false reports, 272. army of the hragwe !i7. Raaovan 

Sasoaj, too li amused by Maarica 
SiLAMiacA, treaty of, betsreen Fcr- with a argotisikm, l^'l. nsltm a* 
dioand of Aragon, Mad his son la-law army lo deftod himself sgslnrt the cm- 
PhiKp, ia. 526. pw*^. hirwlale lo bb 

Salcmo, prince of, heads the dls affect- sure*, ib. C^aiici patwa the Elbe, tfr. 
ed Neapolitans, against the oppressions Is attacked by the laifierlaltsts, 128. la 
of the viceroy don Pedro de Toledo, v. lakeii priMiaer and barshi; received by 
f56. Soliciis aid from Henry 11. of the empeior, 129. Is crmdcMd to 
France, who instigates the Turks u> in- death by a court-martial. 1.12. Mis cwo- 
vade Naples, ib. , hitiainio Ihe occasmo, I ;,5, Utmtmtd 

Salic laws, the inaanei in which they hr irgard to hit family to surrsadet hia 
were enacted, iii. 292. efctioiale, 1.1k liHam* the empnwn 

Buyers, marnois de. succeeds laoiree desire of htt approving the loi ^rttai. llP . 
ia the cominaad of the Frewh army be- The rigour of In* eoawrwaewt masueii^lf 
«m N*pl«, i». tM Rrtiit, lo A,fn», t64. U itnird h, •»«( «.pc»r 
wbm b. U tahea pth..Kf bf the piwce I*. ii.u. il» M. U 

of OraBce, ib. Betray* his charge in leased by the euiprfor ^ If Mitier s 
Picdmoal, 312. takiof aima agaiast bun, cbnoin to » 

Sinccnf, count de, defends Si.Dbiefc liatie with the empetw* tdh. Ollitos 
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lilt liberty after the Heatj of Pauau, 
*44. 

Saxony, George, duk^ of, an eneoit, 
•to the Reformatinn, i?. SX, IBs rtea&' 
ao advantage to the JUformation, ibu 
The Frotestfint religioa ettabJubed by 
Henry duke of, ib. Henry fa tuc^iieded 
by bit son Madfke, ir. 18. His m^ves 
for not acceding to the leagde of Snial- 
kalde, ib. Marches to the assistance of 
Ferdinand 1^ Hungary, ib. Joins the 
emperor against, the protestants, 90, 91. 
See Maar^. 

Scbertel, Sebastian, a commander in 
the army of the protertant leame, his 
vigorous commencement of bostuities, v. 
Bz. Is injudiciously recalled, ib. Is ex- 
pelled freip Augsburg on the dispersion 
of the Protestant wmy, 98. 

Science, the revival and progress of, 
how far instrumental in civilising tfie na> 
tions of Europe, iii. 74. A summary 
view of tiie revival and progress of, in 
Europe, iii. 267, note xxviii. 

Scotland, James V. of, married to 
Maiy of Guise, duchess'do wager of 
Longueville, iv, isi* Death of James 
and accession of his infant daughter 
Mary, ▼. 11. Mary, cuntracted to the 
dauphin of France, 154. The marri^e 
celebrated. 373. Mary assumes the title 
and arms of England on the death of 
Mary of England,^9. Included in the 
tieaty of Chateau Cambresis, 393. Al- 
teration in the conduct of England to- 
wards, 408. 

Sects in religion, reflections on the 
ori|pn of, iv. *66. 

Segovia, an insurrection there, on ac- 
count of their representative T^^esilias 
voiiiis for the donative to Charlds V., iv. 
86. Is killed by the populace, ib. The 
insurgents there defeat Ronquiiio, sdnt to 
oppress them by cardinal Adrian, 88. 
Serrenderi after the batUe of Villalar, 108. 

Selim IT. saltan, extirpates the Mame- 
lukes, and adds Egypt and Syria to his 
empire. Hi. 364. Considered as formi- 
dable to the. European powers, ib. 

Sforsa, Francis, the foundation of his 
pretensions to the duch^ of BTilan.iii. 
138. Is nmrdered by his unde Ludovico, 

— Ludovico, his private views in 
engaging Charles VlIL'of France to in- 
itade Indy, iii. 107.. See ChaHes Vlll. 
Murders his nephew Fronds, and seist's 
Milan, 138. Is stripped of tab dominions 
by Loob XII. of France, and diet in pri- 
son, 139. . 

- , obtains of Charles V. the in- 

Milan, hr. 164w Forfeits tbe 
mtrigues whk Horond, 169. 
j9diii in liraugoe Onrles for the 

li -forted to, 


sntrettder Milan to ihe imperialist^ 194. 
Obtams again of the emperor tbe invest!- 
tare of Milan, *4*. Enters into a pri- 
> Vito titnty wifo Francb, 295. Dies, 303. 

-Shipatracks, the riglit, lords of manors 
claim fo;vrbttce derived, iii. *72. 

Sieii8,:.4lie ipbabitants of, implore the 
Bssbtnhe of 'Idie '^peror Charles V. to 
defend iSam against their nobles, v. 255. 
Thedmpetial troops endeavour to enriave 
them, ^ Begain possession of their 
city, 256.. ...Aepulsp nn attack of tlie 
Germans, 265. Are Imsieged by the 
marquu de Marignano, 290. Tlie com- 
mander Monlnc repulses the assaults vi- 
eoronsly, ib. ' Tbe town reduced by 
fomine, 291. Numbers of tbe citixens 
retire, and establishni free government at 
Monte Aldno, 292. The remaining ci- 
tixens oppressed, ib. And flock to Monte 
Alcino, 293. Is granted by the emperor 
to his son Philip, ib. The investiture 
given by Philip to Cosmadi Medici, 365. 

Sieverhausen, battle of,‘ between Mau- 
rice of Saxony and Albert of Branden- 
burg, V. 260. 

Silk, the rarity -of, and the high price 
it bore In ancient Rome, remarked, iii. 
274. The breeding of silkworms, when 
introduced into Greecesib. 

Sion, cardiiial of, bb spheme for weak- 
ening the French array in the Milanese, 
iv. 74. Leaves the imperial array to at- 
tend the conclave on the death of Leo X., 
76. 

Slanes, letters of, in tbe law of Scot- 
land, what, iH. 254. 

Slaves, under the feudal policy, their 
wretched state, iii. 206. Oblati, or vo- 
luntary slaves, tbe several classes of, 234 . 

Smalkalde, the Protestants enter into 
a league there for tlieir mutual support, 
iv. 251. The league renewed at a second 
meeting there, 253. The league of. re- 
newed for ten years, 279. A manifesto, 
refusing to acknowledge a council called 
by the pope, 335. The king of Den- 
mark joins the league, 337. Ine princes 
of, protest against the anthori^ of the 
imperial chamber, and the of the 
diet at Nuremburg, v. 22. Polilish a 
manifesto awnst me proceedings of the 
council at l^t, 53. Are aimed at 
tbe proceedings of the emperor, 54. A 
want of uniw nmong the membets, 55. 
The views oMbe elector of Saxqny, and 
tbe landgrave, explained, ib. Appear at 
tbe diet of Ratbbon by deputies, 67. 
Their deputies protest against the council 
of Trent, 68. Tlwir deputies, alarined 
at tbe emperor’s proceedings and decla- 
rations, leave the diet, 70. Tbe emperor 
leagues with the pope against them, lb. 
Pfepare to resist the cmpmvr, 74. Ara 
dbnppoiiited in their applications to the 
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Venriiain aod S%viM, 75 . At ftlto mth Una. t70. Ofd«ia biw la W ttfiAeUi] 
Henrjr VIII. and Franett. 76. Aatemhle *73. Ordm tlia rnnnUr ot MutunK*’.' 
n large arm^, 77. Are put nnder t^ie aun, 17 4. 

bM at the empire, 80. Dedam war Spahi.a tummarj lireuf NaaitnnlUn, 
against the emperor, 81. Hoaliltliea be- at the cuaimeiiren»eiit ul lite tfWeaith 
gun by Scbertel, 82. TliejTacaU him, ib. century, iii. 89. Tbr power pf i|i« cfe«n 
Tbe doctor of Saxony and landfihve of of, hoir cxicndt^ bv KnUinaad, tOt. 
Hesse appointed joint eommandfra of NaUonal inlantry ritabiuhpd in. I IS. Is 
their army. 8S. The ehafacM of the conquered by the VandaU, I in, and 
two oonunanders compered, ib. Their after by thr Moort, ib. The empire of 
operatkma distracted by thb joint com- the Moon in, buw weakrurd, Ul. Riae 
mand, 84. Cannonade the emperor a of the kingdom* of Castilr and Aiagwti. 
camp, 67. Make orertnrea of peace to ib. Their ujumii into the Spanish a»(»< 
the emperor, 96. Their army diaperae, parchy. 143. Tha ancieni ctwMHui aritl 
97. The elector of Saxony reduced, rriaUcd amidat all iu rtvelotiont. ib. 
129. The landgrave decetvM and con- recaliariiiea in ka coauitulion and Uwa 
fined, 141. Their warlike atoret iviscd remarked, 14S. See Aragun and Caa* 
by the emperor, 14^. See Maurice. tiU. Variou* catttrt wliicKconirUMitt lo 
Society, cieil, tlie mde state ei, under Hntil tbe regal power in, ISO. Tbe cities 
the feudal catablishnieiits after tbe dowm- of. bow tliey attained their eomideradon 
fal of the Roman empire, iii. 24. The and power. I.M. The sebemes of Kerds* 


influence of the crusadei oo, SI. Hot 
improved by tbe esUblishment of muni' 


nand and Isabella, to ctall tbr regal 
power, I5:t. ‘Hte grami •masterships of 


cipal communities. 56. Tlio effects the the three orders, annrsrd to tU citrwn. 
cnfranehlsemenU of the people bad on, tA4. The association of il»r lloU |ttw 


45 . Private wars, bow destructive lu, 
48 . These intestine hostilities, bow sup 
pressed. 49. llie administration uf jiu< 


therbood, on what i>cra»iun fotnicili, Ib6. 
The tendency of this a«w>cU(ti4i to 
abridge the triritoriaJ jurisdictiuns of tlm 


iict* iniprored by tbe prohibition of judi- tMrons, 157. The cruel detastaiions 
cial combats, SI. The growtii of royal made by Uie Vandals, in U»r iiitasion of 
courts of jiislire, in opposition to the that pfovioce, IU7. When the ritie* of, 
baruits' courts, o5. How advanced by ao^uired municipal privileges. 729, note 
the revival of the Roman Uw. 68. The aril.. Tlir long coaijgiiance ol the prar 
effeeb of ‘the spirit of chivalry in im- tice «»f private wars there. tf4.S. TU 
proving, 71. Thu revival of comnicreo toUl atinusl revenue of the mduMly, In 
and its iiitiucrttes. 80. tbv time of Charles \ „ f Hb, An iwpiirr 

SolymanllMiMignificrnt. his character, into the origin of rainmututirs uf frer 

iii. 182. Ascends the Ottoman tbrune, cities in, 287 . The state of, at tlw death 

iv. 11. Invades Hungary, and takes of Ferdinaiul of Ara^o, iri. "iTH. ( Imriea 

Belgrade, 83. Takes the island of king uf, aspires U> the ii»|M^*al crown •« 
Rhodes, ib. Defe^ the Hungariaiit at the death of .MasimiJ.an, 3ti3, U elected 
Mohaez, 210. His successes, and the emperor, .T?t. Inflections uf tM »pa. 
number of prisoners be carried awav, »b. mxnis on that otui, 574. C har les ap - 
Besieges Vienua. 24 1. Enters Hungary poioto viceroys, mid dcpaM*fur(seniMt , 
again with a vast army, but is forcevl to 580. liisurrrcriuns there, iv. ^ A 
^ire by the emperor Charks. 2.i6. view of the frmlal sf sieiu in. 90, ^ 

Takes Barbarossa the pirate under bit account of the ci^rAlrracy ternsed ita 
protection. 283. Concludes an alltaocc Holy .funU, 91 . Causes wb*cbprTOlllo4 
with Francis, king of France. 323. Pm- • union of the 

pares to ktrade Naples, 524. Protect* spec* ive province*. 114, Tlie 
§u^ king of HoogiTj. nwl drf«u iwo «f Ch«le. 
reMmM. 376. Seme* Hungu; for iji. Inrtw of H»* 

himutf.STT. OwminiHon™, .gMO. yuh of the _**.*g;* f7 

in fulfilmetic of hb uaaiy »ri3i Francis, ^ tba danpbi^^ 6. TV *^*<*>***^^’ 
•». 14. Cooclnde* > I»0«« »i«h «1>» «»- ""dori •»» 

^ U»a TfM.yl.inJ.. *06-' 4*4 TV of Md ^ g- 

tbe eoMl. ..f I«ly. *S4- «*»• ^P**" * *?: . 

Cnnict a might. «•.. into Hewy. ttwei 

*46. Re-e.toblS.he. Iiebettn cad he> m. ^ *** ^ 

.on in Ti«.y»«inl.. 266. H» rt.to.1 ^‘8- <w 

to hi. conenhine Boulena. 0^*^ V»l^, 

on •» deelto. her a to., OwtoMtodn. .«« H«»y J — 


free woman, 269. FacmaOy marries her. 
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4Mihir iSietatr t. ft. Reoeis of, in 
lavoiif of tbe ProtefUnts, S5. 

censnres of tbe AotnlBh 
jditireli, the dreadfol effect! of,ii^ 49* 

St -^sier, in CHamragne^doTefted % 
the etpi^roi;, ▼. 31. Is obttiiied tlw 
artiSce d( cardinal OranveNe, 33. • * 

St Jac9» tbe military order 'of* when 
and on whct'ooeaaion inatituted.lii. 288, 
notexakvi. 

St. Jnitui, nionasteiy of, in Placentia, 
.if oholtiti by4l9 eiiperor Cfaarleii V. foe. 
hit retreat aftdf Ms reugnation, ▼. 344;' 
Its situation, described, 345. His apart 
mentf, ib. » , 

St Qttintio, ineested the Spanish 
■troops, and defended by ^miral Co- 
' ligni, ▼. 3S9, D*Andelot d^eated in an 
.endeavbdr to join die garrison, 354. Bnt 
enters the town, ib. Montmorency de- 
feated by the duke of Savoy, 355. The 
town taken by assault 358.' 

Standing armies. See Armies. 

Stales-gcneral of France, causes iAu£h 
rendered their authority imperfect,' Hi. 
IGO. When they lost thdr legislative 
nuriiority, 161. When first assembled^ 

. 299. The form of proceeding in them, 
300. 

Stephen, earl of Chartres and Blois, 
his account of the progress of the cro- 
.eadera, lit 215. 

Stie^bdk, his account of the ancient 
Swedish law of satisfaction for words of 
reproach, iii. 247. 

Strangers, in what light considered, 
and bow treated during the ndddle ^es, 
and doting the feudal policy, iii. 270. 

Strossi, Peter, some account of, v. 

288. Ts Intrusted with the command of 
the French army In Italy, ib; Is de- 
feated by the , marquis de Marignano, 

289. 

■IMabia, an tosorrection of the peasants 
«|k&t the nobles there, iv. 18p. They 
publish a memorial of theh grievances, 
181. The Inanr^nts dispersed, 162. 
The Protestant religion suppressed there 
by the emperor Cbarlee V., v. 196. 

SuffoJk, duke of, invades Picardy, pe- 
jiiliotes alromt to Paris, but is driven 
back»lv.l27. ^ 

Sugar-canes, when first Drought from 
Asia Into Europe, and thence carried to 
America, iii. 274. 

Sultans, Turkish, their despotic power, 
JUL 179. How nevertbeless limitieo, 180. 

Superstition, its Infiuence in the le^ 
p r noea d i ng s during the middto ages, m. 
54. 

S , eiri of, cieated high admiral to 
rQrCharleaV.,iv.81. Obliged 
Sot of ^Picardy by the duke de 
.Yendease, 82. 

Sweden, a summary view of the revo- 


lutions In, during the sixteenth century, 
v.41,9. 

‘Swiss, the superior discipline of their 
^ troops, in the fifteenth century, iii. 112. 
Tea^'.^her nations the advantages of 
Ittfeniiy.o^'cavalry, 113. 

Switacjlia^, the cantons of, espouse 
thnpielS^kms Charles V. to the im- 
perial oapwn, ifi. 367. Commracement 
of timBMosmtlan there byZuii^ins, ir. 
27. ‘ The regulation, under which they 
hire ont their troop8|^74. The precipitate 
battle insisl^ on their tnmps under 
Entree, lost, 78. 

Syria, how and by whom added to the 
Ottoman empire, iii. 364. 

Tacitus, his account of the ancient 
Oermsns compared with that of Caesar, 
in. 192. 

Tenures, feudal, the original of, iii. 21. 
See Feudal System, and ^nd. 

Termes, mareschal de, governor of 
Calais, takes Dunkirk by itorm, v. 374. 
Bngages the count of Egmont, and is de- 
feated by the accidental arrival of an 
English squadron on the coast, 375. Is 
taken prisoner, ib. 

Terouane, taken and demolished by 
the emperor Chtfles V., v. 264. 

Tetxel, a Domfaiican friar, his shameful 
conduct in the sale of indulgences in 
Germany, iv. 14. His form of absolu- 
tion, aud recommendation of the virtues 
of indulgences, ib* note. His debauch- 
ed course of life, 15. Publisbes these 
against Luther, l^. 

Teutonic order, a character of, iv. 186. 
Conquer tlie province of Prussia, 187. 
Their gmnd-master Albert made duke of 
Prussia, ib. • 

Tbeatines, -the ^er of, by whom 
founded, V. 313. 

Theology, scbohstic, the first literaiy 
pursuits at the revival of learning in £u- 
roM, iitr76. 

^kmviUe, in Luxembourg, taken by 
tbe duke of Guise, y. 374. 

Thuringia, an insoTrection of 4he pea- 
saqls there, against tbe nobility, iv. 182. 
The fanatical notions inspired into them 
by Thomas Munoer, 184. Their disorder- 
ly army defeated, 185. 

Tolm, insarreclion in, at the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, iik 380.— 4v. 
85. The cathedral of, stripped of its 
riches to support the army of die holy 
junta, 103. Pnlilla’s letter to, at bis exe- 
ention, 107, note. Is instigated to con- 
tinue in arms by Padilla’s wife, 109. Is 
reduced, 110. 

Toledo, Ludovico de, nephew to Cosmo 
di Medici, sent by his ancle to negotiate 
whh Philip II. of Spain, for the investiture 
of Siena, v. 364. 
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ToMo, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Na- 
ples, oppresses the Neapolitans, v. S56. 
And occasions the Turks to ravage t^ 

■ fjoast of Naples, 

Toleration, reflections on the* progress 
of in Germany, v. 307. Why rouipally 
allowed among the an^cient heathens, ib. 
How the primitive Christians became 
averse to, 308. 

« Tomorri, Panl, a Franciscan monk, 
archbishop of Golocaa, is made general 
of the Hungarian army against Solyman 
the Magnimnt, and is defeated by him, 
iv. 210. 

Tordesillas, the residence of queen 
Joanna, the confe^racy of maleoontents 
called the holy junta, removed thither, iv. 
92. The queen taken there by the conde 
de Haro, lOl. 

ono of the representatives of 

Segovia, killed by the populace, for vot- 
ing the donative to Charles V., at the 
cortes assembled in Galicia, iv. B6. 

Transylvania is surrendered to Ferdi- 
nand, king of the Romans, by queen Isa- 
bella, v. 207. ^ u 

Tremouille, la, dnves the English, un- 
der the duke of Suffolk, out of Picardy, 
iv, 128. ^ 

Trent, the council of, summoned, v. so. 
Prorogued, ib. Again summoned. 42. Is 
opened, 51. Declares the 
Scriptures canonical, 63. l^labliahes w 
authority of the church traditions, 64. i he 
council, on rumours of an infection^ tlic 
city, is translated to Bologna, IM. Henry 
II. of France protests against the council, 
196. The council breaks up on the sp- 
proach of Maurice of Saxony, 226. His- 
torical remarks on this council, 227. Cha- 
racters of its historians, ib. 

— , cardinal of. sent by eropew 
Charles V. to conclude an alliance wjiU 
the pope, V. 69. The nature of this 

treaty, 70. _ ... 

Trace of God, an account of, ni* *441. 
Tunis, the means of its coming un^t 
the power of Barbarossa trwra, * 

TheVmiMnt uid other Cbrirtuin 
unite toeipel BerbeiMse, .nd re.t^ 
Huky *86. Ij »*«« 

and his trea^ with Charles, 292. 

Turkey, origin of its 
179. Thides^tic genius of ^is go'^- 

iDont,ib. No hereditary nobility ^80 

The authority of the sultans, 

ib. Origin of the 

comes formidable to the Christian p 

Tuscany, a review of the stote of, dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, v. 41* • 

Vlm, the goeemipeot of diet 
leotJy (llered, end it. reformed niiiii.t 


canied away io chains, by tb« emactuv 
Charles V., r, 166. 

Union of the Aragonese noUes to con- 
trol the undue exerciw of re^ po<t«T 
explained, iii. 382. This privikge abro- 
gated by Peter lY., 3R,?. 

UniM Proviaors of the NetfaerUnds. 
a brief view of their revolt apinsi tbe 
dominions of Spai% t. 420. 

Universities, tbe first esmbiisbiuciit of, 
in Europe, iii. 268. 

Utbino, restored by pope Aditsa to 
Francesco Maria de Kovere, tv. ik6. 

VsLKKf lA, an insuiTcclion in, iS. 376. 
The people tliere greatly oppressed by 
the nobles, ib. Tbe noWea refosc to as- 
seiuble the cortes cicept the Wag ii |>«- 
sent. 377. Chailes aulbortsea the people 
to continue in arms, ib. They expel tiw 
nobles, ib. Associate oijder the (hjt- 
roanada. and aiqtoint tlieir own magi*' 
trates.lb. Don Uiep de Mcndoea.coiuto 
de Melilo. appointed regent, on Uw de- 
parture of Charles for Germany . 37 9. 1 lie 
Gcrmanada refuse to lay down then ariw. 
iv. 111. Defeat tlie m»bles in several 
actions, 113- Are at lco|ai routed by 
the conde de Melilo. ib. The miKlcii.ii^ 
of Charles toward tlie insurgeni* on lu* 
arrival, 115. , 

Valcntiiiois, duclies* of. See I )»ana of 
Poitiers* ^ 

Villiilolid, lh« «»< PoWf 
Charlw V . to lh« ciiy, hi. 3!>7- ih* to- 
liibitant. ii»f. bora fwf* • 

inuion of Sp.in, lu. -a?. 
made by them lu Afni a. nee Oo^ 

Vasws, under llir fo»dal * 

view of their slavish condilioii, ui.25- ^ 
tbeTobUira d ciifraiichiirDfrnt 44. 
a^Uuy disiingoUbed from 

Vaucelles, treaty of. 

Oblige, bun to ^ iu c(.il 

Venice. ilH- l.«.g „ 

CMi.lito,Kn>. ^ Cwbm,, ^ 

tbe lime “f ,^kr,rd b> *• 

confcdcfati s. . - r>n*gress, 1*^ 

fcd.r.cy, ri-w 

'“„nu ".’ii 

excellency of its a rtpob- 


It, extensive 

lie of. incline m f* ^ imfwrfisi 

gf Francis 1. of truxe, w 
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crown, 367. Their Tiewi and ippiehen- 
■ions 6o the approaching roptnre betweini' 
the emperorCbarlea V. and 3. 

Leagn^ with the emperor a^^st I^taiiei^‘ 
118. A final accommodation between,' 
and the emperor, 243. Refa«ea to eater 
into the lea^e of the Italian atatesi fbnned 
by the emperor, 360. A review of the 
state of th^ republic dnrilig the aixteentb 
oentary,' T. 416. 

Verrtflia, the confidant of the connt of 
Lavagno, enconiageB him in his scheme 
of overtumiog the government of Genoa, 
T. 10.5. Is protected by Francis on the 
roin of that donspiimcy, 119* 

ViellcvUle, the French gpvemor of 
Meta, detetots father Leonard's conspiracy 
to betray the cHy to the imperialists, v. 
397. Executes the conspirators, 398. 

Vienna, is besieged by, sultan Solyiman 
the Magnificent, iv. 241. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla and 
the conde de Haro, iv. 106. 

Vilicna, marquis de, hts spirited reply 
to the request of tlie emperor to lodge 
Bourbon in his palace, iv. 171. 

Visconti, rise of the family of, in Milan, 
iii. 137. 

Wallop, sir John, joins die empe- 
ror, Charles V., at the siege of Landrecy, 
wi^ a body of English troops, v. 15. 

War, a comparison between the man- 
ner of canying on, by barbarous and by 
civiliaed nations, iii. 16. How rendered 
feeble in its operations by the feudal po- 
licy, 23. The profession of arms, the 
most honourable in uncivilised nations, 
70. The rise of standing armies traced, 
93. By what 'means standing forces 
became general, 111. The supericrity of 
infantry in, how taught, 113. .«The me- 
tlibd of carrying on, in Europe, how im- 
proved at this period from the practice of 
earlier ages, iv. 137. General reflection 
on the vicissitudes of, ▼. 397. 

Wars, ‘private, for the redressing per- 
sonal injuries, under the feudal policy, 
an inquiry into, iii. 47. Methods taken 
to abolish this hostile practice, 49. Ju- 
dicial -combat psbbibited, 51. Inquiry 
into the sources of these customs, 336, 
note zxi. Who entitled to the privileges 
of exorcising, ib. On what occasions un- 
dertaken, '237. Who included, or bound 
to engage in these disputes, ib. Who ox- 
dnded from undertakiug* 236. The cruel 
maoSbr of prosecuting them, ib. A chro- 
nological account of die expedients made 
nse of to suppress them, 239. Truce of 
God, aa account of, 240. Brotherhood of 
Ood, aa account of, 241. Royal truce, 
what, ib. Saxon laws of Englaud, for 
patting an end to them, 243. The ob- 
stinate attachment of the Spaniards to 


this practice, 245. Ihe calamities occa- 
sfeaM in Germany'by;ib. 

Wartbnrg, Martin Lather concealed 
there by the elector of Saxony, iv. 56. 

Welsh, ancient, strangers killed with 

impunity hyjthem, iii. 373. 

W^ittWorth, lofd, governor of Calais, 
reinwBteatea in vain with the English 
privy-aqnncrl fb j^vida for its lecority, 
V. Mj8. ' Is attacked by tlie dnke of 
Gniia, and forced to capitulate, 369; 

. . Willa» widow of duke Hugo, extract 
■ fmm her charter of manumission granted 
to Cleriia, 'one of her slaves, iii. 233. 

Willermus, archbishop of Tyre, his 
account of Constantinopte, iii. 218. 

Wittenberg, invested by the emperor 
Charles V., and defended by Sybilla of 
Cleves, wife to the elector of Saxony. 
V. 131. 

Wittikindns, abbot, his testimony in 
favour of the judicial combat, iii. 251. 

Wolsey, cardinal, his rise, character, 
and influence over Henry VlII., of Eng- 
land, iv. 6. Receives a pension from 
Francis I. of France, 7. And from the 
emperor Charles V., ib. Detached from 
the French interest by the latter, 9. In- 
clines Henry to join the emperor against 
Francis,. 59. Sent by Henry to Calais, to 
negotiate an accommodation between the 
emperor and Francis, 67. Has an interview 
with Charles at Bruges, and concludes a 
league with him on the part of Henry, 
against France, 69. Meditates revengw 
against Charles on his second disappoint- 
ment of the papacy by the election of 
Clement VII., 125. Obtains of Clement 
a legantine commission in England for 
life, 136. Negotiates a league with Francis 
against the emperor, 315. 

Worms, a diet called there by Charles 
V., to check tlie progress of the refor- 
mers, iv. 11. Proceedings of, 53. Martin 
Luther cited before it, 54. Refuses to 
retract liis opinions, 55. An edict pub- 
lished agamst him, ib. Diet at^ opened, 
V. 43. 

Wurtembnrgh, Ulric duke of^ why ex- 
pelled his dominions, iv. 277. R.ecovera 
his dominions by the assistance uf Francis 
king of France, and receives the Protes- 
tant religion, ib. 

Wyat, sir Thomas, > raises an inanrrec- 
tion in Kent against queen Maiy of Eng- 
land, on account of the Spanish match, 
V. 378. Is snbdued and poni^ed, 279. 

XiMBNEs, archbishop of Toledo, ad- 
heres to Ferdinand of Axaeon, in his dis- 
pute with the archduke Philip concern- 
ing the regency of Castile, iii. 324. Es- 
pouses Fenlinand’s claim to the regency - 
of Castile, on Philip’s death, 333. Con- 
qnen Omn, and other places in Barbaiy , 
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for tli6 cfown oi Gutilci d33t Appointed tuns tlm •uperior iNniMQicnt lb. De* 
f«gent of Ctftile.by Ferdnund's wiU oaUl feitt John D' Albei^tov^ of Nnvm 
the nniTtl of Charles V. in Spab. SS9. SoO. Ditmaiuln all ihr casUet lhcr«« n* 

; His rise and character, ib. Adnritt the ceptPampelQOft.ebbhbe itrattihtes.ft.. 
claim to the regency of .cardinal Adrian, The troops sent by hini ignimt Rnrlm- 
sent ivlth that copimuiipa^ by Charles, losu defeated, and Ids equubiity uo 
and executes it jpmtly with him, Ml. that occasion, ib. AUim^ ai the cw. 
Takes the infhnt Ferdband to Ma- mprioo of the Ffemidi coert, be iwr- 

^drid niukr his own 342. Procures luades Charles to suit Hpnbi.Ml. rath 
'Chariestwhoassumeatheremlritle.tobe sick onhb journey to mrctChafict at hu 
ackndwiedged by the Castilian nobUityi arrival, .355. « Hii letter of oouiisel to 
343. Schemes to extend the regal pre- 
rogative, 344; Depresses the nobili^, ib. 

Frees the king from the feudal Hmftations, 
and estabUihes a regal army to check tlie verence paid 
barons, 345. Suppresses a mutiny hefried Spsniards, ib. 
hy the grandees, 346. llesuinea the grants 
of Ferdinand to hu nobles, lb. His pm- 
dent application of the revenue, M7. His of priests to dcfrnd Tonierillas, h>c ilyr 
bold assertion of his authority to the dis- holy junta, which is forced by the condr 
contented nobles, 348. Other associates *- *■ *“ 

m the regency appointed at the instijp- 

tion of the Flemish courtiers, 349. Re- 


Clitiics, .356. Be<)uesU an btervWw, ih. 
The iogratitsde ^ Chfrles to bim. »ii. 
His death, 357. His charaeler, ib He* 
to his mciBory by the 


ZAiioai, bishop of, raisrs i rvgiiiieni 


dc Haro, W. l(il> 

Zuinirlius attacks the tak of tadulgen. 
cos at Zurich in Switacibnd, iv. 
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